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MEDIATION. 


7, is perfectly natural that projects of mediation or inter- 
ference should from time to time be brought forward in 
Parliament. The wasteful and sanguinary contest in America 
is generally regarded with angry impatience, for the suicidal 
folly of the Federalists is almost as provoking as the wanton 
injury which their policy inflicts on neutral foreigners. The 
respect which is due to heroic resolution and warlike aptitude 
has by degrees induced the great majority of Englishmen to 
withdraw their active sympathy from the baffled invaders, and 
at least to admire the indomitable resistance of the South. 
The dissentients apologize for their favourite dem on 
the ground that, in its extremest need, it has been unable to 
secure the services of a statesman, a general, or even of an 
honest man; but impartial observers cannot but suspect that 
there must be something wrong in the constitution of a society 
which deliberately submits itself to the authority of swindlers, 
of bullies, and of charlatans. In the beginning, both parties 
had a plausible ground of quarrel, and bystanders are conse- 
quently influenced rather by the character and conduct of 
the disputants than by the merits of the original controversy. 
The Federalists have, from the first, had the questionable 
advantage of telling their own story, and of suppressing the 
statements and arguments of their opponents. ‘The result is 
that they have convinced all Europe of the incapacity of their 
Government, and of the hopelessness of their enterprise. By 
excluding foreign imports and by preventing the export of 
cotton they have, to the utmost of their power, identified the 
interests of England and France with the establishment of 
Southern independence ; and in tolerating General BuTLEr’s 
extravagant proceedings they have gone far to make recogni- 
tion a point of honour as well as a measure of apparent 
expediency. Nevertheless, Mr. Lixpsay’s motion was properly 
rejected by the House of Commons as unadvisable or prema- 
ture. There is no room for simple mediation as long as the 
belligerents have no common basis of agreement. ‘The South 
will only treat on the assumption of independence, and if the 
Federal Government were willing to concede the indispensable 
condition, peace would already be made. It would be idle to 
propose to the Seceding States a mere revision of the Constitu- 
tion; and the North, if it were prepared to accept separation 
and the frontier of the Ohio, would require no umpire to settle 
the terms of the unpalatable arrangement. The use of 
mediators is to save the honour of litigants who desire an 
adjustment, and not to enforce the abandonment of incompa- 
tible pretensions. 

The advocates of mediation are indeed perfectly aware that 
they mean something more than an impartial attempt to ter- 
minate the quarrel. Their proposal involves immediate 
recognition, probable intervention, and contingent war. The 
bare offer of arbitration would be summarily and rudely 
rejected; simple recognition would be barren and inope- 
rative; and the further step of opening the cotton trade by 
force would immediately lead to hostilities. Even if the 
English Government were prepared to risk a rupture and its 
consequences, there are preliminary difficulties which require 
serious consideration. ‘The Confederates rely, with reason, 
on the State organization which distinguishes them from mere 
combinations of insurgents. South Carolina and Alabama 
are known to the United States and to history, if not to foreign 
diplomacy, and if they had joined themselves by a new 
compact to the neighbouring Gulf States, they might fairly 
urge that they enjoyed an independent existence both in fact 
and inlaw. But the Border States occupy an entirely different 
position, nor is it possible-for a foreign Government to decide 
between the rival claimants of their allegiance. ‘The Prest- 
DENT has lately caused their Governors, or military rulers, to 
offer him, in the name of the citizens at large, their respective 


nessee, and Missouri, as well as Kentucky and Maryland, are 
treated as loyal States in the official proclamation, and in some 
of these States a part of the population still adheres to the 
Union. Whenever peace is made, the border must be fixed by 
a compromise, and, in the meantime, the political unity of the 
debateable sections is practically suspended. It would be 
embarrassing to recognise a Confederacy of an indefinite 
number of States, nor could an acknowledgment founded on 
the actual condition of affairs reasonably extend to territories 
in the military occupation of the Federalists. The English 
or French Government could scarcely take notice that the 
loyalists of Kentucky are likely to be alienated by General 
Butter’s caprices or by General Hunter's enlistment of 
negro regiments; and in Louisiana, where the population is 
unanimous on the side of secession, the capital is in the hands 
of a Federal garrison. In the State of Mississippi, the river of 
the same name is commanded, except at Vicksburg and at 
Baton Rouge, by the enemy’s gunboats, and the invading force 
has but lately been compelled to evacuate Arkansas. A 
recognition of any particular cluster of States or districts would 
amount to an unauthorized adjudication of the boundary 
question. 

A still more practical objection to active measures consists 
in the obvious inutility of simple recognition. Even if the Con- 
federacy were considered as independent in its sovereignty as 
France or Russia, the occupation of a part of the coast by 
the enemy and the blockade of the remaining ports would 
still be conformable to the usages of war. No serious states- 
man would exercise the undoubted right of admitting the 
Southern Republic into the family of nations until he was 
prepared to follow up the formal proceeding by diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse. For the present, the Federal Govern- 
ment, using or abusing its uncontested superiority at sea, has 
drawn an impassable circle round the dominion of its enemies. 
The wanton disregard of the injury which is caused by its 
operation may perhaps hereafter justify forcible intervention, 
but it is not technically a cause of war, nor can it be dis- 
puted without a technical offence. As the legal condition of 
belligerents and neutrals would be unaffected by the recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy, it follows that England and France 
will allow matters to remain as they are, until they are pre- 

to insist on the restoration of peace, or at least on the 
withdrawal of the blockading squadrons from the Southern 
ports. Unless Parliament is prepared to sanction an ulti- 
matum with a declaration of war behind, it would be in the 
highest degree shortsighted to authorize by any vote the 
commencement of a course in which it would be impossible 
to stop. The time may come when mediation will be prac- 
ticable, but whenever the Northern Government is prepared 
to ask for the good offices of foreign Powers, the independence 
of the Confederacy will have been virtually conceded. It is 
possible that paramount considerations of high policy may 
render it necessary to anticipate the return of American 
sanity. There are sometimes reasons for war which are not 
strictly cases of war, and to avert ruin from a large portion 
of mankind might be a worthier motive than to vindicate the 
honour of the flag against the encroachments of some insolent 
officer. It is now only necessary to protest against taking 
such a step except with a clear perception of its consequences. 
One condition of interference would be co-operation with 
France, and there are always strong objections to a military 

There is also the question of t and loss to consider, as 
well as the claims of justice. suspension of the cotton 
supply causes great. distress, but a war with the Northern 
States of America would cost more than the inaintenanco of 
ipe Lancashire operatives. The exclusion of English manu- 

from the ports of the Union would not be removed by 
war, for it would be impossible to impose any definite tariif 


quotas to the new levy of 300,909 recruits. Virginia, Ten- 
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Federal Government would open Charleston and Mobile to 
the import and export trade, but the result will be attained, 
after a certain delay, at a smaller sacrifice. In a conflict with 
the Northern Federation, France would at most risk men, 
money, and ships, whilst England would have the burden of 
defending Canada, or the vexation of losing the province. On 
the whole, it might be found cheaper to buy cotton at the 
price of silk than to pay for it by two or three campaigns, 
followed by years of inextinguishable animosity. The mhabi- 
tants of the South naturally complain that their heroism and 
their success has not secured them the assistance as well as 
the good will of England; but the answer is, that the quarrel, 
though in the highest degree interesting, is carried on between 
strangers, whom their neighbours are not bound to coerce at 
their own expense. If Charleston were open to trade, English 
merchants would buy and sell there, but they cannot afford to 
make a road to the market. The future will bring its own 
circumstances and responsibilities; but until some change 
takes place, intervention is not to be recommended. 


THE RELIEF OF LANCASHIRE. 
i Nera Cotton Famine is altogether the saddest thing that has 
befallen this country for many a year. There have been 
gloomy times enough before this. e have seen Ireland 
perishing from actual starvation, and England half ruined 
from commercial distress. War and rebellion have taken their 
turn among the troubles from which a great nation can 
scarcely expect to be long free. But in the worst of our ca- 
lamities there has seldom been so pitiable a sight as the manu- 
facturing districts present at this moment. Where men suffer 
for their own faults or their own follies, pity may not be 
stifled; but still there is the feeling that a stern lesson is being 
read, which will guard them in future from the errors of their 
former course. But the toiling millions of Lancashire on 
whom this last blow has fallen have nothing with which to 
reproach themselves, and are suffering with brave constancy 
and unexampled patience the retribution which is due to the 
passions of a foreign people and the narrow policy of their own 
employers. There is nothing that the country could do to 
relieve this undeserved distress which would not be gladly 
and bountifully done, but the great aggravation of the trouble 
is, that anything like a substantial remedy is wholly beyond the 
capacity for public legislation or private munificence. The 
subscription of the wealthy, and the intervention of Parlia- 
ment, can at most give relief to physical distress, but nothing 
short of the restoration of their old industry can preserve the 
sturdy labourers of the manufacturing districts from the 
shame of pauperism, or sustain the independent spirit which 
has taught them to bear calamity as no population ever bore it 
before. No one would for a moment hint that it is any disgrace 
to them to accept assistance from a charitable fund, or even 
to become recipients of Poor-law relief. Help at such a time 
may well be claimed as a right, but no reasoning can prevent 
the men themselves from feeling as a degradation the loss of 
their position as independent, self-sustaining members of the 
community. 

Every one feels that renewed work is the only possible 
restorative; and, knowing this, there is still no plan to be 
devised but the raising of a subscription-fund and the improve- 
ment of the machinery of Poor-Law taxation. The very fact 
which was insisted on in the recent debates, that the rates in 
distressed districts are scarcely higher than the ordinary rates 
in many agricultural districts, is itself a proof of the hard 
struggle which the factory hands have maintained to save 
themselves from falling to the level of actual pauperism. 
The accumulated hoards of the Savings’ Banks have been 
drawn out, week after week, to supply the means of daily 
existence ; the smaller rate-payers themselves have become 
impoverished by the ruin of their best customers ; and 
before long the existing resources threaten to collapse 
in an almost universal pauperism. Of the two plans 
proposed for increasing the efficiency of the Poor Law, that 
which the Government have selected is unquestionably the 
right one to begin with, whether it may or may not suffice to 
meet the whole difficulty. An impoverished district may be 
aided either by spreading the area for relief over a wider tract, 
or by throwing the taxation over a future period. To call in 
the aid of neighbouring parishes and unions is at once fairer 
and wiser than to load the most distressed parishes with a heavy 
debt which would cripple the efforts of many years to come. 
It would be folly to draw upon the future until all present 
resources have been exhausted; and the aggregate wealth of 
Lancashire is so enormous that it may be hoped that, by dis- 
tributing the burden with something like equality, the means 


legacy of debt to posterity. Still there is no good reason why 
wer to use both alternatives should not be taken, even 
ough it might not be necessary to resort to a loan. Butis it 
impossible to do more than this? Is there no resource to be 


Ifa cotton blight had destroyed the crop throughout the world, it 
would be palpably hopeless to struggle against the disaster ; but 
the cruel part of the case is, that while the operatives are 
starving in forced idleness the material exists in abundance for 
supplying them with work and filling their homes with plenty, 
More than this, the cotton not only exists, but is within reach if 
the right means were but used to bring it here. For such an 
enterprise charitable association is in vain, and national in- 
terposition would end in certain failure. Commercial action 
is the only power which can bring the cotton of distant coun- 
tries in sufficient abundance to set the industry of Manchester 
once more in activity. The mill-owners, who are most deeply 
implicated in the risks of the present time, have had the sense 
to see that the Government cannot take upon itself the func- 
tions which belong to private traders; and in spite of the 
suggestions of two or three of her former leaders, Manchester 
has distinctly repudiated all idea of Government inter- 
ference with the course of trade. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of that once energetic town has resolved “ that 
‘abundance of cotton can be had from India—that any direct 
“interference by Government or by private associations, by 


“unsound and unsuccessful—and that the only public aid 
“which is possible is that which the Government of India can 
“afford by works of irrigation, roads, or railways, and by per- 
“ fecting the laws of contract and land tenure.” 


So far as any public action is concerned, no one will 
question the wisdom of these conclusions, even without 
reading the elaborate argument with which the Chamber 
of Commerce prefaces its resolutions. It is clear that 
the Government, which is spending 12,000,000/. a year 
upon railways and other public works, and has alread 
removed all trammels from the tenure of land, has done, or is 
doing, all that lies within its province. The Manchester 
Chamber may also, perhaps, be right in rejecting a scheme which 
they say has been ra for guaranteeing beforehand a 
fixed price for all the cotton which may be grown in 
a particular district. Except as a random sugges- 
tion, we do not know that any such proposal has 
ever been made; but it is strange that, in considering 
the various plans for procuring a supply of cotton, the 
manufacturers should be studiously silent as to the simplest 
plan of all—more especially as it is one which has been 
pressed upon them for many years, long before the American 
quarrel was thought of, and has been pertinaciously repeated 
ever since the present difficulty arose. It is agreed at 
last, even by mill-owners, that the cotton is to be had in 
India. It is also maintained, with much show of reason, that 
no good can be done by any extraneous interference between 
Manchester buyers and Indian growers. Either India must 
send her produce of her own accord to Manchester, or the 
manufacturers must send out to India to get it. Either of 
these courses would be in perfect harmony with the ordinary 
practice of trade; but Indian ryots have less capital, are sup- 
posed to have less enterprize, and certainly have very inferior 
facilities for entering upon a new trade, than the men who 
look upon themselves as the representatives of English energy 
and wealth. If the price keeps up, India will, no doubt, learn to 
ship her cotton in constantly increasing quantities to England ; 
but the trade will be impeded by passing through the hands of a 
multitude of middlemen, and it may take years before the ryot 
is taught to gather and clean his produce with the care which 
Manchester requires. The other alternative — that the manu- 
facturers should buy their cotton on the fields where it is 
grown —has the recommendation that it throws the whole 
transit business into the hands of Englishmen with capital at 
command, and with the skill and experience which are wanted 
to ensure the shipment of the right kind of produce in a con- 
dition suitable for Lancashire factories. 

It would have been satisfactory to learn why this project is 
not thought worthy of adoption. It is not because the cotton 
is not to be had. It is not because the import of cotton from 
India is an unpromising business, for no doubt seems to be 
entertained in Manchester that the natives, with all their dis- 
advantages, ought, if they could see their own interest, to rush 
into the speculation with avidity. There is some risk no doubt 
of a sudden fall in price from the possible termination of the 
American war; but now that stocks both here and in America 
are largely reduced, even peace would not at once bring up 


will be found to tide through the bad times without leaving a 
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therefore, urged to engage in this profitable traffic, and is 
doing so at last with eonsiderable energy; but while Man- 
chester has established her organs to preach commercial enter- 

ise to Hindoos, she throws discredit on her own teaching 
“ refusing to take part in the traffic which she recommends 
to others. It is no wonder that Indian natives hang back 
where the enterprising traders of England are afraid to 
venture, notwithstanding inducements far beyond any that 
are offered to Indian exporters. Manchester firms could 
import cotton more cheaply, could select samples more ad- 
yantageously, and could realize a larger profit than any Indian 
trader could expect to do. They would have the satisfaction, 
at the same time, of saving multitudes of dependent workmen 
from starvation; but, nevertheless, they think the risk too 
great, and have been appealing piteously to the half-civilized 
speculators of an inferior race to do for them what they 
do not think it prudent to do for themselves. So long as 
those most interested in obtaining a supply, rightly or wrongly, 
suppose it to be against their interest to seek it, it can scarcely 
be expected that their exhortations will have much effect, and 
the pervading tone of Indian comments on the subject proves, 
beyond all doubt, that the one thing which has counteracted 
the temptation of extraordinary prices has been the reluctance 
of Indian merchants to engage in a transaction of which the 
most enterprising class of Englishmen had shown themselves 
afraid. Time will perhaps cure these, as well as other fears ; but 
ifthe cotton dearth lasts twice as long as it need, the misfortune 
will be due to the lack of enterprise, not of India, but of 
Manchester herself. 


AUSTRIA AND THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


T is said to be a wise child that knows its own father. 
But sometimes paternity is established by the concurrence 

of so many valid proofs that a child may be excused if it 
thinks it really does know who has been the author of its 
existence. Long reputation, identification of interests, close 
familiarity, family likeness, and a hundred other signs, may 
all agree in pointing to the same result in a manner so strong 
that no sane man can affect to doubt. And if ever there was 
a paternity that might have been supposed to have been es- 
tablished indisputably—if a child could ever think it might be 
sure of its father—the relationship of the Zollverein to Prussia 
might have been considered past controversy. Forty years 
ago, Prussia invented and organized the association. Prussia 
has kept it together. Prussia has used it asa great engine 
of political influence. Prussia has just now come to London 
as the principal, and in many classes almost the only, exhi- 
bitor in the Zollverein department. The astonishment of the 
Germans may, therefore, be conceived when, a few days ago, 
they received the intelligence that Prussia was going to join the 
Zollverein. It was as if they had heard it announced, on 
convineing authority, that the Emperor of the Frencu 
was going to claim a connexion with the Napotgon family. 
If Prussia had had nothing to do with the Zollverein, who, 
they began to ask, had ever had anything to do with it? 
But they could not doubt that, somehow or other, Prussia was 
going to take up the Zollverein as a perfectly new thing. 
Not only was the fact stated in the Times, but a good many 
moral remarks were appended to the statement, and a pro- 
found knowledge evinced of the motives which had led the 
Court of Berlin to take so novel a step at so critical a 
juncture. The Prussians were not spared a wholesome lesson 
on the tardiness they had shown in profiting by the example 
of the good little States around them; but it was acknowledged 
that even Prussians learnt things by degrees, and that it was 
better to be wise late than never. This has fairly puzzled 
the Germans. All hope of separating the ego from the non 
ego—all schemes for distinguishing the Being of the universe 
from the Becoming — seemed at an end, if, in the compa- 
ratively simple region of practical politics, it turned out 
that Prussia had never had anything to do with a League 
of which she had been the chief member and mainstay 


for thirty years. And yet they could scarcely doubt that the | 
as gunpowder and tobacco, which he absolutely forbids to be 


T imes was right; for the Times, they know, snubs them with 
its superiority of knowledge on every occasion, brings its 
acquaintance with Frisian history to extinguish their foolish 
claims on the Danish Duchies, and explains to them, about 
once a quarter, their exact position— a very poor position — 
in the political system of Europe. Their comfort must be 
that, in Germany itself, no one knows the secret of Prussia 
having had no part in creating the Zollverein. In the reine | 
of the humpbacked, no one can laugh at round shoulders; and, 
as long as Austria continues to treat Prussia as the head of 
the League, it does not much signify whether outsiders can 


In itself, apart from English rectifications or mistaken 
views of things German, the history of the Zollverein is 
curious, and is closely connected with the general 
history of German politics. Originally, the league was 
a purely commercial one. It was set on foot by Prussia, 
and forced by her on almost all the smaller States as a 
great boon to trade. Its benefits were so obvious to the 
mercantile classes, and through them to the whole community, 
that even those States that most hate Prussia, and are most 
reluctant to be connected with her, would scarcely care to 
face the popular indignation that withdrawal from the Zollverein 
would awaken. During its earlier years, the Zollverein was, 
for all political purposes, overshadowed by the Bund; and 
Austria, having the preponderance there, was generally regarded, 
to the great delight of the majority of German sovereigns, as 
the head of Germany. But times have changed. Railways 
have brought the different nations of Europe into close com- 
munication, and free trade has started the notion of inter- 
changing products on the easiest terms. To favour free trade 
is now to take a definite political position; and as the Zoll- 
verein was a league to collect customs, it was obvious that 
the day would come when its members would discuss, not 
how customs should be collected, but what customs should 
be collected, so as to promote or repress the interchange 
of products with foreign nations. Prussia, as the head of 
the Zollverein, decided that it would make a great ad- 
vance towards free trade, and concluded a treaty with 
France by which German and French goods would be inter- 
changed with as little hindrance of custom dues as possible. 
The convention by which the Zollverein is held together is 
one only binding for a definite period, and has hitherto been 
renewed from time to time. The present convention will 
expire in 1865, and Prussia trusted that this treaty with 
France would be accepted by most, if not all, the minor mem- 
bers of the League; for she could act as she pleased in a year 
or two, and if they did not do as she did, they would incur the 
responsibility of breaking up a League that has confessedly had 
a large share in the receat rapid increase of wealth in Ger- 
many. The commercial policy of Germany was therefore 
determined for her by Prussia; and, in these days, to deter- 
mine a commercial policy is to exercise one of the greatest 
acts of political supremacy. It happens, too, that the Bund 
has now fallen into utter disrepute, and is obliged to follow 
humbly in the wake wherever any active German Power 
chooses to lead it. Austria has great difficulties of her own to 
encounter, and her influence in Germany is consequently dimi- 
nished. Therefore, to be the head of the Zollverein, and to 
assume successfully to direct its career, was to secure for Prussia 
a place in Germany which Austria has above all things sought 
to deny her. If this treaty with France came into general 
acceptance throughout Germany, under the direction of Prussia, 
it seemed impossible to doubt that, at least in times of peace, 
Prussia would be both the nominal and the real head of the 
Fatherland. 


_ But Free Trade has always a hard battle to fight in every 
country, and many of the minor German States cleave to 
Protection with a tenacity that would be thought respectable 
even in Philadelphia or Massachusetts. ese are, V 

naturally, the same States that regard Prussia generally wi 

the greatest jealousy, and mourn with the sincerest regret 
the decline of Austrian preponderance. Austria, as naturally, 
has the kindest wish to meet their views, and likes to take 
every opportunity of keeping up her political ascendency 
over them. They appealed to her to help them out of the 
scrape — to arrest the dangerous spread of the revolutionary 
and treacherous doctrines of Free Trade—and to prevent 
Prussia dealing with foreign Powers as if Germany belonged 
to her. She was not deaf to the voice of her humble 
friends, and her statesmen hit upon a device which has been 
hailed by her admirers as a marvellous stroke of Machiavellian 
reer 6 She has offered to join the Zollverein. Hitherto, 
she has kept aloof for many reasons. The League itself was 
tainted with its Prussian origin. There are many goods, such 


imported, and the vast extent of her non-German territories 
would make it equally difficult to include or exclude them 
from an arrangement with Germany. But now she has 
offered to join the Zollverein, hoping to fix PYissia on the 
horns of a terrible dilemma. If she were admitted, she would 
have a voice in adjusting the tariff for the future, and she 
and her Protectionist friends calculate that they could secure 
a tariff that would snuff out Free Trade in Germany for many 
years to come. No conventions could be made with foreign 
nations unless she were consulted and gave her approval; and 


see that it is all a delusion. 


her traditional superiority would incline foreigners to turn to 
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her, and not to Prussia, as the real mistress of the League. If 
Prussia refused to admit her, the greatest of German Powers, the 
League could scarcely pretend to be German, and the minor 
States might drop off from it with a very good face. It is said 
that the proposal did really frighten the Cabinet of Berlin, and 
it recoiled at first, with its usual timidity, from the dreadful 
responsibility of taking a definite course. But the hesitation has 
not been long. The Prussian nation was not in the mood to 
be done out of Free Trade, and political independence, and 
its self-respect before Germany and Europe, simply because 
Austria had hit on a clever dodge. The Prussian Ministry 
has summoned up courage, and has replied to Austria that 
Austria cannot join the Zollverein as it is, because the 
Zollverein wants altering to bring it into closer harmony with 
the principles of Free Trade. Prussia is determined to stick 
to the French Treaty, and to make Germany follow in her 
train. There is no reason to doubt that she will be perfectly 
successful if she does not waver. But it is also certain that 
she will meet with much opposition, and that the union of the 
Protectionists with her political adversaries, under the wings 
of Austria, will try severely her courage and endurance. Her 
friends may, however, console themselves with thinking that 
it is about time she was tried, and that every step that unites 
her more closely with the Western Powers, and compels her 
to assume a more independent position in Germany, must be 
for her real benefit in the long run, and will call out all the 
good qualities she may have to display. 


THE UNPAID ATTACHES. 


fie first loan to a poor relation is always an epoch 
in a man’s financial history. His first application for 
assistance may be moderate, and his hopes of a speedy extri- 
cation from his embarrassments may be very cheering; but 
your self-deceiving confidence is damped by a depressing in- 
stinct that you and he will be much better acquainted before the 
monetary transactions between you are finally closed. Some 
such anticipation must have worked as a motive for the ill-grace 
with which the House of Commons consented to dole out a 
very scanty pittance to the unpaid attachés upon Monday night. 
It is the first appearance of the Diplomatic Service upon the 
estimates. The demands of every other service have increased 
with each succeeding year. The gourd-like growth of the 
Civil Estimates are the constant theme of every economist’s 
lamentation. The noble army of officials have shown in recent 
years a power of self-multiplication which outstrips the prodi- 
gies of a rabbit warren. The voracity of “ Law and Justice,” 
sharpening year by year, demands the expenditure of vast 
sums, of which Mr. PitkineTon is in an admirable position to 
appreciate the practical results. Mr. Cowper, in the inspirit- 
ing task of defacing our parks and public buildings, shows 
a superiority to pecuniary considerations which would 
have frightened a Chancellor of the Exchequer in corrupter 
days. ‘The powers of growth inherent in the Education 
Grant defy even the revolutionary energy of Mr. Lowe. But 
up to this time the Diplomatic Service has been content with 
the 180,000/. which was assigned to it thirty years ago. This 
is the first year in which it has taken rank with the other 
official Olivers who are always asking for more. The appa- 
rition was well calculated to make the House of Commons 


use. 
Mt would be a happy thing if these occasional incidents could 
provoke our legislators into giving to the increased expendi- 
ture an attention more rational and more effective than is 
involved in a growling speech, and a subsequent saunter 
through the lobby. In the constant demands for higher pay 
which are coming to us from every branch of the public ser- 
vice there is something more than can be accounted for by the 
increased price of food. Financial reformers accept the fact 
that there has been a reaction on the retrenchment which was 
in vogue thirty years ago, as though it were some freak of the 
Fates for which it was hopeless to account. ‘They resist the 
tendency, talk against it, and vote against it; but they do not 
inquire into the causes which have produced it, or the re- 
medjes by which it may be stayed. Possibly, if they did, it 
might occur to them to connect together the stroke and its 
rebound. Fora quarter of a century, from the time of the 
Duke of WexLincTon’s first administration to the opening of 
the Russian war, their doctrines, in reference to administra- 
tive economy, have been supreme. Sinecures have been 
suppressed ; the large salaries of superior offices have been 
ruthlessly cut down; the favoritism which filled the lower 
appointments in the Civil Service has been extirpated by the 
iron hand of the Civil Service Examiners. According to the 


utmost possible cheapness, joined to the utmost possible 
efficiency, should have been the result of this salut 
policy. But, in spite of all their efforts, the last state of 
the Exchequer is worse than the first. The seven 
heads under which the Civil Estimates are ranged 
aptly represent the seven devils of increased expenditure, 
which the devil with whom Mr. Hume used to contend has 
brought back to his swept and garnished home. In spite of 
all that has been done, the expenditure is more uncontrollable 
than ever ; and the taste for spending is spreading to services 
which were never infected by it before. The truth is, that an 
exact political theory, like all other human blessings, has its 
drawbacks. There isa considerable advantage in the abolition 
of anomalies. It destroys a powerful weapon of agitation, 
which, in times of trouble, may be wielded with dangerous 
effect. An appreciable amount of political security is pro- 
bably contained in the fact that the higher ranks of our publie 
service are rewarded by no extravagant emolument, and that 
its appointments are the appanage of no single class. But 
the primary aim with which these reforms were made hag 
absolutely miscarried. The old anomalies might have been 
irritating, but they were cheap. The new exactitude and 
regularity may disarm political envy, but it increases esti- 
mates. Almost all the particular practices against which the 
fury of the apostles of retrenchment was directed, were in 
reality irregular devices to secure economy, re objectionable 
in theory, but very efficacious in practice, and whose operd- 
tion, in the present state of our finances, we sadly miss, 
Sinecures, pensions, patronage, were only so many contrivances 
for heaping rewards upon the most successful men in any 
department of the public service. The men who bore away 
these prizes were sometimes wretchedly unworthy of so 
much recompense. The grounds upon which they were 
selected were often highly dishonourable to their su- 
periors. But the fact still remained the same, that 
there were in each profession enormous prizes for those who 
were lucky enough to reach them. Sypney Surru has forcibly 
pointed out, in the case of the Church, the practical work- 
ing of the “plum” system of rewards. The hope of the 
plums draws to an ill-paid profession numbers who never 
reach, and never have a chance of reaching, its highest prizes, 
Salaries might be miserably low in the inferior grades of the 
public service; but each man consoled himself with the re- 
flection that it was possible for him by good conduct and good 
fortune to reach a position where he might acquire wealth for 
himself, and give a help to all who belonged to him. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, ora larger proportion still, 
this vision of pay and patronage was never realized; but 
still it served to fill the ranks of the public service, and to 
atone for the scanty remuneration of its inferior grades. All 
this is swept away now. No man, however successful in the 
army, the navy, or diplomacy, can hope to earn an independent 
fortune and found a family out of what he receives as a public 
servant. It naturally follows that the lower grades of these 
services are not content with their old scanty rate of pay. 
They were content to be paid in hope ; but now that the hope 
is cut off, they insist upon being paid in hard cash. 

The establishment of the Civil Service Examiners has 
been another costly triumph of the same kind. In respect 
to most branches of the public service it was a piece of 
theoretic pedantry, forced upon the departments against the 
protest of all their most eminent chiefs. But in its application 
to diplomacy, the examination test has a special absurdity. 
Proficiency in classics and history is very useless in most of 
the public departments; but the argument has always been 
urged in reply, that the intellectual power which enables a youth 
to acquire it is the same power as that which will enable 
him to work successfully in a public office. The rigorous 
uniformity with which the same panacea has been applied to 
all branches of the public service sufficiently indicates the 
school of thinkers from whom it comes. A slight exercise 
of reflection might have warned them of the absurdity of 
testing the attachés on a foreign mission by the same machi- 
nery as that which they were using in the ease of a Trea- 
sury clerk. An attaché’s intellectual labours are limited to 
copying, and a certain amount of translation. Beyond this 
his duties are of a character which will be far better 
performed by a to whom Wiitiam the Conqueror 
is a myth, and the three genders are-as inscrutable as an 
arrow-headed inscription, by any professor in either 
university. It is the attaché’s business to make himself ac 
quainted with the genders in their concrete, not their abstract, 
form. He has done the best day’s work when ho has made 
the greatest progress in the knowledge of mea, women, and 


careful calculations of the most exact philosophers, the 
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man whose most important duty it is to dangle about at parties 
and balls to any intellectual test, except that of a knowledge 
of French, is to ignore the real objects of his profession. If 
he is to undergo any examination at all, it ought to be not in 
Latin and history, but in dress and small talk. The final 
cause of a diplomatist’s existence is to pump and to persuade. 
He is to obtain information without seeming to care for it; and 
he is to imbue the minds of powerful men and women with 
his own master’s views. It is evident that for such duties book 
learning is of small account, compared to the power which is 
conferred by special social qualities. The theorists, however, 
will not have it so. They have insisted that every one who 
wishes to be an attaché must qualify himself for the post by the 
possession of a certain quantity of irrelevant erudition. Of 
course, if they desire it, it can be had. Cram is a mere 
matter of money. There are plenty of teachers now in London 
who, for a sufficient consideration, will undertake to enable 
any man to clear the leaping-bar of atest examination. If the 
Government desires that the candidate’s mind should be sub- 
jected to this very expensive and useless manipulation, it will, 
of course, be done. But then the Government must bear the 
expense of the operation. To pay a fee of one or two hundred 
pounds to a crammer, in order to be allowed the privilege of 
serving as an unpaid attaché for fourteen years in an expen- 
sive capital, is an arrangement to which the least calculating 
dandy will not submit. It is from the crammed attachés that 
this ery for salary comes. The Government has fined them 
heavily, and they look to be reimbursed ; and the demand is 
one which it is evident that the Government cannot long 
resist. It will be a comfort to think that the increased esti- 
mates it will require are all devoted to the furtherance of the 
sacred cause of Examination. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


» real history of the operations before Richmond is still 
but imperfectly known. The right wing of the Federal army 
was overpowered on the 26th and 27th of June; and it was 
not till the sixth day of fighting that General M‘CLeLLan, in 
his new position, repelled for the first time, and with consider- 
able slaughter, the attack of the Confederates. Mr. Lixcotn 
may have been judicious in his assurance to the troops that 
they had never been beaten; but it would have been a truer 
and perhaps a higher compliment to say that they have 
endured a great disaster without falling into utter ruin. It is 
at present impossible to ascertain the number of the Con- 
federates, nor is it certain whether their superiority of force 
at particular points resulted from the command of greater 
resources or from superior strategy. BEAUREGARD may or may 
not have taken a part in the operations, with or without any 
portion of the army which he lately commanded in the West; 
but, on the whole, it may be conjectured that the army at Rich- 
mond had the advantage in number, though it may be, for the 
moment, unable to resume the offensive against the main body 
of the Federals. Ifthe fate of M‘CLELLan’s siege train had 
been ascertained, there would be some means of forming a 
judgment whether the Confederate successes are likely to be 
decisive. It would have been impossible to attack Richmond 
if the heavy artillery on both sides had been equal; and the 
recent victories may perhaps have redressed the balance. 

The safety of M‘CLELLAN’s army depends on the width of 
the James River and on the range of the Confederate 
artillery. For many months, the Southern batteries on the 
Lower Potomac compelled the Federal General to depend for 
his supplies on the railway which connected Washington with 
the North; and if the James River, below the junction of 
the Chickahominy, can be similarly rendered inaccessible 
to store-ships and transports, he has neither railway nor 
toad to save him from starvation. He may perhaps still 
be strong enough to effect his retreat by York Town to 
his original point of disembarkation near Fort Monroe, but it 
must be supposed that he had reasons for preferring a 
flank march on the James River to the line of retreat 
which would have kept open his direct communication with 
the North. If the channel of the river is far enough 
from the right bank to allow a safe passage for the fleet 
and store-ships, M‘CLeLLAN may rest for a time in com- 
parative safety under cover of the gunboats. Yet the 
project of attacking Richmond in the face of a superior 
and victorious enemy cannot be seriously entertained, 
and it is difficult to believe that the Government will, from 
political motives, expose its best troops to the certainty of 
inglorious decimation by disease. The hottest part of the 
summer has set in; the shore of the James River is dotted 
with swamps; and even under the most favourable circum- 


stances there will be great difficulty and uncertainty in the 
supply of the army. The precedent of Sebastopol has shown 
that, where the sea is exclusively commanded by one belli- 
gerent, it may serve asa base of operations; but the allied 
forces in the Crimea had to do with an enemy who was 
further removed than themselves from his resources; and 
the Russians, notwithstanding their acknowledged gallantry, 
were never able to face English and French troops on equal 
terms. The Confederates have repeatedly shown that they 
are better soldiers than their antagonists, and they have the 
inestimable advantage of being at home. General M‘CLELLAN’s 
idle bluster is perhaps necessary to suit the taste of his 
countrymen, but he must be well aware that the siege of 
Richmond is over, and he has nothing else to stay for, except, 
perhaps, to facilitate some of Mr. Cuase’s ingenious operations ; 
nor is it improbable that he may be suddenly wanted else- 
where. 

The Government at Richmond is keeping its own secrets, 
and it has already shown that it knows how to profit by a 
central position. General Jackson, who, like many of his 
slain colleagues, has happily come to life again, knows the 
road from the Pamunkey to the Potomac, backwards and 
forwards. General Porz, who commands in Northern 
Virginia, although he may be less incapable than Fre- 
mont or Banks, is thus far only remarkable for an 
ultra-Federal capacity of fiction. It will be less easy to 
multiply his own forces than to invent 10,000 prisoners, 
and it is doubtful whether he can make head against the 
force which may possibly be detached against him from Rich- 
mond. ‘The Confederates might have found still more pressing 
occupation in annihilating Burnsivr if he had attempted to pene- 
trate through a hostile country to the southern bank of James 
River. When he reaches his destination by the safer course of 
the sea, North Carolina will have been relieved from the pre- 
sence of the invader. The recent victories cannot fail to add 
greatly to the strength of the Southern Government. The harsh 
measure of the conscription has been justified by success, and 
the waverers throughout the Confederate States must have been 
finally convinced that the restoration of the Union is hopeless. 
Baton Rouge and Murfreesborough have fallen; Tennessee 
and Missouri are ready to rise against their oppressors 
as soon as the Western army of occupation is sufficiently 
weakened; and even Kentucky will bitterly resent the per- 
verse folly of the Northern Abolitionists. 

The PresipENt appears to allow all his lieutenants absolute 
discretion in the choice of their policy. He supports General 
Butter in his spiteful insolence to women and foreigners, and 
he abstains from recalling General Hunter, who spends his time 
in provoking the implacable hostility of the whole Southern 
population. European imagination can scarcely understand 
the levity with which vital °questions of peace and war are 
treated in America. General Hunter has taken the decisive 
step of enrolling negro soldiers to act against those who are 
still claimed by the Federalists as countrymen and fellow- 
citizens. When a Democrat in the House of Representatives 
asked for information as to the negro levies, General Hunter 
wrote a facetious letter to the effect that his recruits were not 
fugitive slaves, but the slaves of fugitive masters. He added, 
that he hoped in a few months to have 50,000 black troops in 
the field; and although it was not shown that his conduct 
was sanctioned by the Presipent or the Secretary of War, 
the House received his smart communication with peals of ap- 
proving laughter. It was a mere joke at Washington to arm 
an inferior race for a war which such a course must render 
internecine. The people of England never forgave CHaRLEs 
for his design of arming Irish natives against Englishmen, and 
long afterwards Lord CuaTHam gave utterance to American 
indignation when he denounced the employment of Indian 
auxiliaries —“‘ those horrible hell hounds of war.” The 
Southern planter will be more deeply alienated by the al- 
liance of his enemies with his own negroes; and at least it 
may be said that so extreme a measure ought to be propounded, 
if at all, not by an ambitious or fanatical underling, but by 
the Presipenr and Cabinet, with the approval of the two 
Houses of Congress. It is possible that the thoroughgoing 
Abolitionists may be justified in their belief that it is more 
possible to restore the Union without Slavery than with it; 
for if the negroes could be first detached from their owners, 
and afterwards armed, the disproportion of forces between the 
North and South would render resistance hopeless. Were 
it possible that such a course should be resorted to, the 
white inhabitants of the seceding States might be forced 
to submit, and immigrants from the North might occupy 
their lands by right of conquest, as CromweELt’s soldiers took 


possession of Ireland. The Abolitionists and their allies have 
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not yet made up their minds as to the disposal of the liberated 
slaves, although Mr. Lixcotn proposes to deal with them as 
Nesucnapnezzar or Darrus would have treated an Asiatic 
tribe when its territories were required for imperial purposes. 
Whatever may be the merits of such a policy, it would be 
neither feeble nor inconsistent if it were deliberately adopted 
and systematically carried through. To fire the train which 
explodes a mine may be the act of a great commander, or the 
presumptuous blunder of a fool; but the House of Representa- 
tives will derive no credit from the success of a measure which 
it has sanctioned, without premeditation, in a reckless spirit of 
hostility to the South. A Mr. Smerman of Ohio improved the 
occasion by avowing his wish to reduce the South to a desert, if 
it could not otherwise be reduced to submission; and he 
added that, in fighting with the savages whom he proposes to 
reclaim within the limits of the Union, it was justifiable, if it 
were necessary, for the Federalists to act like savages. It is 
not surprising that the vapouring imbecility of the predomi- 
nant faction should revive the hopes of the Democrats, who 
have never heartily approved of the war. When Mr. Ciase’s 
printing-press stands idle in default of a demand for notes, and 
when the Prestpent’s proclamation for 300,000 volunteers has 
been answered by a fourth part of the number, the multitude 
will perhaps begin to listen to prudent and pacific counsels. 


THE REVENUES OF INDIA. 


hee controversy between Sir C. Woop and Mr. Larne has 
been so universally understood to be a matter rather of 
personal pique and technical argument than one which affects 
the real position of India, that it would be to no purpose to 
dwell upon the untoward dispute. Mr. Larya has published 
a brief reply to the main points of his opponent's argument, 
and, without recurring to the matters which we discussed last 
week, we may say that, on hearing both sides, it is plain 
enough that Sir C. Woop is not entitled to claim the easy 
victory which he appeared to win when he had no adversary 
to confront him. However paltry many of the criticisms on 
the Indian Budget may seem, they have nevertheless had 
their effect —as all such criticisms, whether right or wrong, 
are certain to have —on the estimation of Indian solvency ; 
and it is desirable to consider, quite apart from all reference 
to personal disputes, what the true financial position of 
India is. 

There are two tests of the condition of the country —the 
ascertained, or almost ascertained, results of the year which is 
past, and the estimates framed for that which has recently 
commenced. We will first consider the year 1861-2, which 
ended on the last day of April, and the accounts of which 
have, for eleven out of twelve months, been corrected and 
verified by actual experience. The revenue, in the strict sense 
of the word —that is to say, the produce of taxation, the 
returns from investments in public works, and similar items 
—make up a grand total of very nearly 43,000,000/. On 
the other side, there is, first, an expenditure on the army 
and navy of about 13,500,000/. in India and z,500,000l. at 
home. The charge on account of the public debt and dividends 
on India Stock is altogether rather more than 5,000,000/.; and 
the remaining current expenditure, excluding public works, 
railways and similar investments, is less than 16,000,000/. in 
India, and about as much above 1,000,000/. in England, making 
a total current expenditure of 37,500,000/. We have, there- 
fore, the satisfactory fact, that the current income of the past 
year exceeded the current expenditure by nearly 5,500,000/. 

It would be a mistake to jump to the conclusion that this 
enormous sum was available for remission of taxation. The 
authorities of India fill the double positioh of political ad- 
ministrators and owners of land; and though, in the former 
capacity, they would only be bound to cover ordinary outlay 
with ordinary income, they have an obligation cast upon 
them, as benevolent and thrifty landlords, to invest largely 
after year in the improvement of their colossal estate. 

ey did so invest in the year 1861-2 a sum far in excess 
of this 5,500,000/. In the first place, they spent npon public 
works, most of which were reproductive improvements, the 
greater part of the available balance, that is to say, a sum of 
nearly 3,900,000/. Besides this, they laid out upon railways 
(including the disputed loss by exchange) about 6,500,0001. 
aan also had to pay as interest to the railway companies a 
further sum of 1,300,000/. The total expenditure on account 
of permanent reproductive improvements was, therefore, some- 
thing not vey far short of 12,000,000/. Now, how was this 
provided for? 5,500,000/., as we have already said, was sup- 
plied by the surplus of ordinary revenue. About 6,000,000/. 


more was borrowed at 5 per cent. from the railway companies 


themselves, leaving about half a million (which represented 
the excess of the railway investments in India over the rail. 
way capital raised in England) to be covered either by railway 
loans or out of any cash balances available for capital invest- 
ments. In point of fact, no loan was necessary, and the cash 
balances proved sufficient to cover this extra half million. Where 
the money came from, it is not easy to specify ; but — partly, 
perhaps, from receipts which had not yet found their way inte 
the accounts (which for the last month were based on estimate 
only), partly from sums coming in which had been brought 
to account in a former year —the fact remained that the cash 
balances, after covering all the current expenditure and all the 
investments, instead of being reduced by half a million, as the 
accounts would have suggested, were actually much larger, 
after all allowances for temporary supplies from London, than 
they were at the close of the previous year. 

The broad result of this year, therefore, was that India paid 
all the current charges, including those in England ; that there 
remained an apparent balance, partly surplus and partly 
railway capital, of 11,500,000/. for investment in permanent 
works; that she actually invested 12,000,000/. in this way, of 
which only one-half was obtained from the companies; and 
that, notwithstanding this excess upon the balance shown by 
the accounts, her treasury was fuller at the close than at the 
commencement of the year. These are the facts of the last 
year, stated without reference to the dispute as to the form 
which the accounts ought to take; and from these facts the 
public will be able to judge whether a country which can do 
so much in the shape of permanent improvements is or is not 
in a flourishing condition. 

It is fortunate that no contest has arisen about the sound- 
ness, or rather the extreme moderation, of the estimates for 
1862-3. Sir C. Woop has shown himself capable of criticism, 
to say the least, and he frankly acknowledges that he has no 
reason to suspect the estimates of revenue of exaggeration, or 
to suppose that the outlay has been set down at less than its 
probable amount. Of course it is possible that unforeseen 
events — such as a derangement of the opium market, a famine, 
a drought, or any one of the many contingencies which affect 
the revenues of India—may disturb the caleulations for @ 
period which has not yet arrived; but it is conceded that we 
may take the figures set down by Mr. Larne as sober esti- 
mates, which are more likely than not to be surpassed by the 
actual receipts. If we treat the conjectural balance-sheet for 
1862-3 in the way in which we have dealt with the actual 
balance-sheet of the previous year, we find still stronger grounds 
for congratulation. Notwithstanding the remission of about 
700,000/. of taxation, including the obnoxious additions pre- 
viously made to the duties on English goods, the ordinary 
revenue in India is expected to exceed that of the previous 
year. The ordinary current expenditure (omitting, as before, 
investments in publie works and railway outlay) will be about 
32,100,000/. in India, and rather more than 5,000,000/. at 
home; but these results have to be corrected by an extraor- 
dinary item of expenditure in England of 450,000/., partly 
for the new Indian Office, and partly for the establishment of 
a telegraph through Persia, and an extraordinary receipt of 
700,000/. for repayments into the Home Treasury from the 
War Office and other sources. Altogether this will leave a 
balance of cash of about 5,800,c00/. towards meeting the 
expenditure on public works and railways. It is expected 
that the advances from the Companies will reach 7,0c0,000l., 
leaving a total of nearly 13,000,000/. for permanent invest- 
ment and for payment of railway interest, the charge for 
which will be 1,500,000/. As before, Mr. Laine proposes to 
invest about halfa million beyond this amount, the cash balances 
being ample for the purpose, and, in fact, large enough to 
allow of an excess of investments of two or three millions 
more without embarrassing the Indian Government. That the 
application of an excessive balance to permanent investments 
is quite as legitimate as placing it in ordinary securities, there 
can be no doubt; and it seems that Lord Cannrye would have 
been disposed to sanction such an increase in the amount 
applied to reproductive works, but for the strain which so 
much extra labour would have thrown upon the Public Works 
department. Sir C. Woop, in his pique against the financial 
administration of India, has sent out a peremptory order that 
the investments in public works shall be reduced so as to 
prevent the possibility of any diminution in the cash balances. 
But it is clear that such a diminution would be no evil, and 
that the improvement of road and canal communication would 
be a great good ; and as there is abundance of money it may 
be hoped that the Secretary of Srare will not insist upon 
taking his revenge out of India for the slights which he con- 
siders he has suffered at the hands of Mr. Larse. The tendeney 
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of the cash balances has been to exceed, from various unex- 
plained causes, the anticipated amounts ; and, even if this should 
not continue, it is certain that, if the estimates of revenue are 
not falsified by experience, there will be money enough to cover 
far more than the half-million which it is proposed to draw from 
that source for the development of the resources of India. It 
would be better policy to increase than to reduce such an 
investment ; and while India is able, with the assistance of 
private capital to the extent of 7,000,000/. to lay out as much 
as 13,000,000/. upon roads, canals, and railways, it will be 
difficult, by the most ingenious dissection of accounts, to per- 
suade the public that her prosperity is a sham and her prospects 
the interested picture drawn by a financier with no other ob- 
ject than the glorification of his own policy. When all petty 
personal bickerings shall have been forgotten, it will be re- 
membered that the years 1861 and 1862, in which Mr. Laine 
had the good fortune to preside over her finances, were those 
in which India, for the first time after the mutiny, proved her- 
self capable of defraying all ordinary expenses, and adding 
from four to five millions a year to the fund which she borrowed 
for works of commercial and agricultural improvement. 


THE FOURTH CHINESE WAR. 
T rumours may be trusted, we are steadily drifting into 
another Chinese war. Sir Caartes Woop is as chary of 
information as if it were prize-money ; but there appears to 
be no doubt that the repulse in which the French admiral 
was killed was severe enough to justify the despatch of an ur- 
gent requisition for more troops to India. What the extent 
of the disaster has been, no reports are full enough to enable 
us to decide. It is difficult, therefore, as yet, to judge what 
amount of reparation will be thought necessary to rehabilitate 
the honour of the British flag. The defeat suffered by our 
gunboats before the Taku Forts, cost us upwards of five mil- 
lions before our wounded honour was healed. Until more 
detailed accounts reach us, it is a mere matter of surmise 
whether the disgrace of being repulsed by the Taepings will 
cost us ten millions or only a few hundred thousand pounds. 
It is possible that, in consideration of our victors 
being only marauders, the reparation may be done 
cheap. It is a consolation to think that they do 
not present to our ambition any of those objects of achieve- 
ment by which glory is shed upon a nation’s arms. They 
have not got a capital; and therefore we cannot take it. 
They have not got a Summer Palace; and therefore we cannot 
burn it. We cannot extract from them an indemnity, be- 
cause they have got no money to pay it; and the very unde- 
sirable character of such a situation precludes us from 
demanding for any British subject permission to reside at 
their Court in the quality of Ambassador. They have nothing 4 
to give us but their lives, and therefore we must be satisfied 
to take a few of them. The stain upon our flag will pro- 
bably be satisfactorily washed out, in the judgment of mili- 
tary men, if we plant a battery of Armstrong guns safely 
out of range of the Taeping artillery, and kill as many 
of them as we can without an unreasonable expenditure of 
ammunition. This will be the cheapest mode of satisfying 
our honour. But if operations are to be conducted on the scale 
of the Bruce and Bowrine wars, Mr. Guapstone will have 
the pleasure of presenting us with a deficit next year, com- 
to which all his former achievements in the same 
line will have been paltry and ignoble. 
It is possible that these Chinese wars may be necessary for 
the protection of trade; but the trade ought to be very 
lucrative to justify so heavy an insurance. The irritating 
peculiarity of them is that they seem to be undertaken in 
pursuance of no settled policy. There is no object which, 
when it is gained, will give us good ground for hoping that 
we have done with Chinese wars. We are not fighting to 
gain territory or to keep it; but we are fighting for that 
much more impalpable possession which we describe as the 
Chinese trade. It is the indefiniteness of the task we have 
undertaken that makes each new Chinese war open so terrible 
a vista of prospective . There is no limit to the 
obligations which the protection of a trade may not im- 
pose upon us. From the destruction of pirates we have 
advanced to the armed occupation of the ports in which 
the right to trade has been conceded. From the 
Occupation of the ports we have now advanced another 
step; and in order to protect trade, we attack the land marau- 
ders whose depredations dry it up at its source. “With 
ces in growing disorder, it becomes an interesting ques- 


tion to ask how far this is to go? If the Taepings should 


tea plantations, shall we make an expedition into the interior 
for the protection of the silk and tea trade? It is possible 
that, if our military commanders could be induced to confine 
themselves strictly to the ports they hold, they might aceom- 
plish their task without any undue pressure on the English 
tax-payer. But, in adding to the obligation of defending the 
ports the further duty of defending the tract of country 
enclosed within a radius of thirty miles, it may be feared 
that they have undertaken more than they can do. The 
question which Englishmen will speedily have to decide is, 
whether, in the present state of our commerce and finances, we 
can afford to furnish them with the means of accomplishing that 
which they have undertaken. There is no doubt that our 
armaments exist in a great degree for the protection of trade. 
But if we must spend our money in bringing customers to the 
English market, and goods to the English consumer, we may 
lay it out more profitably than in fighting 400,000 Chinamen 
at the other end of the world. After all, it isa pecuniary 
difficulty that precludes us from giving food to our Lancashire 
workmen, and a market to our languishing manufactures, by 
terminating the objectless war in America. After all, war 
for the sake of trade, is a pure question of profit and loss. 
It would be easier to decide to which side of the account the 
operations in China are to be carried, if it were ible to 
obtain any candid explanation of the objects which they are 
intended to achieve. That our forces should wilfully expose 
themselves to defeat, merely to maintain a particular cordon 
of neutralized territory, which it has pleased the military 
commanders to mark out, is scarcely probable. At least, if it 
be true, it implies the old contempt for semi-barbarous enemiez 
which has so often led English troops into calamity. 

But our friendships are more pregnant with peril than our 
enmities. The most formidable of all the current rumours is 
that which alleges that the troops which have been hastily 
sent for from India are to be paid for by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. In other words, they are to fight, not to save the 
factories of Shanghai, but to prop up the Tartar dynasty on 
its throne. What the reward is which we propose to ourselves 
for such disinterested services, it is not very difficult to guess. 
There would be no objection to Admiral Hore playing 
“ Hengist” to Prince Kune’s “ Vortigern,” if he were fighting 
purely on his own account. But there is no record that 
Henaist was equipped for his fortunate enterprise by an 
income-tax levied on the tribes who dwelt on the 
banks of the Elbe. If such an arrangement had been 
a condition precedent to his adventure, we might have 
remained a race of Celts unto this day. If in the brain of 
any Minister there lurks the faintest shadow of a project 
for pledging England’s power to the maintenance of the 
Mantchoo dynasty on the throne of China, it is time for the 
British tax-payer to speak up for his own interests. One 
Turkey is enough for one generation. We have given abundant 
trial to our capacity for infusing from without an extraneous 
strength into the arteries of a decaying race; and the success 
has not been so brilliant as to incite us to a repetition of the 
experiment. There is undoubtedly, to most English Ministers, 
and especially to the present Prime Minister, a supreme 
gratification in conducting the Government of several other 
countries besides theirown. But the taste is an expensive one 
to gratify when the people who are selected to minister to 
it live at a distance of fifteen thousand miles, and number 
about a million of population for every two British soldiers 
whom we are at present able to send to keep them in 
check. In India we have been taught by a severe lesson the 
impolicy of meddling in civil wars with which we have no 
concern. Our present attitude towards the combatants in 
Affghanistan is a proof of our advance in the science of self- 
control. The lesson is still more needed farther East. China 
is in the agony of a vast revolution. A government must be 
very near its fall which is so weak or so odious that it cannot 
rouse its subjects to resist an army of marauders who leave 
every district through which they pass a desert. To intervene 
on behalf of such a government is a policy more fatuous than 
the attempt to save the Bournon dynasty in France, which 
has been laid to the charge of Pirr. It is our duty to pro- 
tect British property and British lives, and to concern our- 
selves with nothing else. It may be imconvenient that 
civil war should ruin our silk and tea trade; but we must 
reconcile ourselves to the loss of ‘them, as we have reconciled 
ourselves to the loss of the American cotton, by the consider- 
ation that it will be cheaper to suffer quietly than to intervene. 
If intervention in either case were possible, America would 
stand first on the list for our good offices in that . 
Cotton is more important than tea; and there would be more 


take to cutting down the mulberry-trees, or devastating the 


hope of a conclusion from a war with a fixed Government 
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than with a huge shapeless mass like the horde of Taepings. 
But the most hopeless enterprise of all will be a crusade in 
the cause of legitimacy, as represented by the heir of Hren- 
Fune. And to that, if we let out our troops to be paid from 
the treasury of Pekin, our operations will inevitably come. 


THE DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


ORD MONCKR’S opportune and spirited speech at Montreal 

appears not to have offended his hearers; but whether the 
Colonial Parliament will act upon his advice it is impossible to 
say. The position of the Imperial Government is not a little 
embarrassing, for, if Canada were attacked, it would become 
necessary to put forth the whole power of England in defence 
of a possession which but nominally belongs to the Mother- 
country. Even if the honour or pride of the nation were not a 
sufficient motive for resisting invasion, it would be absolutely 
necessary to relieve and reinforce the actual garrison of 
Canada. No Government could leave a small army of 
14,000 or 15,000 men to be overwhelmed by the innumerable 
forces which would be at the command of the enemy ; and yet it 
is on full consideration of the state of the case that the Canadian 
Parliament has voted a ridiculous contingent of 5,000 men 
for the defence of half a continent. Few individuals or 
communities incur trouble or expense when they can get 
others to take the burden off their hands; and Canada is 
not inclined to put its hand in its pocket when the inex- 
haustible English Exchequer is open to the demands of 
the colony. wi | outlying dependency believes itself to be 
indispensable to the greatness and security of the Empire; 
and although the Canadians levy protective duties on English 
produce, they know that there is a strong feeling in favour of 
retaining their allegiance, and they suppose that the senti- 
ment must be founded on considerations of interest. Opinion 
at home wavers as to the theoretical expediency of keeping 
the North American colonies, and in the meantime it inclines 
against the decided and irrevocable measure of separation. 
Economists have not succeeded in discovering any pecuniary 
advantage which can result from the possession of a self- 
governing province; but, on the other hand, it is better to 
deal with friends who acknowledge a certain degree of sub- 
ordination than with pugnacious and irritable rivals, who 
may at any time assume the position of enemies. The United 
States were troublesome colonies, but they are still more un- 
manageable neighbours; and if their disruption from the English 
Empire could have been prevented or postponed, they might 
not have entered so early on the career of political degeneracy 
which commenced with the achievement of their independence. 
The descent from Wasutncton and his contemporaries to 
Lrxcoty and his contemporaries would have been worth pre- 
venting or retarding at the cost of a good deal of adminis- 
trative squabbling. 

If the connexion with England were dissolved, Canada 
would still have two alternatives remaining. Three millions 
of vigorous inhabitants, occupying a territory large enough 
for fifty times their numbers, ought to be able to found and 
maintain an independent Government; but sovereignty has 
its duties, or rather its unavoidable liabilities, as well as its 
rights. Two years ago, it might have been thought that a 
peaceable Republic was possible in the immediate vicinity of 
the great Federation which had neither an army nor a navy ; 
but it is now evident that a great military establishment could 
alone protect Canada against invasion, and perhaps it would 
be still more n to maintain a powerful fleet. 
The St. Lawrence, like the Mississippi, is open to ships 
of war, and the command of the great lakes would 
involve undisputed supremacy on land.~ The Federalists 
have not only overmatched the maritime force of the 
South, but they have been, consequently, able to annihilate 
it. Unless the Canadians were able to fight an invader on 
the water with an equal force, they might as well surrender 
without a contest. By sufficient exertions they would perhaps 
be able to defend their own lakes and rivers; but they could 
never hope to keep the open sea against the Americans or to 
blockade New York and Boston. By parting from the Mother- 
country they would sacrifice the gratuitous and powerful 
support of the English navy. The remaining alternative of 
annexation to the Northern Federation is undoubtedly simple 
and easy ; and if those who determine Canadian policy are con- 
tent to abandon all hope of future independence and greatness, 
they may secure safety, and perhaps material open: by 
merging the great provinces of British America in the Union. 
If they are not prepared for such a measure, it is worth their 
while to consider whether they prefer to defend themselves 
with or without English assistance. 


The recent refusal to organize a local mili system 
is excused by those colonists who think an ones 
on grounds which deserve fuir consideration. The i 
allege that a war with the United States is more likely to 
originate in a quarrel between the two Governments than in 
any colonial collision or misunderstanding. The seizure of 
the Trent concerned Canada only as a part of the Empire; and 
if a war arises hereafter from the recognition of the South, or 
the interruption of the blockade, the Coionial Parliament will 
not have been responsible for the causes of the rupture. For 
reasons like these, it is urged that the Mother-country ought 
to bear the consequences of its own measures, and that Canada 
would suffer more than its share of the evil by becoming 
necessarily the theatre of war. The only answer to such an 
argument is, that it is for the colonists to consider whether 
it is worth while to continue in their present allegiance. 
England cannot afford to retain the colony if it is to be 
merely a vulnerable point of attack, while it contributes 
little or nothing to the available force of the Empire, 
As long as diplomacy and foreign relations are managed 
by the Supreme Government, it is evident that no depen- 
dency can, in the first instance, be a party to a quarrel; 
yet it is highly probable that, whatever might be the pretext 
for a rupture with the Northern States, the defenceless con- 
dition of Canada would be its determining cause. The whole 
strength of the Empire would be readily put forth in aid of a 
warlike community of fellow-subjects, but it would be as 
unprofitable for England to keep an unarmed province withifr 
reach of the American democracy as for a shopkeeper to 
expose outside his window goods belonging to a stranger, and 
to undertake the risk of insuring them against thieves. In 
the French wars of the eighteenth century, the English colonies 
were always zealous, not only in defending themselves against 
the national enemy, but in prosecuting schemes of conquest 
for their own benefit, and for the honour of the Crown. But 
for their energy, the French possessions might still perhaps 
encircle the English settlements, from the borders of New 
England to the mouths of the Mississippi. 


Lord Monck indicated with sufficient accuracy the share 
which it would be possible for England to take in a war for the 
defence of Canada. The Imperial navy would keep the seas, 
and contest the control of the lakes; anda powerful contingent 
from the regular army would serve as a nucleus for colonial 
resistance. The ports of the Union would probably be blockaded, 
and the English Government would use all its influence and diplo- 
matic resources to distress the invader in his own dominions; but 
the bulk of the land army, and especially of the infantry, must 
be supplied by the colonists themselves. The Americans have 
learned to raise enormous armies, and in time they will learn to 
handle them. It is perfectly impossible for equal numbers to 
be sent across the Atlantic, or to be maintained at so great a 
distance from home. If the Canadians are in earnest, they 
are as well able as the Confederates to defend their own 
independence. Instead of relying, like the victorious Govern- 
ment of the South, on their own unassisted efforts, they 
would be aided on land by a powerful ally, they would 


have unlimited access to supplies of arms and military stores, 


and they would be relieved from the cost and burden of 
watching the sea. When the crisis arrived, the popula- 
tion would, no doubt, be sufficiently excited against the in- 
vader. The Canadians come of a warlike stock, or rather 
they descend from two or three races none of which have 
been remarkable for ultra-pacific tendencies. After the 
Trent outrage, the whole country was unanimous in profes- 
sions of loyalty, and the subsequent course of American 
history has not been calculated to attract any foreign sympathy. 
Unluckily, it would be too late to arm after a declaration of 
war. The Federal Government will never precipitate a 
rupture until it has a force in hand which may hope to over- 
run Canada at the beginning of a campaign. The only 
security against a quarrel is a preparation which will give 
fair warning that nothing is to be gained by a war, and that 
it may possibly end in a rectification of the Maine frontier. 


A GREAT DAY FOR IRELAND. 


is any other country on the 
face of the earth. fore last Sunday, we suppose it 
never happened in the whole history of mankind that the 
foundation of a new seat of learning and religion was signalized 
by an uproarious open-air “ demonstration,” in which the 
seditious element was barely prevented from putting academic 
and ecclesiastical propriety altogether out of countenance. 
The affair was prefaced by a concio ad populum from the Very 
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Reverend Rector of the very Irish Oxford of the future, which 
reads wonderfully like a summons to Donnybrook to arise in 
its moral might and majesty and bid defiance to the base 
Saxon. The obstreperous O’Connellism of Dr. Wooprock’s 
appeal to his fellow-countrymen had the strongest possible 
flavour of Mullaghmast and the Hill of Tara. The free and 
enlightened peasantry who were summoned to assist at the 
jnaugural festival of orthodoxy and erudition were urgently 
enjoined to avoid a breach of the peace. It was thought 
necessary to explain, in the most impressive terms, that there 
were to be no shillelaghs on the day consecrated to the interests 
of sound learning, no breaking of heads, and, above all, no 
“drinking to excess.” “ Ribands, banners, and emblems” 
were explicitly interdicted in the sacred name of “ Ireland and 
“the cause "—a prohibition, however, which appears from the 
sequel to have been interpreted in a highly non-natural 
sense. It having been intended, as we are told, in some quar- 
ters, that the proceedings should assume a character which 
might have precluded the co-operation of gentlemen desirous of 
remaining in the commission of the peace, the very reverend 
author of this eminently academic address was anxious to 
have it understood that the affair must be kept within the 
strictest limits of legality. “‘ Prove yourselves, fellow-country- 
“men, worthy of your fathers. Europe, America, the world, 
“our brothers in Heaven, have their eyes upon us. Show 
“ them the noblest spectacle to be seen on earth — a faithful, a 
“united people, determined to have their rights, equally 
“ determined,” &c. It may be doubted whether such a grace 
as this was ever said before over a festival of learning and 
religion. It is not for us to assert that the injunction against 
tippling and rioting was uncalled for or inappropriate, but it 
must be owned that it furnishes an extremely odd introduc- 
tion to the ceremonial of laying the foundation-stone of an 
academical institution. St. Patrick’s University, whatever 
its other claims on our respectful admiration, may safely be 
pronounced unique in the circumstances under which it first 
invites the homage of Ireland and of mankind. 


It is gratifying to be able to record that the exhortations of 
the Very Reverend Rector were so far attended to that the 
day’s proceedings ended without a shindy. Nobody is reported 
to have been killed or wounded in honour of free University 
education; and, as the cautious historian explains, “the 
“ public-houses being all closed, nobody got drunk.” On the 
whole, Sunday last was what the late illustrious Liberator 
would have called “a great day for Ireland.” There was a 
procession miles long, including all that is respectable, eminent, 
and influential in the Isle of Saints, with the single exception 
that the gentry—even the Catholic gentry — were almost 
entirely unrepresented. There were the Dublin Trades’ Unions, 
with huge banners freshly done up for the occasion — the 
slaters, the carpenters, the stone-cutters, the tanners, and the 
shoemakers being conspicuous among the crowd of devotees 
who were eager to testify their solicitude for the advancement 
of polite letters. There were religious fraternities, and Benefit 
Societies, and Young Men’s Societies, without number, from 
all the four provinces. Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Clonmel, 
and Kilkenny contributed mayors and town councillors, with 
sword, mace, and the rest of the paraphernalia of civic dignity. 
There were half-a-dozen carriages full of bishops in their 
pontifical robes. It seems to have been no part of the official 
programme to admit to the honours of the day that not too 
loyal body known as the Brotherhood of St. Patrick; but 
nevertheless we are informed that the members of that respect- 
able association “managed somehow to get into the proces- 
“sion,” and thus to obtain the apparent sanction of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy for their peculiar form of patriotism. The 
line of march was kept by a mounted detachment of the Papal 
Brigade, who acted on the occasion as a sort of amateur 
police — “fine soldierly-looking fellows,” as a friendly reporter 
describes them, radiant in all the glories of many a well- 
fought Italian battle-field. Unluckily, these heroes omitted to 
discharge one most essential part of their duties ; for when the 
procession finally arrived at the scene of action, all the places 
allotted to the chief performers were occupied by an enthu- 
siastic but impracticable mob, and for a long time it was 
feared that the chief business of the day would, after all, be 
left unaccomplished. The foundation-stone was only laid at 
last with infinite difficulty, and with an unseemly haste which, 
as we regret to learn, completely “spoiled the solemnity of the 
“closing act of the drama.” Nevertheless, the thing was 
done, better or worse; and St. Patrick’s University, though 
still without a charter, can at least boast a local habitation 
andaname. The proceedings terminated with a dinner, at 
which it is hardly necessary to mention that “His Holiness 
“the Pore” was the first toast, and “ Her Majesty the Queen” 


the second. On the speeches delivered on the occasion we 
have little to remark, except that the keynote of all of them 
seems to have been jubilant exultation at the magnificent 
moral victory gained over a Saxon Government. With cha- 
racteristic judgment and good taste, Mr. Macuire declared 
that “they ought to look on Lord Patmerston as the real 
“ founder of the University”—a neat way of putting the un- 
doubted fact that the Dublin mob cares not two straws about 
the Catholic University, but is delighted with the opportunity 
of a demonstration, under episcopal auspices, which pleasingly 
recalls the memories of O’ConneELt and 


This seems, in fact, to be the only practical significance of 
an affair which, viewed with reference to its ostensible object, 
is ridiculously incongruous and unreal. The notion that the 
slaters and stone-cutters of Dublin, or the gentlemen of the 
Brotherhood of St. Patrick, or even the provincial tradesmen 
who figured in their municipal finery, are profoundly inte- 
rested in the cause of academical learning, may be safely 
dismissed from serious consideration; but it is unques- 
tionably shown that the Roman Catholic hierarchy are able 
to get up a monster meeting for any purpose in whi 
they may conceive the interests of their Church to coi 
with a demonstration against the British Government. This 
is not, perhaps, the highest form of moral and spiritual 
influence ; and the current assize reports suggest the wish that 
prelates who claim to wield at will the fierce democracy of 
Ireland would employ some portion of their power over their 
countrymen in discouraging murder. Nevertheless, it may be 
admitted that the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
sister country have acquired some proficiency in the coarser 
arts of demagoguism, and might probably attain considerable 
success if they laid themselves out to foment and organize 
legal and constitutional sedition. It is another question how 
far they have it in their power to confine irr mani- 
festations of popular feeling within the limits which they may 
deem expedient for their own purposes. It is by no means 
proved that a formidable agitation for purely ecclesiastical 
objects is possible just now in Ireland. There is some reason 
to doubt whether even the demonstration of last Sunday 
was entirely satisfactory to its right reverend instigators. 
A noisy popular display which was chiefly remarkable for 
the absence of the Catholic gentry — which included not a 
single peer, only four members of Parliament, and scarcely 
any county magistrates—cannot be taken as an encou- 
raging proof that the Catholic University is enthusiastically 
supported by those to whom its advantages are offered, and 
without whose support it must necessarily fall to the ground. 
In other respects, also, it may be questioned whether the 
recent ceremonial was an unmixed hierarchical success. It 
is understood to be no part of the policy of the Irish priest- 
hood and its heads to cultivate an alliance with the revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood of St. Patrick, and it is doubted whether 
the adhesion of the Dublin Trades’ Unions is to be perma- 
nently secured on mutually acceptable terms. In fact, we 
already hear of ominous complaints on the part of those 
bodies of the “sectarian” character of a demonstration in 
which they concurred on exclusively “national” grounds. 
All things considered, it appears far from certain that the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops have that complete 
of the popular mind which would make it expedient for them 
to rely on agitation and monster meetings as an instrument of 
episcopal power. 

With reference to the particular institution on whose 
behalf the grotesque exhibition of last Sunday was got up, 
it is scarcely necessary at this moment to say a serious word. 
If the Catholic University is ever to come to anything, it is 
certain that it must be governed by influences having no sort 
of affinity to those which ided over its foolish and in- 
decorous inauguration. The question of the Charter, of 
which so much is said, is very far from being the most 
important question that can just now occupy the attention of 
its friends. It is quite possible that that question may some 
day be answered to Dr. CuLLey’s satisfaction, and yet that St. 
Patrick’s University may turn out a dead failure. Charter or 
no charter, the University will not succeed if it does not 
command the and confidence of the Roman Catholic 
gentry of Ireland, if its degrees represent a low tone of 
thought and an inferior standard of scholarship, and if its 
dignitaries degrade it and themselves by descending to the 
coarsest and vulgarest forms of political agitation. As matters 
stand, it strikes us that the first condition of the prosperity of 
the new Catholic University is not to get a charter, but to get 
rid of the Very Reverend Dr. Woop ocx. 
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IDYLS. 


HERE are certain words which habit teaches us to use with 
some sort of meaning, and which have, so far, a definite sense 
that-we can tell when their employment would be very inappro- 
priate, but which seem to elude our grasp if we try to ask ourselves 
what their real meaning is. Idyl is one of these words. What is 
an idyl? In-what sense are the tales and scenes from the Arthur 
legends idyls, and what is meant by calling the Vicar of Wake- 
or Hermann ‘and Dorothea idyllic? It is worth while to 
attempt to fix the meaning of which are now used as con- 
taining in themselves a large amount of condensed criticism. To 
~ pos of a poem as epical or lyrical saves us a world of descrip- 
on if we know what these terms mean ; and if “idyllic ” is used 
as one of those general epithets of works of the imagination, it 
ought to mean something to those who use it. In the first plece, 
the spelling ought to be “idyls,” not “idylls,” just as we spell 
crystal and beryl, with one final “1,” where there are two im the 
Greek and Latin originals. The word is spelt “idyl” in all 
lish dictionaries of repute; and the spelling “idyll” is, we 
believe, a mere slip of the Poet Laureate’s pen, accepted on his 
authority. The Greek original merely means “a small 
sort of a and has nothing to do with any particular subject. 
short pastoral: poems of Theocritus were called “ idyls,” 
mse of the word came to be limited to the subject to which 
it "had been first applied. This, however, was not the case 
durmg the age of classical Latin. Pliny, in one of his Epistles, 
uses “idyllia” generically for short poems of any kind; and 
Ausonius has left a collection of what, according to the received 
spelling of the word in his works, are called “ edyllia,” and which, 
far from being pastoral, are of a miscellaneous character, and have 
prose interspersed. What he means by “edyllia’’ is what an 
aathor of modern times would call “ Fugitive Pieces”"— the small 
affairs of his muse. The grammarians, however, limited the word 
to the subjects treated of by Theocritus, and they discovered or 
invented the proper difference between idyls and eclogues. Both, 
they said, are short poems on pastoral subjects; but an idyl is a 
description, and. an eclogue is a dialogue—a Gistinction evidently 
made for the convenience of the grammarians themselves, in order 
that some sort of difference between the two words might be set 
Tn the sixteenth century, when one form of the classical 
revival of the day consisted in an imitation of the sham pas- 
toralism of the ancients, French writers called their attempts in 
this line idyls. But the word is only of very recent use in Eng- 
land, and has port come in from the use of the word idyllic 
by German writers. Idyllic is a word to express that a composi- 
tion presents those characteristics which are associated with the 
modern form of pastoralism; and an idyl is an idyllic composition, 
with the limitation, however, that an “idyl” is generally supposed 
to be in verse. The Vicar of Wakefield is idyllic. Hermann and 
Dorothea is an idyl. In order, therefore, to find out what the 
word means, we must ascertain what is the modern form of 
ralism, and how it ditiersfrom the older type. Mr. Tennyson, 
in calling his Arthur poems “ idyls,” has given the word a totally 
different sense —a sense justified by etymology, and by the usage of 
classical authors, but one that deprives the word of all definite 
signification. He has reverted to that sense of the word in which 
it meant any poem of moderate oe Idyls of the King merely 
means “ Short Tales connected with the history of King Arthur,” 
buat: it must be owned that it sounds much better, and seems to 
mean a great deal more. 

Pastoralism is one of the oddest vagaries of the human mind. 
Why should shepherds, of all people, be supposed to be interesting 
and poetical ? e real shepherd is gene as sheepish as his 
sheep, and finds very little romance in his dull, plodding, solitary 
ife. He is about the last of men to pipe elegiacs. If we examine 
the history of this eset ae it seems almost by an accident 
that pastoralism ever exi heocritus certainly wrote poems 
that ~were intended to convey the impression a Sicilian 
Greek formed of the country and of country life. When a 
Greek got beyond the life of towns, and went out into 
the woods and fields, he found himself in the presence of 
a certain kind of homely life, and also of a great mythological 
world. The fancy of his ancestors had personitied all the features 
of the landscape and the operations of nature, angl attached histories 
to those personifications. He also found something to please and 
much to amuse him in the life, the manners, and the aspirations 
of his bucolic friends. He put the two impressions together, and 
the idyls of Theocritus may be described as sketches of country 
life and manners, depicted by an observer to whom the country 
was made poetical by mythology. Theocritus wrote under the 
influence of observations he had really made, and of a poetry he 
really felt. But after his time pastoralism ceased to have any 
genuine connexion with the country. The eclogues of Virgil are 
mere studies in verse. His Mopsus and Menalcas were simple 
names to him, destined to afford an opportunity of showing how 
well the Latin tongue could render an imitation of Theocritus. 
There are a few touches from Italian scenery, and a few allusions 
to Italian manners thrown in, but only in the way in which every 
modern imitator modernizes his original. Through the great literary 
influence of Virgil these sham piping shepherds came to be consi- 
dered conventionally the inhabitants of the country which legiti- 
mate fiction recognised; and when Longus, in the fifth century, 
wished to write a tale on country life and adventure, he called 
his production “ Pastorals,” and borrowed the names of his 
personages, their way of behaviour, and aptitude for fluting 


flirtations from the idyls and eclogues he found  esta- 
blished in reputation, but threw in a new element—that of 
perilous adventures. His shepherds and shepherdesses have 
something else to do besides piping against each other for a kid, 
They have to be carried off by robbers, and encounter bloody 
pirates, and be in perpetual terrorsand horrors. When the great 
classical revival took place, these tales of sham shepherds goi 
through wonderful adventures had their turn of imitation, and the 
issue may be seen by any one who chooses to open the Arcadia of 
Sir Philip Sidney. He will be sure to come upon Mopsus hiding 
up a tree, and Menaleas pursued by a fiend of a giant. Gradually, 
as modern poetry and modern romance seized upon the world of 
adventure as their own, these medleys of pastoral perils went out 
of fashion. But the notion of the classical corel as the proper 
poetical inhabitant of the country remained; and a poet who 
wished to treat the country in the grand style still had his 
Amaryllis and his Daphnis to people it. This last stage of pure 
lifeless, pedantic pastoralism was prolonged by the use of Ra 
shepherds made by art. It pleased the fancy of the dwellers in 
courts to play at all sorts of masquerading, and a very pretty 
form of imitation was to counterfeit the neat shepherds and 
mountain nymphs of poetry. For a fine lady to turn herself into 
a shepherdess was piquant,. poetical, and a sort of tribute to 
the poor and to country simplicity; and it was done without 
much pain or trouble, as she might wear any amount of white 
satin and jewels, = she had a nice clean long stick, witha 
curved handle, which was her crook. She looked pretty in this 
fanciful costume, and designers liked to put her on canvas, or 
model her in china. They stiil go on turning out the conventional 
shepherdess at Dresden, with a patient German regularity. And 
thus it has happened, that, from a variety of triflimg causes, the 
notion of the people and life of sham pastoralism has lingered on 
in the minds of men centuries after common sense has declared 
that it would be as easy to meet with Pan or Sylvanus in the 
country as Mopsus and Menaleas. 

While sham pastoralism flourished, an “idyl,” as is shown by 
the French use of the word, meant some sort of effusion in the 
sham pastoral style ; but, since. the sham : pastoral style went out 
of fashion, an idyl has ceased to have anything to do with it, 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Europe went through 
that great revolution of thought which displayed itself in painting, 
by the transition from the grand style to the painting of inci- 
dent—jim the theatre, by the attempt to vary the costumes 
according to the century of the characters represented —in 
poetzy, by the change from Pope to Cowper. Reality was the 

is of representation. If country life was to be described, 
the real country was observed, and, such as it was found to 
be, it was painted. Country parsons and their wives and daughters, 
landlords of inns in the bustle of an une military move- 
ment, cottagers enjoying the sunshine straggling with the 
tempest, were discovered to be the real occupants of the districts 
hitherto supposed to be tenanted by Mopsus and Menalcas. The 
habits of writers changed, and by degrees it became more cus- 
tomary to study landscapes,.and to gain acquaintance with the 
face of nature, and with those to whom the face of nature had 
long been familiar. Compositions were produced in which country 
scenery was described, and a picture drawn of those who lived 

is, that they more specially the country in its plea- 
santest aspect when contrasted with town. When we onpies 
country to town, we do not think of wild mountains.and 
tempests, and hard fare —we think of smiling fields, and fresh air, 
and sunny brooks. In the same manner, our best and most charac- 
teristic notion of country people is that of men and women who 
lead a life pleasantly differing from the life led in towns, who 
are more simple and genial, have less D gang ona and are less 
depressed by anxiety and less worried by business. When 
once this conception of the country and its inhabitants is dis- 
tinctly formed, nothing would be more natural than to have 
short tales to illustrate it; and when a short tale of the 
kind is in verse, it is now called an idyl. If, forexample, we com- 
pare Hermann and Dorothea with Tennyson’s Gardener's Daughter 
—two compositions which every one would call “idyls” — 
what have they in common? They have in common these two 
main features — that they both offer descriptions of real and not 
of ‘sham country life, and that they regard the country and its life 
from the point of view in which the country and its life are 
pleasantly contrasted with the town and its What poems 
will answer to this description, is a matter on which opinions will 
differ. But if an idyl is taken to be a poem of this sort, it has at 
least.a definite meaning ; and that this is the proper meaning, is 
made probable by the way in which the epithet “idyllic” is 
applied to = compositions. Every one would, we think, agree 
that the Vicar of Wakefield, and Yocom Sand’s.Za Mare au 
Diable, are both idyllic; and yet it would be hard to say what is 
their point of agreement, except that they both paint the co 
and both are founded on a view of human life in accordance wi 
that which the sunny side of country existence suggests. Not 
that the mere outward circumstances of the people of an idyl need 
be uniformly prosperous—they may come into misfortunes li 
other yw but their general moral character, and the tone and 
pitch of the poem, must be in keeping with the ideal we form of 
country simplicity and substantial hap iness. . 

The limited sense in which an “idyl” is a representation of 
country life, may be illustrated in one or two curious ways. In 
the first place, the people of idyls are so far unreal and conven- 
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tional that there is no difference of rank and education in them. 
The Gardener’s Daughter is just as much of a young lady as-the 
daughter of the Vicar of. Wakefield. Dorothea is represented asa 


German girl in very humble cixcumstances, but she is never suf- 
fered to below a standard of mind and form and manners; that 
would make her e to educated society. The. reality of 


the description does not extend to describing boors and peasant 
irls as they really are, and as they really dress, Faney the 
Cosine of an idyl being depicted as encased in a three-and-sixpenny 
steel petticoat. iy, this equalization of the characters of 
idyls is founded on the real approximation which there is 
between the best of dwellers in the country, whatever may be 
the differences of rank and education — their similarity of tastes, 
philosophy, and thought. Wordsworth, for example, a 
painting the life, makes his peasant philosophers quite 
equals of his other characters. But partly, also, the idyl 
preserves a general equality, because the representation of 
the coarseness, the brutality, and the ignorance of country life 
would be out of keeping with the sunny view of the country and 
with the general happiness which the idyl is devoted to. express- 
ing. So, again, if the observer views the country too seriously, 
and dwells on its crimes, and sins, and follies, or is the least prone 
to ridicule or epigram, he cannot write an idyl. He must not sit 
in judgment on country life and country people, nor stand, as it 
were, outside philosophising about them. He must accept the 
country at its best, and be happy in it. Crabbe’s Tales, for exam- 
ple, although short stories in a poetical form and descriptive of 
the country, and so far like idyls, are not idyls, because the author 
does not look at the country in a particular way, because he depicts 
its dark as well as its bright side, and because he brings the philo- 
sophy of common sense to judge what he finds there. idyls, 
therefore, although a pleasing kind of composition, are necessarily 
rather a narrow and artificial one. They are based upon some- 
thing real, for the impression they convey of the country is in 
some degree a true one, but this reality is soon exhausted, and is 
of a kind that, if dwelt. on too much, is apt to weary us, 


THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


fear that the manufacturers will be speedily compelled 
still further to curtail their operations. Till Wednesday 
evening, it was generally believed that nearly the present amount 
of employment could be afforded up to and throughout the winter. 
In fact, it was thought that in an average employment of two days 
and a half a week cotton-famine would reach its limit, But 
these expectations were founded on a belief that 115,000 bales of 
cotton were on their way from India. It was reasonable to argue 
that, if the prices that had been offered six weeks before had drawn 
such large supplies from that country, the news of the fat 
advance of 5d. ina single month would rouse the energy of the 
Bombay factors to still more successful exertions. And accordingly, 
men of business seemed to arrive at quite a modest conclusion 
when they declared that Liverpool would be able to afford 32,0900 
bales a week till Christmas — an amount sufficient, at the present 
prices, to satisfy foreign markets, and to maintain the English 
operatives in employment on the average for at least two days and 
ahalf a week. But this dream was destroyed by the arrival of 
the Indian mail on Wednesday. A telegraphic error had announced 
115,000 bales in mistake for 30,000 bales. Not enough, in 
fact, even for one weck’s consumption was on its way from India. 
This disastrous intelligence means, we fear, an average supply of 
but 8,000 or samebaiie a week, and an average prj none of 
little more than a single day for the cotton operatives of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 

Even though there were no further decrease in the amount of 
employment, the distress would continue to increase. It hag now 
reached a new stage. The destitution of the cotton district is 
likely to receive a great and rapid development through the 
exhaustion of the private resources that have hitherto kept thou- 
sands of artisans just above want. At the same time, except in 
the towns that have modes of producing wealth independent of 
cotton, the springs of local charity no longer flow so freely as 
before. Two months ago, Mr. Farnall spoke with the utmost con- 
fidence of the capacity of each district to support its own burthen, 
at least till Christmas; and we listened to sanguine anticipations 
of a continued flow of local charity. We were told that a rate of 
three shillings in the pound would carry even Preston and Wigan 
through their calamities. Now we hear of a rate of seven shillings 
in the pound, and a diminishing subscription list. 

By whom, then, is this great and increasing mass of paupers to be 
supported ? In the towns that suffer the most, where there isno busi- 
ness but that which is now prostrate, it is clearly out of the question 
to continue to tax the income of the year. The very large class of 
more prudent or more fortunate artisans who are still on the brink 
of the gulf, and the very large class of the smaller tradesmen de- 
pendent on the artisans who are rapidly approaching it, would be 
precipitated into it by six months’ payment of such rates as are 
now proposed. It may be said that the guardians would exeuse 
the rates of these poor people. But they cannot do so without 
calling on their richer neighbours to pay more than half their in- 
come in poor rates. This would be a policy neither just nor wise. 
It is unjust to lay the whole burden of this immense and unavoid- 
able calamity on men who, though they live near the scene of the 

test suffering, have by no means hed their wealth augmented 
y the successful industry that is connected with it in the proper- 


tion in which the wealth of others has been augmented. It is 
impolitic to drive the middle class into debt; and it is unlikely 
that even they are so far out of the reach of the present calamity 
as to be able to meet additional] liabilities without borrowing. 

Accordingly, two plans have been for the purpose of 
relieving the ratepayers from at least the immediate a om of sup- 
porting the poor of their town. One plan leaves the legal nespon- 
sibility of onppenting the poor where it now rests, but extends, the 
period allowed for meeting it. Instead of compelling the millowners 
and the middle class to pay at once all that is needed outof greatly 
reduced incomes or out of capital, it is suggested that Government 
should advance the money on the security of the rates, and receive 
payment when prosperity und wealth return, This plan has.the 
merit of maintaining, in a period of difficulty, the principle which 
makes each district responsible for its own poor; and it ayoids 
dissociating the millowners from their people. It is said that the 
millowners, as a class, have been in the habit of spending the 
enormous incomes brought into their hands in the recent years 
of prosperity, and that they are not so able as they ought to he to 
meet the demands of the present year. If this be so, it is at least 
well that there should be a sort ob lien for the cost of the present 
support of their people upon the great incomes which the restoration 
of order in America will probably restore to them. 

But, unfortunately, the milluwners do not constitute the whole or 
even the chief part of the ratepayers, There is in every union 
affected by the present crisis a large class of ratepayers, dependent, 
like the millowners, on the cotton manufacture, but, unlike them, 
without much capital, living mainly from hand to mouth, and 
likely, therefore, only through the toil and circumspection of many 
years, to recover their former position. This recovery would be 
greatly impeded by the obligation to subscribe to heavily mort- 
gaged rates during the first years of returning prosperity, and on 
this account the scheme-of Mr. Villiers is perhaps to be preferred. 
Mr. Villiers’ bill provides that whenever the expenditure of one 
parish exceeds a certain amount, the excess should be chargeable 
on the common funds of the union; and further, that the 
union should have the power, with the consent of the Poor-Law 
Board, to call upon the other unions of the county for contribu- 
tions in aid of its wants. The rental of the agricultural distriets 
which feed the great populations collected for manufacturing 

urposes in the towns of Lancashire has been enormousl 

increased by their prolonged prosperity, and it is dininiabed 
comparatively little by their temporary adversity. A xate-in- 
aid, leyied on the agricultural unions of the county, would fall 
but lightly, and yet fall on the right shoulders, Either plan, 
however, is free from serious objections ; and unless this great crisis 
is to be aggravated till it assumes proportions that may interrupt 
for years the p rity of ee one or other of them, or 
some still better plan, must be adopted in order to relieve the yet 
solvent population of the more unfortunate localities from such 
exactions as are now proposed in the cases of Preston, Wigan, and 
Blackburn. 

The subscription list which has Lord Derby’s name at, its head 
is one of quite a different character from those which are under the 
direction of the Lord Mayor and the Mayor of Manchester. The 
latter contemplate the relief of distressed persons, irrespectively 
of their receiving or not receiving aid from the poor-rates, The 
subscription set on foot at Bridgewater House is formed for the 
exclusive purpose of assisting those who are still s ing to 
escape from the gulf of pauperism. It is, in fact, an expression of the 
general feeling, that not only for the sake of the men themselves, 
but for the sake of society, as many as possible should be saved 
from perils which It is felt that a 
very roportion of those who become pau though 
fault of their own, must suffer aon g 
tion through the circumstances and associations of that state. 
There is a alin class, consisting of small shopkeepers, clerks, and 
warehousemen, who have still funds of their own sufficient to 


carry them painfully through a certain number o: -veeks, but who 


must then, unless they receive assistance meawhile, fall back 
upon public charity. These are men whom, perhaps, more than 
re | others, it is important to help. They may still retain the old 

ief —to be discarded for ever, we fear, at this time by many — 
that it is worth while to exercise forethought. These men, still 
struggling to continue independent, will be entitled, by the mere 
fact of their so struggling, to aid from the fund now commeneed. 
It is well te eke out their slender resources by assistance, and to 
give it in such a manner as to make them feel that they owe 
the gift to their own exertions, and to an extent that will carry 
them through the whole season of distress without permitting 
them to sink into the class of paupers. If this scheme is to be 
carried out in a worthy manner, a very large subscription will be 
needed in the first instance, and, in the second, an elaborate organi- 
zation for the distribution of it. Without such an organizaticn, no 
great fund can be administered in a time of distress without 
tempting men to make a profit by fraud and misrepresentation out 
of the necessities of the time the public charity. 

The monotony of enforeed idleness, the mere absence of any con- 
genial or profitable employment, the sense of depen#lence, and the 
recollections of years of and self-denial exercised, as it 
seems, in vain, cannot fail to fill the minds of thousands with 
morbid and unwholesome thoughts. Is it in vain to hope that 
some other employment may be devised for the operatives than the 
levelling of moors and the sweeping of streets? Might not even 
facilities for education be given to those who choose to use them ? 
Those who are responsible for the measures taken for the relief of 
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the present distress, should not be satisfied with keeping hunger 
and cold at 2 distance. The crisis may be more serious than the 

i Mr. Farnall is a man whose official life would not permit 
him to attribute too serious a meaning to the outward signs of 
distress, the “ mind” as and 
uneasy,’ as “deeply impressed with a sense of coming heavy 
calamity.” And he not conceal his dissatisfaction at the 
manner in which he usually finds the paupers employed. There is 
still, we fear, a in opinion and sentiment between the oper- 
atives of England and their wealthier countrymen. The owners 
of property in Lancashire, who owe their great wealth to the 
operative class, are bound not only to open their purses, but to 
take all the measures that give a chance of soothing the 
mental distresses of these poor people. Sir J. K. Shuttleworth 
directed attention to a grave short-coming on ‘their part, when 
he complained that the country gentlemen and manufacturers 
left the administration of the poor-rates to the elected guar- 
dians who administer them in ordi times. Probably some of 
these gentlemen might bring to bear, on the momentous question 
of the employment of the intelligent population now deprived 
of their usual resources, some freshness of mind, and some new 
points of view. They should remember that the crisis is one 
which requires the hand of a statesman. They should not be con- 
tent to leave the direction of it to the respectable officers who may 
be quite equal to the administration of the poor-law in ordinary 
times. A one service will be rendered to society if some occu- 
pation can be devised for our distressed operatives, which, instead 
of embittering the unhappiness of their situation by monotonous 
and degrading tasks, woul prepare them to return to their old 
employment with increased intelligence and enlarged sympathies, 
or at least with tempers as little hardened and hopes as little 
crushed as may be. 


FRIENDS. 


are few prettier subjects of than such 
ideal friendships as those of Orestes and Pylades, Damon and 
Pythias, Helena and Hermia ; and, if they remained entirely ideal, 
it would be very pleasant to believe that, under some different 
condition of society, such attachments had existed to beautify our 

ed nature. The misfortune is that people will not be 
content to leave the ideal where it is, but will make a — 
attempt to bring it down upon earth, and embody it in actual life ; 
and then, instead of a beautiful theory, it becomes a practical 
nuisance. Young gentlemen, whose whiskers are just beginning 
to show above ground, will try to be Damons in a small way. 
Young ladies, just budding into flirthood, will make an effort, in 
combination with some like-minded miss, to emulate the mythic 
anity of Shakspeare’s heroines. At first, it does exceedingly 
well. They have nothing on earth to do, and can afford time for 
that perfect unity of sentiment, and prodigal outpour of conver- 
sation, which the rules and regulations of eternal friendship demand. 
Indeed, it is possible to import into such attachments some of the 
more refined pleasures of love-making. Though they cannot 
marry, preselh friends can quarrel and make it up again. 
They can be jealous of each other, commit temporary infi- 
delities, write to each other in terms of sad, not angry, reproach, 
with poetical quotations ; and then they can make friends again, 
and solemnly burn the letters. They can fish for compliments 
from each other, under pretence of frankly confessing the faults of 
which they are only too wes od conscious; and under the guise 
of taking advice upon points of spiritual perplexity, they can in- 
dulge in the pleasure of talking a great deal about themselves. 
All this is exceedingly pleasant while it lasts: and, in fact, many 
people would mope, and injure their own digestions seriously, if 
om relaxations were not open to them. 

But friendship is a very different thing when contemplated from 
the prosaic point of view that is furnished by middle age. The 
season for épanchements de ceur is passed. That surcharged condi- 
tion of animal spirits which requires the vicissitudes of an eternal 
friendship to carry it safely away, disappears at the first taste of 
the hard work of life. Long conversations and bosom confidences 
are no longer an excitement, but a bore. The only thing that re- 
mains from the cherished friendship of leisurely youth is the 
burdensome obligation of pg on up a decent oe of 
affection. It is a saying of La Bruyére’s that one half of our lives 
is employed in doin ra Fs the other half is employed in repent- 
ing. It may be said with equal truth that one-half of our lives is 
employed in trying to cut the friends which the other half has been 
employed in making. Probably, if the circumstances of life altered 
equally with all, the hypocrisies of middle-aged friendships would 
be abandoned by common consent. Unfortunately for the peace of 
the busier portion of mankind, this is not the case. There is a great 
difference between the town mouse and the country mouse in this 
respect, Friendship is a pastoral sort of thing which thrives best 
in sight of green leaves, and is apt to fade under the constant 
contemplation of brown brick and yellow od Damon and 
Pythias leave college in a gushing state of mind, full of unalterable 
attachment. Damon becomes a country squire, or a par- 
son — Pythias becomes a hard-working London lawyer. Damon 
finds the country rather dull, and has plenty of spare time on his 
hands. Writing letters is an agreeable pastime in itself, and 
enables him to indulge in the pleasing self-delusion that he has a 
great deal todo. Receiving a visit from his friends is a pleasant 
variation upon the dull and scanty round of bucolic duties. The 


mind. He is fully convinced that friendship is the greatest 
sing the gods have given to man. He po that his ling 
are strong, and that he is a warm friend; and, as he perpet 
insinuates to Pythias, he cannot understand the easy way in whi 
some — a their old friends, and slip them off like an old 
glove. eanwhile Pythias has been going through a course of 
training less favourable to the development of his affections. He 
has barely time for meals and sleep, and every corner of his 
brain is occupied with the en ing business of his pro- 
fession. He has neither time nor energy for writing Mote 
ters, much less for paying visits. He comes to recognise the 
letters in which Damon reiterates the oft-repeated invitation 
“just to come and rest himself for a few days in the 
country,” with the same sort of feeling as that with which a 
founger son sees upon an envelope his tailor’s well-known writing, 
tis an incubus on him, a nightmare that he cannot shake "ot 
He has a vague belief that he has rendered himself liable to the 
obligations of some code of friendship—that he has bound himself 
by some implied covenant to render suit and service of visits and 
correspondence during the term of his natural life. Occasionally, 
he pays a grudging instalment of the debt; but he only finds his 
miseries increased by such weak concessions. Damon makes each 
visit a pretext for demanding a new one; and Pythias returns from 
each hardly-spared es with an inward desire, each time more 
deeply engraven on his heart, that his early friend were at Jericho, 
By the time that middle-life is reached, the relation between two 
early friends, supposing one of them to be working and the other 
idle, is very much the relation between a detaining creditor and an 
insolvent debtor. 

Human nature is afflicted with many sorts of friends, as with 
many sorts of diseases. There is the hufly friend, whom you aré 
pe a affronting, and who insists on a scene, and a solemn 
shaking of hands, every time that he is reconciled to you again. 
There is the button-holding friend, who always has a good story to 
tell you, which he narrates deliberately, with many parentheses, 
just at the moment when you are starting for the train rather 

hind time. There is the philanthropic friend, who is always 
putting down your name to serve on charitable committees, dunning 
you for subscriptions, or entreating you to deliver a lecture upon 
shoeblacks at the Mechanics’ Institute in Little Pedlington. 
There is the proselytizing friend, who influences you for good, and 
fetches and carries between the various members of your family in 
order to make sure that no little misunderstandings shall arise be- 
tween you. But, perhaps, the worst variety of all is the hospitable 
friend. He is generally the best and most kind-hearted of men, 
and little knows the suffering he unintentionally inflicts. Hos- 

itality is the virtue of a barbarous country, but it is very apt to 
the vice of a civilized country. It is usually spoken of as if the 
merit was all upon the side of the giver, and not at all upon the 
side of the recipient. But the host gives only the leisure and the 
entertainment that he can well spare; while the guest gives his 
time, which is often the most precious thing that he possesses. 
The virtue of hospitality has been recommended by the highest 
authority upon the ground that some by its exercise have enter- 
tained angels unawares; but then angels are happily exempt from 
the necessity of economizing their time. Such virtues and sach 
enjoyments are well enough for those who have not been caught in 
the vortex of this age of hurry. Social enjoyment is a genuine and 
not a pretended relaxation to those who are not working above their 
strength. But these happy beings should be tolerant of mortals less 
fortunate than themselves. There is an odd inversion of obliga- 
tions in this perplexed and perverse world. The natural arran 
ment of things would be, that the easy should accommodate their 
ways to the burdened, the ip to the feeble, the idle to the 
busy. But the actual current of public opinion sets the other 
way. An idle man always thinks he has a nght to be affronted if 
a busy man does not devote to him just as much of his time as he 
himself has leisure to waste. The truth is, that our social ethics 
grew into their present form at a time when the pressure upon 
each man’s working powers had not reached to a tenth of its pre- 
sent intensity. And those who still belong to the leisurely classes 
of the community can form only a very theoretical conception of 
the weight that presses upon those who are not in that happy 
category. In course of time they will arrive at a juster appreciation 
of the actual state of things. They will learn to detect the indignant 
execrations which are concealed under their busy friend’s polite ac- 
ceptance of their proffered ev meee And they will recognise the 
fact, that the truest proof of friendship they can offer to a working 
man is to leave him alone. Eternal friendships belong to the 
mythic age of human sentiment. In these days, when shepherds 
no longer compose verses and sing them to the accompaniment of 
each other's pipes, but are the filthiest and most unmusical of man- 
kind, prose rules the world with iron rod. Theseus would now-a- 
days be indicted for abduction; Helen would be brought into the 
Divorce Court, with Paris as co-respondent; and a would 
figure in the Central Criminal Court as prisoner in a case of which 
the newspapers would decline to report the details. In such an 
age it may be safely asserted that Orestes would find Pylades a 
re. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
E have always thought it a — clever distinction of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s, when, in his list of fallacies, he put 
down the fallacy involved in the two meanings of the word od. 


-esult is, that he remains in an exceedingly affectionate frame of 


We talk of an old man, meaning a man who has lived through, 
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many years; and we talk of old times, meaning the times which 
were many yearsago. We connect the idea of wisdom with the 
age of the old man. In the many years which he has passed 
through, he has, or at least ought to have, acquired more knowledge 
and experience than a man who is yo r. We then uncon- 
sciously transfer the idea of wisdom from the old man to the old 
times. We fancy that the old times were wiser than the new— 
that is, that the men who lived then were wiser than men ar now. 
Sometimes, indeed, almost without knowing it, we talk as if the 
men who lived in old times must have been actually older than 
those who live now. It is probably in this sort of vague way that 
Horace of Ennius as “ senex” in a passage where his actual 
age is not of the least importance. Again, we are taught to 
reverence our fathers and grandfathers while alive, and the 
inference is made that we ought to reverence our remoter fore- 
fathers who are dead. Altogether, we are led to fancy the old 
times, at whatever date we choose to place the old times, as an age 
when everybody was wiser than anybody is now, when the earth 
was inhabited by a race of venerable sages, any one of whom we 
should gladly welcome in these degenerate times as a teacher and 
rophet. 
‘ n all this there is, as Archbishop Whately says, a manifest 
fallacy. The old tiges are not old in the same sense in which old 
men are old. The old times are really the young times —the times 
when the human race was certainly younger than it is now. As 
far as personal experience goes, a man of eighty now has had as 
much opportunity of gaining wisdom in that way as a man of 
eighty had a hundred or a thousand years back. And as far as the 
te experience of the world goes, it is manifest that that 
experience increases every moment, so that each generation of men 
ought, on that showing, to be wiser than the one which went 
before it. In short, instead of the age of Elizabeth, or of Alfred, or 
of Pericles, or of Solomon being older and wiser than our own, there 
can be no doubt that our own age is older—and therefore, by the 
hypothesis, wiser—than any of them. 

And not only may the inference be shown to be fallacious, but 
the position itself from which the inference starts may reasonably be 
denied. Old men are not—at all events, not in an age of acquired 
knowledge—necessarily at all wiser than those who are younger. 
In avery simple state of society, where all knowledge is the result 
of personal experience, of two men of equal natural sense, the elder 
will necessarily know more than the younger. But in a more 
advanced state of things, where there is a large stock of aggregate 
experience, the younger may know just as much and be just as wise 
as the elder. In fact, the actually old man will not be the wisest — 
he will not really be the man of most experience. The old man 
will not observe and understand the most recent events so clearly as 
the man who is somewhat younger. Therefore, his experience will 
really be less; he will not so fully reap the advan of the 
increasing age of the world. In fact, in any advanced state of 
society, the wisest men will commonly be neither the. old nor the 
young, but the middle-aged. It is a great pity middle age is adull, 
prosaic, unattractive time, not nearly so amiable and sentimental as 
either youth or old age. It is a hard dry time, without the pleasant 
virtues of either of the others—it is a stupid present, without the 
bright hopes of the future or the calm retrospect of the past; but 
for mere sense, prudence, knowledge, it is the best time of all. A 
man who is not wise between forty and fifty will certainly never 
be wise at all, and a man who is wise at that age is not likely to 
become much wiser. He has got experience enough to use, which 
the young man has not, while he is not yet tempted to doat upon 
his experience, as the old man is. 

The mere dull, conservative appeal to the wisdom of our 
forefathers is so very weak that it is sure to provoke a reaction. It 
is a fallacy in point of ent, and, if it falls in with one strong 
principle of our nature, it runs counter to one which is equally 
strong. If the force of habit, the vis ixertie, is strong, the natural 
love of change and delight in novelty is strong also. The two 
distinct lines of thought are as old as Homer. If we find the oio: 
viv Booroi ciow, we find also ro raripwy péy’ apsivovec 
evyoued’ vat. Men will not endure to be always told that they 
are worse than their fathers—in short, that the world is constantly 
going back, and that each generation loses something of what 
earlier generations ssed. The result of too much of this sort 
of talk is to produce a state of mind just as bad the other way. 
Nothing is more odious than a blind contempt for antiquity, a 
conceited assertion of the wonderful merits and enlightenment of 
one’s own times. But this state of mind is the inevitable reaction 
against an exaggerated worship of the wisdom of our ancestors — 
the one extreme is sure to follow upon the other. 

It is easy to see that, if there is no reason to suppose that the 
present generation is less wise than the generations which have 
gone before it, neither is there, on the other hand, any reason to 
suppose that it is wiser. So far as it is wiser, it can only be 
through the accumulated experience of ages, for which of course 
we have to thank the ages which accumulated it. It is sometimes 
said that we know things which former ages did not, just as a 
dwarf on the shoulders of a giant can see farther than the giant 
himself. This comparison is utterly unfair. The true analogy is 
not a dwarf on the shoulders of a giant, but a man of ordi 
size on the shoulders of a man of his own height. There is no 
‘reason to believe that mankind degenerates ; neither is there any 
reason to suppose that it abstractedly improves. That is, it im- 
proves by each generation ing use of the progress made by that 
which went before it, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
actual capacity for improvement increases or diminishes. There 


is something of gain and something of loss about any inhe- 
ritance. In this age we can only improve—we can ly take the 
first step in any We thus get the y 
to a perfection before unknown; but we are cu from the 
higher glory of absolute invention. A steamboat is a gzeat improve- 
ment on a coracle; but the first coracle was y a greater 
invention than the first steamboat. The only thing we can sa: 
is that the mere capacity of invention was poe equal in both 
cases. The man who invented the steamboat, had he lived 
thousands of years earlier, would very likely have been the man 
to invent the coracle ; and the man who invented the coracle, had 
he lived thousands of years later, would very likely have been the 
man to invent the steamboat. The plain truth, then, seems to be 
that one generation is inherently much the same as another, and 
that the difference between them is mainly the result of circum- 
stances. But though our forefathers were not inherently wiser 
than ourselves —though, so far as we are richer in experience, we 
are wiser than they—yet the appeal to the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers is by no means necessarily Om esta The wisdom of our 
forefathers, though most unwise things have been talked about i 
is an undoubted reality, and is always worthy of 


attention. 
The appeal to the wisdom of our forefathers is generally made 


when some question of reform is started. Mr. Croker appealed to 
the wisdom of our forefathers on behalf of rotten boroughs ; 
Mr. Barrow appeals to it now on behalf of sludgy roads. Such 


men are the cruellest maligners of the forefathers to whom they 
appeal. Their general principle is a sound one enough. That an 
institution is old is prima facie in itsfavour. That it has lasted for 
some centuries and has, on the whole, worked well during those 
centuries, is a ey that it is essentially worth 
continuing. us far the appeal to the wisdom of our forefathers 
is perfectly right. The error is to confound the abuses of an 
institution with the institution itself—to mistake the rust and 
dirt and cobwebs which have gathered round a precious object for 
the precious object they disfigure. The highest tribute which we 
can pay to the wisdom of our forefathers is surely to walk in their 
ways. Now those who talk most of the wisdom of our forefathers 
are just those who refuse to walk in the ways of our forefathers. 
Here in England, especially, the wisdom of our forefathers has 
always been never to destroy but always to reform. The blind 
innovator and the blind conservative sin equally against that 
wisdom. The institution which now is old, once was new—the 
wisdom of our forefathers showed itself in substituting it for some- 
thing older still. If we, therefore, wish to follow our forefathers’ 
wisdom, we must follow them in their wise habit of fearlessly 
improving whatever needed improvement. We may be quite sure 
that the man who thinks it enough to say that an institution is 
old, would, if he had lived at the right time, have opposed that 
very institution when it was new. Mr. Barrow thinks that the 
liberties of Englishmen will perish if road-making be made a 
county, instead of a parish business. We may be sure that the 
Barrows of some remote age thought the liberties of Englishmen 
would perish if such an innovation as roads were introduced at all. 
Thirty years back, some men thought it reason enough that a 
rotten borough should be retained or a flourishing city be left 
without members, if the one was, and the other was not, in the 
list of boroughs enfranchised by Simon of Montfort. No ent 
could fly more directly in the face of the wisdom of our forefathers. 
Simon called on those towns to return their members which 
seemed, in his day, to deserve the right. To follow in his path 
was not to stick blindly to his list, but to improve his list accordi 
to altered circumstances. The reasons which made Simon 
members from Old Sarum in 1264 would have made him disfran- 
chise Old Sarum in 1832. And we may be quite certain that 
those who, in 1832, objected to the innovation of disfranchising 
Old Sarum, would, in 1264, have objected to the innovation of 
summoning borough members at ail. 

And again, there is another way in which the wisdom of our 
forefathers is a reality. It is possible that the old times had some 
advan over us in the fact that they were really the young 
times. Youth, middle age, old age, all hens their several strong 
and weak sides. Each can do some things better than the others 
can do them. Youth is more fertile, more imaginative, and therefore 
it is more inventive. It is for youth to form schemes, and for 
maturer years to judge of them and toimprove them. It is some- 
thing the same with the different in the life of a nation. 
A mere barbarian will often have a sort of intuitive sagacity 
which a more civilized race may envy. It is hard to say that 
either a man or a nation can know too much, but it is clearly pos- 
sible for either to be oppressed with the weight of experience — so 
to lose himself among the mass of details as to be almost incapable 
of grasping a principle. A nation in a less advanced stage has 
® certain Ae em and clearness which makes it better fitted 
to legislate upon first principles. A later age does better with 
precedents; if it begins to about first Nae it often loses 
itself in a maze of unpractical theory. earlier hits off 
first principles unconsciously. It sets up the thing that is wanted, 
in a tough form likely enough, but still essentially:the right thing, 
which future ages may improve in detail. Our forefathers had no 
theories whatever about the rights of man, but they had a very 

ractical view of what ought to be the rights of lishmen. 
hey felt that it was a practical grievance that the King should 
their money their og. pass which 
ey did not agree to. ithout putting any or 
of freedom. 
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They do not seem to have theorized about representative forms — 
they simply made them by dint of common sense. Simon called 
his citizens and b es to Parliament without a word of pre- 
amble. We are left to find out the fact from the writs. Contem- 
porary writers, who admire him asa patriot and worship him as a 
saint, pass by the imovation without notice. A more advanced 
nation cannot legislate in this happy-accident sort of way. It 
must either stick to the wisdom of its forefathers by constantly 
improving their works, or else it is thrown upon its own wisdom, 
in which case it commonly breaks down. Tere in England we 


feel that we can reform in detail as much as we please, because we | 


have an historical basis to start from. That historical basis we 
get from the intuitive practical wisdom of our forefathers. And 
or that wisdom we best show our respect by doing always as our 
forefathers did— that is, by fearlessly changing whatever needs 
change, but never making a clear sweep of things in general. 


PRIMATE BERESFORD. 


7s warnings that the nineteenth century is sinking into its 
afternoon thicken about us. A venerable tradition of the last 
has just faded away with the all but nonagenarian Primate of 

All reland. The influence and popularity of Primate Beresford, 
viewed in connexion with the dignity which he filled for forty 
eventful years, testify to qualities which would probably be little 
understood by the Englishman who is unversed in the difficulties of 
such ‘a position. A member of a family inured to rule at the 
eost of fierce opposition, and the chief dignitary of a religious estab- 
lishment representing the minority of the population, who had 
oceupied his post during the days of emancipation and reform, of 
Ribbondism and of famine, was just the man, had he been unwise 
or unworthy, to have concentrated on himself the hatred of a nation. 
Yet the late Primate, who never compromised a conviction and 
who never forgot the respousibilities of his position, had achieved 
the respect of men of ali opinions in a bitterly distracted country, 
while holding captive the affections of all who had to do with 
him. He owed his singular popularity to a rare combination of 
all those qualities which conciliate jarring interests, accompa- 
nied ‘by the absence of those characteristics which, while they 
sparkle, often repel. The Primate will not have left his mark upon 
logical literature — therefore he has not earned the vengeance 

of any discomfited controversialist. He never strove to force con- 
vietion by oratorical power—so his tongue never made scars in any 
man’s eelf-opinion. He was simple in his tastes, self-denying in 
his habits, and affable to every one; yet there was about him, in 
all his movements, that indescribable air of the grand seigneur 
which never can be imitated where it does not exist by nature. 
His singularly handsome person was no doubt of great advantage 
to him, symbolising, as it should, the man and the office. It was 
a usual remark in London, whenever in his stronger days he ap- 
peared in public, that the Archbishop of Armagh, with his thin 
erect figure, his pale finely chiselled face, and his clear blue eye, 
enibodied as no other man the ideal bishop -—— Christian, priest, 
tuler, and gentleman. He ruled by his majestic presence and his 
tted character, by his tolerant wisdom, and by the exhibition 

of a self-mastery which had moulded a character naturally im- 
ulsive into an equal tenor of unruffled kindness, by the stately 
espitality with which he adorned his prince-like position, and by 
the breadth of his munificence. His Cathedral Church of Armagh, 
restored by his bounteous and watchful care, and at an expense 
to himself of more than 30,000/., from a condition of squalor next 
door 'to ruin, will be a monument of his vigilant stewardship— the 
more remarkable because undertaken previously to the Cathedral 
restoration movement in England. Nor was he satisfied with 
having re-established the external fabric, for, with the aid of a 
zealous precentor, he boldly innovated upon Lrish prejudices, and 
organized the daily choral service on a footing of efficiency which 
might put many English dignitaries to the blush. Hyery institu- 
tion in his Cathedral city—the King’s School, the Hospital, the 
Library, the Parish Schools—owed its existence to him, or was 
— benefited out of his ever open purse. Whenever a sub- 
— for any church or charitable or ne object was started 
reland, the Primate’s name stood always foremost. ‘he new 
public school of St. Columba, near Dublin, recgived its thousands 
at his hands. The ecampanile of Trinity College, Dublin, is his 
gif. When any movement for some good chject was made 
England, even to England the streams of his munificence largely 
flowed. But his bounty was not confined to largesses in which his 
name appeared. It wasamorecommon and a dearer please to him 
to minister in secret to the necessities of the penniless and the desti- 
tute, and to eke out the subsistence of the hard-worked curate. 
How many the clergy are whom his hand has fed and clothed — 
how thoughtfully, how delicately, and yet how wisely he adminis- 
tered ‘his relief — never will be known till the final day of reckoning. 
The last thought of business which occupied his mind on the day 
of his death was to make provision that the curates whom he had 
aided should not be deprived of their year’s stipend owing to his 
loss. ‘When he had done this, he only thought of his soul. Of a 
very uffectionate nature, and tly enjoying cheerful society, 
he yet was never married, and 0 the ‘means of doing public 
good were never wanting. He was peculiarly ‘susceptible of 


spirit of relationship, and he essed an unusually large 


number of kinsfolk to share his affections, while the strength 
of his clan feeling was shown in the peculiarity, that, while 


never would abandon his family livery for the regulation purple. 
In spite, however, of what might seem a natural proclivity, 
both of temperament and of position, he made it the rule of his 
life to resist that besetting temptation of all, and especially of 
Irish prelates— nepotism. The plodding curate without con- 
nexions was sure of something more substantial than mere sym- 
pathy, while the high-born incumbent had no complaints to make 
of the Primate’s courtesy, although he found that his confidence 
varied according to the recipient’s deserts. His prime had been 
during the rough fierce times which preceded Catholic 
ancipation, when the country was torn to ss by the tre- 
mendous faction fights of Whig and Tory, ic and Protestant, 
Yet the Archbishop lived on terms, not merely of official commu- 
nication, but of friendly intercourse with suecessive occupants of 
the Roman Catholic See of Armagh. For Dr. Croly in particular 
he entertained a sincere rd. it was no common act of moral 


come forward to testify to the irrefragable logic of facts by — 
ing the National Symon of education as inevitable for Ireland. We 
do not choose to recall the unmanly attacks which bigots did not 
| blush to make upon that venerable man. The storm recoiled on 
' the heads of the zealots who could not or who would not see 
_ things as they are; and in the meanwhile, the Primate by this act 

of Christian patriotism lad made a long onward step to the paci- 
| fication of his country. 

We trust that the Government may be alive to the delicacy of 
its responsibilities in the selection of a new Primate. Promoted to 
that office while the ery of Protestant Ascendency was still power- 
ful for mischief, the late Primate —himself the first Irishman who 
had filled the post for many generations—laboured with great 
suecess to divert the Church Establishment from a 2 
engine to a machinery for practical evangelization. His own 
boundless munificence powerfully aided his good intentions; and 
the very circumstance of the Irish famine, and of the subsequent 
exodus, tended to strengthen the position of the Church by so 
largely disturbing in its favour the relative statistics of the various 
denominations in Ireland. One by one, the exclusive privil 
once appertaining to members of the [rish Establishment have 
passed away, and it is now little more than a trust fund for the 
spiritual advantage of a not inconsiderable section of the commu. 
nity. Those, accordingly, who feel that it would be unwise or 
unjust to disturb a settlement which cannot be meddled with 
without the risk of opening many distracting questions in England, 
may point to the present action of that Church,.and ask whether 
its revenues are likely to be more usefully employed in works 
of rcligion and charity if frittered away over a larger area of reci- 
pients. But all this improved state of feeling might collapse unless 
a prelate came prepared to fill Primate Beresford’s seat in Primate 
Beresford’s spirit. The importance of the man’s own character in 
shaping the future of the Irish Church is disproportionately greater 
than that which belongs in this country to the character of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Not only does the comparative small- 
ness of the Irish community bring every portion of it into more 
constant and immediate connexion with its head, but every point 
of difference which exists between the internal systems of the 
English and the Irish Church tends in the latter to the exaltation 
of the Metropolitan over the Diocesan office. For example, in 
England Archdeacons charge annually, and Bishops triennially, 
and the Archbishops only visit their owa dioceses. In Ireland, 
while the annual charge devolves upon the diocesan, the Arch- 
bishops make a triennial visitation of their provinces. The 
peculiar importance of Armagh is indicated by the very title, 
Primate, which is always ascribed in conversation to that archie- 
piscopal see, though, in strictness, the Archbishop of Dublin is 
“Primate of Ireland,” as he of Armagh is “ of all Ireland.” 

It is too much to expect that the new Primate can equal 
Lord John Beresford. The unique union of qualities, personal and 
social, which marked him out as a Prince ‘Bihop-—yet a Prince 
Bishop of the nineteenth eentury—cannot, humanly king, 
come to life again in any successor. But the work whieh ‘be did 
has smoothed the course of any man who will go to his duty with 
a sound head as well as a good heart. We have little fear of the 
new Primate being a mere political schemer like Primate Stone, a 
hundred years since. The age will not stand such a personage. 
The time has also passed when an uprising of rampant Orangism 
under high protection need be dreaded. ‘But there is more'than 
one false path open to a weak ‘man, by following which he might 
vitally imperil, not only the usefulness, but the status, of the 
Church over which he was presiding. That ‘most offensive cha- 
racter, the red hot controversialist whose Christian system 
revolves on the axis of No-Popery, is not without its representa- 
tives _ the Irish bench. A violent partisan of this school, raised 
to the Primacy, would not require more weeks to undo the work 
of conciliation than it has already taken ‘years to accomplish it, 
however imperfectly. But the rampant Protestant is not the 
only kind of prelate whose advent to the Primacy would 
be fraught with disastrous results. The bureaucrat might do 
uite as much mischief in another direction, and without the 
chances of detection which environ the path of a Boanerges. The 
overhauling of its temporalities, to which the Irish Church had to 
submit as the price of its continuance, left it saddled with an 
Ecclesiastical Commission as much more offensive than the Ecele- 
siastical Commission of England as the Irish official character is 
more prone to jobbing than the English, and as the chances of ® 
Dublin job being exposed are so much less than those of a London 


conforming in all other things to the strictest episcopal réyime, he 


one. The only power which was apt to be too much for this ignorant 


courage on his part which made him, at - eighty years of age, - 
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and overweening coterie was Primate Beresford, with his digni- 
fied probity and quiet sense. Yet even he was often unable to 
resist its usurpations, A Primate who should be weak enough to 
become its catspaw, or vain enough to strive for domination 
through its instrumentality, would soon make his office stink in 
the nostrils of edueated society. Again, we repeat that no 
Government had ever a task requiring more discrimination than 
that of finding the man. who can at this moment, with credit to 
himself, occupy the vacant throne of Armagh. Be the new Prelate 
good, or be he bad, his title of “ Primate ” will for years be matched 
with one majestic In the eyes of friends, of the Church, 
and of the country at large, that name will, as long as the present 
generation lasts, conjure up the image of the good and wise old 
man, with his broad brow and clear eye, his tall > Rasenenietl 
fied and kindly address — his overflowing love for all. 


ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED. 


as in the abstract, the spectacle of two yo 
people engaged to be married ought to be agreeable an 
Sheeting, Young people so situated are, generally speaking, 
happy. Indeed, we have been informed by persons who have gone 
through the process of falling in love, and being engaged and 
finally marrying, that it is one of a deeply gratifying character, 
looked back upon in after life as a bright > round which many 
sweet and pleasant recollections cluster. We ought, therefore, to 
rejoice in beholding young people serenely passing through so 
important a phase of their existence. We ought to watch them 
with interest, greet them with looks of silent approbation, and 
inwardly pronounce a blessing upon their union. We fear, how- 
ever —such is the perversity of human nature —that the spectacle 
is neither agreeable nor interesting to any except doting parents on 
either side. fact, at risk of un = 
must confess that, as a rule, yo e engaged to be marti 
are rather a bore than 

We will assume the cngpapenent to be one of a perfectly satis- 
factory nature. The gentleman is not notoriously profligate, nor 
conspicuously ill-bred. He not only possesses a moderate income 
of his own, but has the advantage of a fixed profession or employ- 
ment. Other advan are his—a father of indulgent tempera- 
ment, with a perpet balance at the banker’s, an elder brother 
imprudently devoted to steeplechasing, 2 maiden aunt wealthy 
pn | in very indifferent health, an uncle, owner in fee of half a 
dozen houses, with a warm heart and weak intellect. The young 
lady, too, is not destitute of attractions. Her face is tolerable, 
her figure not ungainly ; there is a post obit of 2 thousand pounds 
coming to her on “ dear papa’s decease” ; and she will be entitled, 
as one of five sisters, to a fifth share of the family jewels “when 
dear mamma is taken from us.” We will assume also, as a. point 
not without some slight importance in matrimonial engagements, 
that the young couple are tenderly attached to one another, or— 
what for our p is much the same thing—imagine them- 
selves to be so. ssume all this to be the case, and yet we adhere 
to our original position that the presence of the young couple in 
the social circle is rather a bore than otherwise. 

Having a short period of leisure at your disposal, you run down 
from town to pass a few days with an old friend in the country. 
His eldest daughter is about to be married, and the fortunate 
man to whom she has given her hand is one of the guests whom 
you are invited to meet. To this arrangement you make no manner 
of objection. Narrow and churlish must be that heart which 
refuses to sympathize with two young people about to enter the 
married state under the happiest auspices. You quite look for- 
ward to the pleasure of offering. your sincere congratulations to 
Araminta Brown, and to the privilege of being introduced to her 
intended — Captain Spoonbill of the zznd Lancers—a_ good- 
natured young fellow with moderate expectations, and a promising 
pair of moustaches. ~ But your very first evening at Mr. Brown’s 
comfortable mansion somewhat blunts your tender regard for 
Aravainta, and entirely dissipates your interest in Spoonbill. 
First of all, though faint with hunger —a sensation to which you 
are not accustomed— you are kept waiting an unconscionably 
long time for dinner. 1 the guests are assembled, and the seeond 
bell rang twenty minutes since. The butler is hovering about 
the front hall, and in his uneasy expression of countenance you 
can plainly read the information that the dinner is idl 
cooling. at is the cause of this mysterious delay? It is 
entirely on account of Spoonbill and Araminta. The young 
people have been enjoying a romantic drive in the pony carriage, 
and had no notion how time flew by. At length they make their 
appearance—Araminta blushing, Spoonbill absurdly smiling, as if 

ere was anything to smile about— and dinner is announced. 
You take in a lady in every way suited to your taste, and likely 
to prove an agreeable companion. But, just as you are cautiously 
subsiding into your chair amidst encircling folds of crinoline on 
either side, the voice of Mrs. Brown, in-a tone of soft but irresis- 
tible authority, is heard inviting you to be so kind as to sit’on the 
other side of the table. Why? In the confusion of taking places, 
Araminta and Captain bill are unfortunately ted, 
of course this will never do. Eighteen persons must be shifted to 
young couple posted si side. At le u sink into 
a chair, find deaf old lady your left, and 


into the ear of the lady on the left until you are hoarse, whilst 
over the wine your stout friend —with whom you did not wish, to 
be intimate—unbosoms himself of a small octavo volume of family 
secrets, which he assures you he would on no account have com- 
municated to anybody, but yourself. However, dinner is, a 
reviving operation, despite all draw! and you wend your 
way to the drawing-room in a tolerably amiable frame of mind. 
Araminta chances to be alone on the sofa. Your heart warms 
towards the daughter of your old friend, and sitting down beside 
her, coflee-cup in hand, you begin to congratulate her affeetion- 
ately on the vista of conjugal happiness expanding before her 
young mind. Very soon you perceive that Araminta is not listening 
toa word you are saying. Her innocent blue eyes are fixed with an 
expression of meek adoration on a distant corner of the a’ 

Why is this? Surely it is needless to inquire. Yonder stands 
Spoonbill, twirling his moustache with rather a foolish ex- 
pression of countenanee, conscious that the object of his affeetion 
1s waiting for him to approach her, yet hesitating to do so whilst 
the place by her side is occupied. Of course you spring from the 
sofa at the risk of upsetting your coffee on the Wilton carpet, and 
resign your place to the callenneid Spoonbill. The next moment 
your stout friend — with whom you do not wish to be intimate — 
grasps you by the arm, resumes his recital of: family secrets. at 
the exact point where he left off at the dinner-table, and dees 
not release you until it is time to retire for the night. 

So much for your first evening at your old friend’s house. But 
the young couple have not done with you yet. Scarce a 
pes without special annoyance to some one or other in the 
amily circle entirely on their account. Brown seizes you one 
morning affectionately by the arm, and hurries you to his li 
to show you a shelf full of valuable books recently purchased. He 
opens his library door barely six inches, and suddenly pauses 
as if he had caught sight of a burglar, A low murmur is heard 
within. Brown closes the door with the tenderest solicitude, 
and beats an abrupt retreat. The young couple are engaged in 
earnest conyerse, and must not be disturbed. You wander into 
the shrubberies and plantations, pleased with the notion of 
roaming just where you please. On turning a corner in the prettiest 
part of the grounds, of course you come suddenly upon the 
young couple, and must turn on your heel without a moment's 
delay, walking in the of the moment head foremost into a 
holly bush remarkable for severity of foliage. You take a fancy 
to fish in Brown’s trout stream. kn oats walk under a 
hot sun brings you to a delightful pool in the river — 
sheltered, quiet, and shady — where the fish are risi 
half a dozen at a time, apparently eager for a little sport. You 
have scarcely entered thoroughly into your work, and haye tossed 
an undersized trout or two into your Basket just to get your hand 
in, when your ear catches the low murmur of voices behind you. 
You shudder and look round. mbill and Araminta are 
approaching. There is no help for it. You have a character to 
maintain for ready tact and innate delicacy of feeling. You de- 
camp without delay, and start for a distant part of the. stream 
where the fish are sulky and unsociable, and the gnats and midges 
malignantly lively, Again— “the course of true love,” as we 
very well know, does not always run smooth. One evening 
there is a manifest perturbation in the family circle of the Browns. 
The young couple are not visible. You catch sight, indeed, of 
the familiar figure of Spoonbill moodily pacing up and down the 
flower-terrace — varying the occupation by occasionally stopping 
to gaze at the moon. Araminta is in her m. This you 
ascertain by an, untasted cup of tea being brought back to the 
drawing-room by a sister in a state of incipient hysterics, 
who has vainly endeavoured to effect an entrance into the 
bedroom. Mr. and Mrs. Brown simultaneously leave the room. 
Friends and relatives talk in whispers, and a mantle of 
unmitigated discomfort descends upon the company. After some 
delay, however, the anxious parents return. with smiling coun- 
tenances. The hysterical sister overcomes an inclination to laugh 
and sob by hastily swallowing Araminta’s discarded tea. 
familiar figure of Spoenbill no longer decorates the flower-terrace, 
but suddenly appears in the outer drawing-room accompanied by 
Araminta smiling sweetly through her tears. The young re 
had had a little misunderstanding, or “tiff” we. believe is 
correct expression —a quarrel about the colour of somebody’s e 
or the age of somebody's grandmother, or whether Araminta loo 
best in muslin or watered silk, or whether Spoonbill’s moustaches 
were as long as Harry Jolnson’s of the Carbineers, or whether it 
was Thursday the 21st or Friday the 22nd when the diamond 
brooch arrived from town—or, to tread upon more delicate ground, 
a disagreeable and point blank inquiry whether Captain Spoonbill 
of the 22nd Lancers would solemnly asseverate that he never, in 
the whole course of his life, entertained the smallest affection for 
any young lady on the face of the globe save and except his 
present amiable intended? But, whatever the origin of the little 
unpleasantness, all is now made up and happily settled. The 
family circle takes and begins to talk. Lights are brought 
in — tea once more handed round — the younger girls sit down to 
the piano—and Brown, with a face beaming with henevol 
challenges you to chess or billiards as if nothing whatever 
happened. This is all very well, but meantime you have spent-an 
exceedingly unpleasant two hours; and, were it not that you are 
under a solemn compact to attend the wedding, you feel a strong 
inclination to go to town by the tirst train to-morrow. 

On the whole, P bar arrive at the conclusion, in common with the 
majority of the family circle, that, as the marriage is. to be, the 
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sooner it comes off the better. Parents, however gratified, and 
friends and relatives, however sympathetic, are apt to feel a trifle 
exhausted after three or four weeks’ entire subserviency to the 
tastes, wishes, and caprices of the happy ear It is a relief to the 
household in general when the marriage knot is fairly tied, and the 
travelling carriage stops the way. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


big no opposition was offered to Lord Elcho’s motion for a 
Commission to inquire into the Royal Academy and its pre- 
sent relations towards the National Gallery, may perhaps only be 
considered as a mark of the languid interest which is felt in the 
subject. This is an age in which chartered institutions, simply 
because they are chartered, must expect public scrutiny; and the 
Royal Academy may scarcely claim an exemption from the over- 
hauling to which the Universities and Public Schools have had to 
submit. The immediate matter which has invoked Lord Elcho’s 
friendly intervention scarcely requires the costly and cumbrous 
machinery of a Royal Commission. It would seem to be an easy 
matter to settle whether the National Pictures or the Royal Academy 
are to migrate from Trafalgar Square. Instead of there being a diffi- 
culty as to which institution is to remain, there might more reason- 
ably be a rivalry in the race to depart. A more inconvenient buildin 

for either purpose, in spite of Mr. Pennethorne’s cobbling, it woul 

be hard to construct. Tits only feature, the Central Hall, has been 
obliterated ; and, always inconvenient, the edifice is now more ugly 
than ever. And in this case there is no difficulty about funds. 
The Royal Academy has scraped together some hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds, and it is rich enough either to build a new 
house, or, on the Tenant-right principle, to purchase at a reason- 
able price what it has long enjoyed at a less than pepper-corn 
rent. The Burlington House estate, which the Government pur- 
chased because it had no use for a little surplus cash, has been for 
some years sighing for some occupation; and now that the job 


which proposed sending the National Pictures to the head-quarters 
of jobbery at Brompton has been finally extinguished, there seems 
to be no reason why the plan, all but completed by Lord Derby’s 


Government, of sending the Academy to Piccadilly, should not be 
carried into effect. There is, of course, the valid reason, that it was 
Lord Derby's plan, which may be fatal to its execution; but the alter- 
native is easy. The National Pictures may go, and the Academy may 
remain. an hour’s talk and halfa sheet of paper might conclude 
the arrangement, which can have no real difficulties Lord Elcho has 
produced some reasons and more fi to show that it would be 
more economical to send the pictures to Burlington House. We 
wish that he had hammered this view into the heads of Parliament 
and Government a few years ago, and we should then have saved 
Mr. Pennethorne’s handiwork and its cost. Had the Academy been 
put in possession of the noble structure in Trafalgar Square, we 
should at least have had the satisfaction of seeing High Art, under its 
highest auspices, making or marring a building at its own charges. 
Something of this irony is, we suppose, contained in Lord Elcho’s 
curious suggestion that, if the Royal Academy is left in possession 
of the building in Trafalgar Square, it must accept the condition 
of improving the present building and taking care of the foun- 
tains. This is rather hard on the Academy. Gold may be 
bought too dear; and a house for nothing may be expensive 
if its gift is shackled with such conditions, Of many shortcomings 
the Academy may have been guilty; but its heaviest offences 
against Art and Society have scarcely merited so exorbitant a 
punishment as that of having to beautify Mr. Wilkins’ Gallery, or 
to rehabilitate Mr. Cowper’s squirts. 

We hardly know what is expected of the Academy. It was 
probably founded on a false idea, Academies of Art had been 
superseded by other influences when King George III. called the 
Academy into existence. Its pedantic ideal, with its staff of Pro- 
fessors of Ancient Literature and Secretaries of Foreign Corre- 
spondence, never lived —at least, never fulfilled the barren theory 
with which it started. Lord Elcho says that the present objects of 
the Academy are fourfold — it is a corporation of honour, a school, a 
charitable foundation, and an exhibition. We cannot say that it 
has egregiously failed in the discharge of any of these functions. 
We have no doubt that it administers its charities with discretion 
and judgment; and, on the whole, we see no‘Teason to find fault 
with its administration in other departments. As to the charges of 
unfairness in filling up the vacancies in the corporation, there ma’ 
have been here or there a reasonable cause of complaint. But 
artists, musicians, players, painters, and poets are an irritable and 
jealous race. and Haydon, the chief assailants of the 
Academy, were neither mild nor judicious men; and we can 
scarcely recall a single great name in Art, which has not lent or 
borrowed, whichever it may be, dignity from a corporate connexion 
with the Royal Academy. As to the great hanging question and 
the imputations of favouritism connected with it, whatever ma 
once have been the case, such imputations are now rare. all 
conscience there are enough of bad pictures exhibited at the 
Academy, and worse are + found in the private exhibitions. 
The public is just enough and discriminating enough. Real talent 
was never yet extinguished because a good picture was badly 
hung by the Academicians ; and, remembering that it is the pro- 
vince of criticism to have an eye to this sort of thing, we consider 
these complaints as reduced to proportions almost ludicrous, The 
internal afiairs of the Academy are fairly conducted; the Associ- 
ateship, especially of late years, has been bestowed with exem- 
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Exhibition is the most popular thing in the coun We can 
hardly see what there is for a Royal Commission to inquire into 
but the position of the Academy as a School of Art. 

In one respect—and perhaps this is the only one—a Royal 
Commission may do something towards oe the Academy as 
a teacher. It is possible that the Life School, the Schools of 
Painting and Perspective, and the Lectures may be made more 
generally useful, though the local Schools of Art have done much 
already in this direction. And there is, at least, a danger of 
attempting to model an Academy of Arts on the University 
idea. e doubt whether a University of Art is possible. 
The foreign Art Academies have made attempts which may 
stand as warnings in this direction. But at any rate the Academ 
does not produce literature nowadays which can be compared wi 
Reynolds's Lectures, perhaps because there is no Burke to revise orto 
supply materials. But if Lord Elcho’s ——ee that the Academy 
should be recruited by the addition of dilettanti members, and that 
it should develop a new function as a standing committee of taste 
with respect to public buildings and monuments, was intended 
for more than a topic to eke out a subject not very rich in materials, 
we beg leave to Foubt whether the Royal Commission can be 
profitably employed in investigating a subject of such vague signi- 
ficance. To be sure, in the very extremity of distress men catch 
at every straw; and the condition of public works in England is 
desperate enough for the s tion of the most empirica, 
remedies. But we hardly know, and we hardly know whether 
Lord Elcho knows, what he exactly intends by his hint or sug- 
gestion that the Royal Academy, however enlarged by amateurs, 
should be entrusted with an authoritative decision on public works 
of art. There is no reason in the world why their advice as 
experts should not at present be sought; but if there be an inten- 
tion of conferring upon an academy the office held by Mr. Cowper, 
we have only to say that, bad as things are, they would become 
worse. A corporation has less conscience than a Minister respon- 
sible to Parliament: and in such matters a despotism is preferable 
toa democracy. There is at least this advantage in a Commis- 
sioner of Works over an Academy of Taste—we can treat him as 
an ens nature. He is susceptible of censure. There is somebody 
on whom to fasten responsibility. A corporation would job and job, 
and from its corporate character would escape blame as it would 
probably evade praise. But even a Cowper is at times roused from 
sleepy indifference, as in the debate on the Thames Embankment ; 
though on Lord Elcho’s motion we are bound to say that the 
Minister's deportment did not exhibit any innovation on the 
drowsy traditions and inanity of the office. 


THE DRAMATIC COLLEGE FETE. 


as féte fully realized the expectations which we had formed 
from the programme. For beauty of spectacle and variety of 
amusement, very few fétes of the London season could compare 
with it. The secret of its success was undoubtedly the hearty 
and indefatigable exertions of the many accomplished actors and 
actresses who assisted in the entertainments. Everybody seemed 
to feel that anything whatever might be done, and ought to 
be done, to get money for the Dramatic College. It is, perhaps, 
rather hard upon those who have not been present at this fete 
to describe what they must wait a year to see; but still we 
must endeavour to do justice to one of the most delightful 
exhibitions of dramatic talent that were ever witnessed. The real 
artist shows himself by the way in which he does little things. 
It is wonderful how effective a very small joke may be made 
by a hep manner of delivery. There was the peep-show, 
which Mr. Paul Bedford and Mr. Toole exhibited for much too 
short a time, just at the beginning of the day, before their ser- 
vices were demanded elsewhere. ‘To see Mr. Toole energeticall 
pulling the strings and to hear his description of the pene 
wonders of the show was in itself worth a journey to the Crystal 
Palace. “Observe the mechanical effects—” there being no eilects 
of any kind whatever. “Grieve and Telbin say they never 
painted ——\ like this—” whereas nobody had painted any- 
thing at all. Not having ventured to compete with other 
eager peepers, we do not assert of our own comp that 
there was mere vacancy to pat, but we understood 
so. But, indeed, it tattered little whether anything or 
nothing was to be seen. The fun lay in Mr. Toole’s imperson- 
ation of the showman. There was also a lecture on “ photography 
by steam” by Mr. W. Smith, which was not repeated nearly as 
often as we could have listened to it, being, as it was, a lesson in 
the art of quietly comical elocution. Mr. W. Smith mentioned 
that he had contracted for all the sunshine, which accounted for 
the gloominess of the present summer, for which the only remedy 
was to come and have your portrait taken at his establishment. 
The truth was, however, that when the fun of the fair was at 
its height, it was exceedingly difficult to distinguish any sound 
lower than the tone of drum or trumpet. Amid the general 
din, the fine band of the Grenadier Guards was often able to do 
no more than help to swell the volume of discordant sound. 
Sometimes, when the noise rose to its highest point, the 
bandsmen paused and looked as if they thought themselves 
ill-used, as indeed they were. The medley of sounds was not 
unsuitable to the j Ma A of decorations. The Crystal Palace has 
been used successively for the Handel Festival, the distribution of 
the Wimbledon Prizes, and the Dramatic Féte; and it was amid 


plary impartiality ; the annual dinner is a success; and the annual 


the seats of the orchestra, the banners of the prize-winners, and 
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the stalls of the fair, that the band of the Guards, a troop of 
Nigger melodists, and countless other vocal and instrumental 
noises blended in one bewildering chaos of sound. Certainly, in 
this t, the likeness to a genuine fair was undeniable ; and the 
Richerdooulen dramas which were presented had evidently been 
com so as to be intelligible even when a noise of music from 
the next booth drowned every word that the actors uttered, The 
managers of the féte, however, had not forgotten to offer for sale 
printed copies of these dramas, by which means their exchequer was 
enriched at the same time that an interesting branch of atic 
literature was made more fully and widely known. There were pre- 
sented on this occcasion two dramas, one of the romantic and the other 
ofthe domestic order. The title of Alfonso and Claudina, of course, 
belonged to the romantic piece. In order to make the action of 
this piece intelligible, it is necessary to premise that the King, 
Santiago, “surrounded with all the luxuries which the age and 
country could produce, had abandoned himself entirely to the 
most voluptuous pleasures, leaving the defence of his kingdom and 
the affairs of State to be conducted by his general, Alfonso. This 
neral had a wife, Claudina, fair and beauteous to behold, who, 
evotedly and virtuously attached to her husband, resisted all the 
Prince’s arts and wiles to seduce her from the paths of rectitude. 
The crafty Prince failing in his attempts to encompass her ruin, 
resolved to slay her.” very slight a with the stage 
would prepare the reader to expect that Claudina, that 


Beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on, 


was represented by Mr. Paul Bedford. In order to keep the 
performance going with no longer interval than was necessary to 
change the audience, a double set of actors was employed, Mr. 
Paul Bedford performing the part of the fair Claudina alternately 
with Mr. Joseph Robins. We don’t think that it would be fair, 
when all the actors engaged were doing their best to amuse their 
visitors and enrich the charity, to compare one with another 
in the same part; but really the get-up of Mr. Paul 
Bedford as Claudina was so charming that it is totally 
impossible for us to forbear expressing our admiration. As 
we wish to avoid displaying ignorance, we shall not attempt 
to describe Claudina’s dress, But we will venture to suggest that 
any lady who wishes to imitate this fascinating costume should 
epply to Mr. Bedford for the loan of it, at the same time forward- 
ing to him a handsome donation to the Royal Dramatic College. 
It is obvious that a lady so beautiful and so charmingly attired as 
Claudina would be fitted equally to move a husband’s lawful love 
and a monarch’s unholy passion, and thus a terrific combat between 
the general and his sovereign was evolved naturally out of the 
situation. It should be mentioned that when Mr. Bedford played 
Claudina, Mr. Toole played the husband and Mr. Addison the 
king. As the “ proem” to the play points out, the affecting inter- 
view between Alfonso and Claudina, the charming example which 
they exhibit of domestic bliss, and the determined resistance of 
Claudina to the unhallowed advances of her sovereign, furnished 
“a picture for all wives,” while the frightful torment of Alfonso’s 
mind, when informed of Santiago’s perfidy, offered “a pattern of 
devotion for ull husbands.” The first scene of the play discovers 
Claudina seated on a garden couch, in a pensive attitude. In 
answer to the threatening solicitation sent by the king, she declares 
that she fears him not, for his power cannot reach her in the 
tomb, whither she will descend, pure and spotless as she has lived. 
When the king’s messenger has departed she protests in 
soliloquy that, rather than she will yield her honour, “ this 
frail form of mine his thonged me shall lash, and drop by 
drop my ruby blood shall drip.” Thereupon Alfonso enters, 
and asks what ails his own Claudi “What means that hectic 
flush upon thy cheek? and why thy hand so cold? why droop 
those soft and liquid eyes?” Claudina tells him of “the hidden 
grief which ravages her form” — of the cause why that —- 
“which once in its harmonious whole thy gladdened eye rejoiced, 
in unsymmetrical decay is wasted, shrunk, and wan.” Perhaps, if 
we mention once again that Claudina is Mr. Paul Bedford, we shall 
have done all we can do to convey a distant and dim idea of the 
supremely ludicrous efiect of the dialogue from which the above 
scraps are taken. Claudina informs Alfonso of the king’s dis- 
honourable proposals, and the pair resolve to fly. But their move- 
ments are watched by the king’s satellites. There is a scene 
between the king and Alfonso; and then a scene in which the 
king makes suit unsuccessfully to Claudina, and threatens that he 

ill have her love or her husband’s head. When the king goes 
off, Alfonso enters, and presently the king returns with attendants. 
The time has now arrived for the grand effect which ends the 
piece. Claudina dies to escape dishonour. Everybody else draws 
sword, and all lay on in the most energetic style. A more terrific 
combat we never witnessed. The awful look of a ghost which 
rises in the background enhances the horror of the spectacle. 
Finally, Alfonso kills the king, and then himself, and everybody 
else having got killed also, the whole of the performers fall stiffly 
backwards as the curtain drops. 

The domestic drama, which was played alternately with the 
romantic, was called Zhe Rosebud of Stinging-nettle Farm. The 
characters of this piece were a farmer, a virtuous t, the 
farmer's pretty daughter, a squire, and a villain. e libertine 
ae though marricd, makes love rather peremptorily to 

ose : — 


Smile upon the spot ! 
Or else, ha! ha! ha! ha!—no matter what. 


As Rose resists, he seizes her, whereupon enters Giles with a 
splendid cudgel, and knocks him down. “ Rose weeps, and, in the 
excitement of the moment, goes up to the prostrate Squire, and 
kicks him.” There is then a love scene between Giles and Rose ; 
and then enters Hugly, an awful-looking ruffian just returned 
from transportation, and soliloquizes. To him enters the Squire, 
and asks Hugly’s charge for “ Ke-rushing” a viper. The answer 
is, “Two thousand five hundred and fifty-five pounds fippence 
halfpenny.” The Squire — to have that precise sum about 
him, and produces it. Hugly also happens to have about him 
weapons suitable for executing the Squire’s purpose. He produces 
in succession a large horse-pistol, a life-preserver, and an enor- 
mous clasp-knife. As it will be a pitch-dark night, he is told that 
he may know his victim by a mark in the small of his back. 
Having thus plotted Giles’s murder, the Squire departs “to 
carry off the url.” Hugly then overhears a dialogue 
between the Farmer and » from which it appears 
that the Farmer is not Rose’s parent, and that he 
(Hugly) is. As father and hter are embracing, enter the 
Squire and Giles on opposite sides. The sequel is exquisitely 
ludicrous, “ What! ” cries Giles, “ my Rose in the arms of another? 
Come on !” A desperate struggle follows between Giles and Hugly, 
amid which the Squire cries, “‘ Now’s my time,” and seizes Rose. The 
Farmer appears suddenly, and stops him. Then Hugly declares him- 
self to be “that ge-url’s father,” and the Squire recognises in the 
same person his own elder brother and the rightful heir to the 
estate. The Squire in despair drinks poison, and to make more 
certain stabs himself and falls dead. Hugly joins the hands of 
Giles and Rose, and a dance and song by all the characters con- 
Besides the peep-show an + pe in the romantic 
Messrs. Bedford and Toole had undertaken a photographic esta- 
blishmeat, where undeniable likenesses were produced at the ex- 
traordinarily rapid rate of fifty per minute. The process by which 
this result was attained is worthy of scientific examination. Mr. 
Buckstone meddled neither with art nor science, but his popular 
face and manner made his Aunt Sally Court highly profitable. 
But, after all, the chief attraction of the féte was to be found in 
none of the drolleries of the actors, but in the beauty and 
of the actresses who kept the stalls in the fancy fair. Visi- 
tors from the country Thad here the opportunity of satis- 
fying themselves that actresses are made of flesh and blood, 
and have real teeth, eyes, and hair. Persons who were in doubt 
on these points are not likely to have been aware that 
the same actresses had feelings, and were sensible of annoyance 
when stared at as if they had been animals at a cattle-show. The 
wares offered for sale were, doubtless, of the usual quality, and it 
was to be observed that when some of the fair merchants went to 
town to perform their theatrical engagements they left their stalls 
unguarded, relying either on the honesty of the company or on 
the want of temptation to commit theft. There was one com- 
modity —viz. “a kiss and a strawberry for five shillings,” which 
those who bought it probably looked upon as a “sell.” And there 
was another commodity —viz., a aw called The Dramatic College 
News, price sixpence-— which was better worth the money than 
many publications which are sold weekly at the same price. We 
learn from the foreign intelligence of this paper, which was 
supplied to it exclusively, that Mr. Buckstone had been received 
at the Tuileries by the French Emperor, who told him that 
he should run over and see Sothern in Lord Dundreary as 
soon as he began to play it at half-price; also that the 
Constitutionnel lately contained an article stating that, until the 
present condition of things alters, there is scarcely likely to be a 
change ; also that Mr. Thomas Sayers is in Paris, but that his 
visit is believed to be without any political object. The same 
paper enforces, in various amusing ways, the duty of subscribing 
to the Dramatic College. The reader is advised not to bruise his 
oats, but to sell his horse, and remit the price of it to the Secretary 
of the — “ After you have sold your horse you will not be 
in danger 0 being thrown from its back, 7 will find walking 
conducive to health and happiness, particularly if it should take 
ou to the theatres.” We think that visitors to this féte are very 
likely to find their walks leading in that direction. If the artists 
who amused their friends on two delightful days find that they 
have profitably advertised their talents, we must say that all the 
advantage they may thus derive from their exertions will have 
been thoroughly well deserved. 


THE TWO OPERA HOUSES. 
OVELY as is the music in which Mozart has clothed Beau- 
marchais’ comedy, we never hear it without a feeling of re- 
t that it had not been bestowed on a more sentimental story. 
ozart never could shake off that melancholy, soft as it is, which 
his life shows was the prevailing tinge of his mind; and hence the 
comic portions of his operas always want that verve and spirit—that 
bustling, rollicking effect — which Rossini and the Italian writers 
manage to infuse into their scores. But although we cannot 
accept Le Nozze di Figaro as a comic opera—the only ome of comic 
music being the sestett in which Figaro introduces his father and 
mother to Susanna— yet the lovely melodies which Mozart has 
showered upon the different characters in the play always render 
the o welcome to all who can listen to music which is not at 
fever heat, and which affords a grateful relief to the noise of Verdi 
or complication of Meyerbeer. The performance of Le Nome at 


Her Majesty’s Theatre is highly satisfactory; and the opera 
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is represented with as efficient a cast as could be desired. 
Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. — 4 are now both members 
of the Haymarket Company, play Susanna and Il 
Conte, while Malle. ‘litiens and Mdlle. Trebelli appear as the 
Countess and Cherubino. Signor Gassier is the Figaro, and the 
of Bartolo and Basilio are filled by Signors Zucchini and 
ini. Susanna has but one piece of solo display in the whole 
opera, and that too just at its close—the delicious “ Deh vieni, non 
tardar,” which used to be omitted until Jenny Lind restored it in 
1847, and which was such a favourite song with Clara Novello. 
This, however, Miss Pyne gave most admirably, and won an encore. 
In the numerous duetts with which the abounds, Miss Pyne 
was equally successful in her phrasing and execution, although her 
voice seems to have lost some of its penetrating power in the 
middle portion of her register. We volt have wished for rather 
more animation in her acting of the pert waiting-maid, who quite 
equals Figaro in her powers of plot and readiness in expedients ; 
but then acting was never Miss Pyne’s strong point. ‘The music 
of the Countess suits Mdlle. Titiens to perfection, and to hear her 
sing “Dove sono” (are we ever again to have such a melody?) 
is one of the greatest of musical pleasures. How unsuited, 
however, is this air to the character of Rosina from a dra- 
matic point of view! The duett for the Countess and Su- 
sanna, ‘‘Sull’ aria,” was of course encored as usual, and not un- 
deservedly so on this occasion. We were much pleased to find 
that Mdile. Trebelli can sing Mozart as well as Verdi or Donizetti ; 
and although she made some alterations and added some em- 
bellishments in the two songs which belong to Cherubino, we were 
extremely delighted with her rendering of both. We are not of 
those who think Mozart’s music is not to be altered or ornamented 
in the least degree, provided it be done with a due regard to the 
character of the song. We believe that Mozart never meant the 
singer of his music to be a mere machine, but, like other vocal 
composers, left — at which the performer might display his taste 
and science. Care must of course be taken that liberty does not 
degenerate into license. We were especially pleased with Malle. 
Trebelli’s singing of “ Non so pit,” which she gave with a delicacy 
and smoothness perfectly charming. We are not sure that, had 
Mr. Santley and Signor Gassier changed characters, the efiect, 
as it was, might not have been improved. Mr. Santley, with 
is beautiful voice and admirable manner of singing, is unfortunate 
as an actor; and no effort of the imagination could transform him 
into the fascinating Almaviva. All his music was, however, as 
nearly perfect as could be desired. The famous duett, “Crudel 
perche ’’—the amateur’s pendant to “ Laci darem” —and the great 
declamatory scena which immediately succeeds it were both 
sung to perfection. Signor Gassier wants in places a rather 
more powerful voice for Figaro, especially in “Non pia 
andrai,’ which almost demands the organ of a stentor; but 
otherwise he was as da Fi as can be found on the 
operatic stage. Signor Bettini confirmed the favourable opinion 
we formed of him in Rambaldo, and will, we think, succeed 
in raising the subsidiary tenor parts into a pleasing promi- 
nence they have not for a long time enjoyed. He restored the 
only song, “In que gl’ anni,” given to the part, and which is so 
generally omitted. Signor Zucchini, although his voice is nearly 
gone, aided the general effect by his very clever representation of 
lo. The great excellence, however, of this performance lay 
in the precision with which the elaborate concerted music of the 
opera was rendered. From the beginning to the end, including 
the very long finale to the first act—one of the most splendid finales 
known to opera—everything went as if it had been most carefully 
and frequently rehearsed. ‘There is but little employment for the 
chorus in Le Nozze, and that of the simplest kind; but what there 
is was satisfactorily done. The band, however, was somewhat 
coarse in the accompaniments to many of the pieces. The great 
pleasure we received from this opera raised a longing to hear 
Cosi fan tutte, which would so admirably suit the singers engaged 
in Le Noxe, with the addition of Signor Giuglini; but we suppose 
thatis hopeless. A time however will, we trust,come when the lovers 
of Mozart will be strong enough to obtain a hearing of that opera, 
which has not been given since 1844. Meantime, Signor Giu- 
glini is coming before the public as the composer of a patriotic 
ode, Italia, and Signor Schera’s new opera is announced for speedy 
production. 

We hope that the manager of Covent Garden has no intention of 
perpetuating beyond the present season the style of performances 
which has been the rule at his theatre for the last month or 
more. Ata time when London is so full of country cousins and 
foreign visitors, many of whom are no doubt anxious to hear 
operas performed as they have been told they are performed at 
Covent Garden, the temptation to keep his house open for five 
nights in the week is, we suppose, too strong to be resisted; but 
it hes had, and continues to have, a very damaging effect upon 
evex'y one concerned in the representation of the operas performed. 
The chorus begins to sound worn and dull, and the orchestra is 
somewhat less finished in its execution than of yore—a fact attri- 
butable, perhaps,to a constant change of conductors, M.Sainton often 
taking the place of Mr. Costa — while the strain upon the singers 
results in an amount of false singing painful to those with ears of 
ordinary sensibility. It is so much easier to lose a reputation than 
to gain one that we think it well worth Mr. Gye’s consideration 
how far his present course will add to his subscription of next 


oe we last noticed the proceedings at Covent Garden, Signor 


Malle. Battu—have appeared. The gentleman possesses a superb 
tenor voice, which we can only regret he has not the least notion 
how to use. The one character which he has played has been 
Edgardo in Zucia, and neither his acting nor his singing 
was such es ae he did not appear 
in Fidelio as was announced. dile. Battu possesses one of 
those thin, flexible voices for the development of which the 
French school of singing seems to have a spécialité ; but we cannot 
consider her so as Madame Miolan Carvalho, whom she hag 
replaced, either in voice or in finish and execution. She is yo 
however, and will no doubt increase her command over diffi 
passages; but her voice can never, we think, acquire sufficient 
volume to be of much use in so large a house as Covent Garden, 
Mdlle. Battu was to have made her first appearance ag 
Norina in Don , but the part was wisely confided to 
Mdile. Patti. This is the only new character this lady has yet 
attempted this season, although she is announced for Dinorah, 
and for Maria, in La Figlia del Reggimento. Those who 
remembered the original artists of Don Pasquale, one only of whom 
—or, we should rather say, his shadow —is now included in the 
Covent Garden cast, must have listened with some regret to the 
performance in the new theatre. Mdlle. Patti is very charming, 
and gives a clever version of the intriguing widow, but it is some- 
what too petite ; and we miss the rich full tones of Grisi’s voice in 
nearly every piece. Signor Mario was obliged to transpose most 
of his music; but, even with the aid of this artifice, it was 
impossible to avoid noticing the ravages time has made 
in his voice. We fear the character of the amorous Don has 
died with Lablache, and it is hardly to be regretted that 
Signor Ronconi, clever actor as he is, has been prevented from 
attempting the part, however much we may regret the cause, 
Should the opera keep the stage—and, containing as it does some 
of Donizetti’s prettiest and most — musie, there is no reason 
why it should not—some future butfo may succeed in resuscitating 
this part ; but certainly Signor Ciampi will not do so in the present 
day. His fun is of the dreariest order—in fact, fun which is no fun, 
but a steady heavy weight upon the spirits. And then he seems to. 
think the use of his very fine and powerful voice is to drown e 
other singer with whom he is engaged. “It is excellent to havea 
giant’s strength ’’—especially for a singer in the matter of voice— 
“but it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” The great effort, 
however, of the season has as yet been the production of Roberto 
il Diavolo, which was brought out very soon after it had been 
played at Her Majesty’s Theatre. As far as the ladies are con- 
cerned, there have been two casts. When first performed, Mme. 
Penco played Alice, and Mme. Carvalho Isabella ; but these ladies 
have since been replaced by Mdlle. Fricci and Mdlle Battu, 
who, indeed, has succeeded to all Mme. Carvalho’s parts. 
As of old, Signor Tamberlik and Herr Formes play the 
dissolute Duke and his fiendish friend and betrayer—or 
protector, for Bertram certainly extricates Robert from one 
or two very ugly, not to say dangerous, positions — while Si 
Neri-Baraldi is another novelty as the troubadour Rambaldo. We 
did not see the opera with the a by whom it was first played 
this season, and therefore Madame Penco and Madame Carvalho ma 
have produced a better result than on the occasion when we ton 
Mr. Gye’s version of Roberto; but we have little hesitation im 
saying that, on the night we did hear it, the rendering of the 
music by the principal singers would hardly have been tolerated 
at a second-rate Continental opera-house. Mdlle. Fricci, from 
whom we expected something respectable, if not great, showed an 
utter want of control over her voice, both as intonation 
and execution. Alice has not much florid music to sing, but what 
little there is was seamped and thoroughly incomplete. Her voice 
we still think good ; but, from her manner of singing, which seems 
fully formed, we fear improvement can hardly now be looked for. 
From Mdlle. Fricci’s performance of Valentine, in the Huguenots, 
we had not anticipated any great histrionic display, and therefore 
felt no disappointment that her acting as Alice produced so little 
effect; but we certainly had anticipated that she would have sung 
her music agreeably and displayed her voice to advantage—the 
very reverse of which was unfortunately the case. If, however, 
the Alice was unsatisfactory, how shall we describe the perform- 
ance of the Bertram? This used to be a great character with 
Herr Formes, who, although never a cultivated singer, could once 
sing in tune, and was wont to invest the part with a fiendish 
vigour and statuesque force which made up for the want 
of more finished singing — but, alas! nothing now remains but the 
bad singing, so bad that one laughs every time he opens his 
mouth. We do not ex te when we assert that not a a 
phrase of his music was given in tune, and, in many parts, what 
meant for singing was not singing at all, but an attempt to speak 
the notes somewhere in the ch Of course, the unaccompanied 
trio in the third act was lamentable, and not less so the incantation 
song, in which there was literally not a note true from beginning 
to end. We cannot but think it is insulting the taste of the 
audiences of Covent Garden to imagine that they will tolerate 
such singing. Far better not to give the opera at all than to give 
it with such a Bertram. Signor Tamberlik, now not dans sa 
premivre jeunesse, is no doubt borne down by his companions, as it 
is only in the trio final that he shows himself the Tamberlik of 
old. The same blighting influence seems also to work upon Si 
Neri-Baraldi, whom we have never heard to less advantage. 
chorus, too, was not as good as we always expect it to be at 
Covent Garden. The orchestra, however, wes generally most 


Graziani has returned, and two new singers — Herr Wachtel and 


admirable — in fact, to those that knew the music, the only pleasant 
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- of the opera was when the singers were silent, and the orchestra 
the music to themselves. For ourselves, we should have pre- 
ferred the opera as & ballet or pantomime, the actors going through 
their parts in dumb show, while the band played Meyerbeer’s music. 

We very much regret so signal a failure, as far as the singing is 
concerned, in the performance of this opera, since it has been put 
upon the stage with singular splendour and completeness. In fect, 
y 2 ruined abbey, in which the nuns are resuscitated, has never 
been surpassed as a specimen of stage construction, and the me- 
chanical effects are equally clever and novel. But we do not go to 
an opera to be dazzled by the glitter of the painter’s brush, or 
“sensationized” (if we may coin the word) by the mechanist’s 
skill. A lyric theatre which professes to be one of the first in 
Europe is bound to provide singers somewhat near the first class, 
and such, with the single exception of Signor Tamberlik, are not 
now to be heard in the Covent Garden version of Roberto. We see 
that Masaniello is announced, but we fear Signor Mario’s day for 
that character has long gone by, delightful as he was in the part 
when first given at Covent Garden in 1849. Written for Nourrit, 
it taxes the very notes in his voice which naturally have suffered 
most from his long career. We believe Fra Diavolo, as originally 
proposed, would have suited him much better. Something, how- 
ever, was no doubt wanted to replace “Don Sebastien,” “ Orfeo,” 
and the other promises in the programme of the season which there 
is no intention to fulfil. 


REVIEWS. 


CLOUGH’S POEMS.* 


R. CLOUGH’S poems have been collected into a volume, 
and the outer world has now a fair opportunity of judging 
aman whose friends have spoken of him so highly. A memoir by 
Mr. Palgrave precedes this collection, and tells the simple story of 
Mr. Clough’s Fife. It is impossible that a career so absolutely un- 
marked by outer events should have much interest, and the only 
feature of attraction which the biography of a man of thought and 
retirement can offer—that of a selection from his correspondence— 
isnot present here. Mr. Palgrave has nothing to do except to record 
that Mr. Clough was avery promising boy at Rugby—that he was 
successively fellow and tutor at Oriel—that he resigued his tutor- 
ship in 1848, and went to Italy, where he was present at the siege 
of Rome — that he was for a short time head of an institution in 
connexion with the University of London — that he took a voyage 
to America— that he returned, obtained a situation in the Privy 
Council Office, married, and worked on until his health gave way, 
and he set out on the tour which was brought to an end by his 
death in Italy last year. This simple outline is filled up with a 
sketch of Mx. Clough’s character, and some observations on his 
poetical powers and productions. To write this sort of memoir of 
a man just dead, a known only in 2 very limited circle, is by no 
means an easy task. If the writer is warm in his praise, the out- 
side world thinks he is amusing himself by magnifying an obscure 
friend into posthumous fame. If he is guarded, the few people who 
really care about the book, and who watch with a generous jea- 
lousy over the memory of one long loved and lately lost, exclaim 
that the biographer has been unjust to the dead. On the whole, 
Mx. Palgrave may be said to have done well what he had to do. 
He paints forcibly and truly the main traits of Mr. Clough’s cha- 
racter — his scrupulous justice and honour, his tolerance and large- 
ness of mind, his constant endeavour to “live plainly and think 
highly.” He also sums up very fairly the chief characteristics of 
Mr. Clough’s poetry — the love of nature it shows, the power with 
which it expresses the fluctuations of mental conflict, and the live- 
liness and humour by which it is relieved. The only objection 
we have to make is to the style. Mr. Palgrave seems to have 
much less command over his pen than might be expected in a man 
so well read in English literature and so fond of the best authors. 
He is always at the mercy of any masters of bad style who tempt 
him to stray. It jars upon the taste of ordinary readers, and upon 
the recollections of those acquainted with Mr. Clough’s simplicity 
and good sense, to read that “he inherited a double portion of the 
spirit of William Wordsworth,” and that he was “ authenticated 
8 agtrue Man by the broad seal of nobleness.” The gentle satire 
that runs through life could scarcely have been brought home 
more curiously to Mr. Clough than it would have been could he 
have dreamt that one day it would be said of him that something 
or other “authenticated him as a true Man.” 

It is quite right that when a man stamps himself upon the 
minds of his acquaintances as extraordinary in gifts or character, 
and when those acquaintances have reason to think themselves 
capable of forming a true judgment, they should, afver his death, 
honour his memory and justify themselves by explaining what he 
seemed to be to them, and how superior the man himself was to 
his writings. Poems such as those which Mr. Clough has left 
behind him necessarily reveal much of their author's character, 
and it helps strangers to understand them if they have.a key to 
that character in the friendly reminiscences of a biographer. But, 
after all, published poems must be finally taken for what they are 


connexion with certain elements of a dead man’s character, or 
certain powers residing in him, but only partially developed. If 
these poems are to be considered as having permanent value, they 


from the history of their author. The 
only question that will occupy the outside world is whether they 
have substantial, intrinsic merits great enough to y the trouble 
of reading them. It seems to us that they haye, in spite of the many 
drawbacks to which they are obviously subject. The greatest of 
these is. obscurity. It is very hard to see what the short poems 
are about before they are over. We finish them before we can 
find out the sense of the first stanza. They are also monotonous, 
as they express very few emotions of the mind, and have only 
very slight connexion with the external world; and lastly, they 
only appeal to a limited class, and embody sorrows and aspirations 
with which persons of ouly a special kind of education, and of a 

cial temperament, can really sympathize. On the other hand, 
they express one or two things so well, and those things are in 
themselves so great, that yy so successful in its own walk 
must be held to have an indisputable value. 

There is nothing more difficult to convey in words than the 
exact meaning of the doubts of a philosophical mind of the 
present day. Perhaps the doubts of all doubters are substantially 
the same, and the Book of Job has as much philosophy in it as 
this world is likely ever to come to. But every generation has 
its own way of putting things; and we might suppose ourselves 
capable of stating without much trouble what are the chief 
doubts and conflicts in which we are engaged; but to state 
them shortly, and to speak of any individual as thinking in 
a particular way about them, is almost sure to give am 
opening for ridicule. It is not so much the thought as the 
vividness with which the thought is held and expressed, and its 
whole bearing upon the life and other thoughts of the thinker, 
that attract us. Mr. Clough was extremely impatient of all 
subterfuges, he was scrupulously anxious not to be led away by 
half thoughts, he was sincerely desirous not to deceive himself. 
He shunned anything like half-belief. At the bottom of all 
reflection, however, he found the image of a wise and just God. 
This 'fear of half-belief —this searching out of God, as a being 
disclosed to him in the recesses of his own heart, but not lightly 
to be clothed with attributes and credited with schemes and plans 
of ercation — Mr. Clough expressed as well as he could in verse. 
That which he had to say is perhaps as old as the human race, and 
is certainly as old as religious philosophy. His verses are full of 

ower, and of happy, unexpected terms; but are obscure, in- 

armonious, end incomplete. A man cannot be said to have 
necessarily done much who has put such thoughts into such verses. 
He may not have done much, but he also may have done much. 
All depends on the sense of reality which the thinking produces 
on us, and on the feelings the verse awakens. If we put the 
substance of the Book of Job into the form of a logical proposition, 
it does not seem as if we had got hold of much more than a 
truism. But there are men to whom the truisms of religious 
philosophy are living realities, and whose life is spent in dwelli 
on thoughts which ordinary men dismiss after a moment's hasty 
reflection. That one writer is superficial and another profound on 
such points, is a fact only to be learnt by experiment. When we 
read them we feel the difference, but unless we read them we 
cannot see where the difference lies. We cannot describe what it 
is that makes the verses of Mr. Clough seem to us to embody, 
better, perhaps, than those of any other writer of our generation, 
these ancient doubts and truths in their modern shape; but as we 
read what he has written, we become conscious of his superiority. 

Mr. Clough has also expressed, with far more than ordinary 
truth and feeling, the emotions which a man of tender heart and 
full of the sadness of philosophy experiences when he throws himself 
upon his fellows be basks in the grateful sunshine of friendship. 
The best, or at least the most intelligible and harmonious of all his 
short poems, describes the satisfaction with which he welcomes 
the belief that all honest men, however they are separated 
in thought and aim, are carried to the same port at last. He com- 
pares them to two ships lying side by side at night, and then 
carried far apart by dawn of day, although they fancied the same 
breeze was bearing them on. Mr. Clough also saw much of the 
humour of innocent society, and his Bothie is infinitely the best 

icture ever given of University life. He alone of the many who 
Love undertaken to describe Oxford has done justice to the subject, 
and has pictured young men as they really exist—full of nonsense, 
and pedantry, and animal spirits, interested in ell manner of 
discussions, moral and intellectual, working, rowing, bathing, 
walking and talking, and smoking for ever. This was the form of 
external life with which Mr. Clough was acquainted, and he 
managed to describe it as no one else has ever done. That he has 
done this, and that he has contrived to invest his description with 
a glow of poetry, and to glorify the life he yet faithfully repre- 
sents, is quite enough to show that he was not merely a medi- 
tative man of reflection, delighting for ever to weave into verse 
those questionings which vex the meditative mind. It was 
unfortunate for his permanent reputation that he had little in his 
life to force the representation of the outer world and of society on 
him, and that his distrust of his own poetical powers led him to 
substitute for poetical effort that absorption m@m the slavery of 
exhausting labour which killed him before his time, and at last 
seemed to him the only worthy end of life, and the only proper 
result of philosophy. 

This volume contains two new pieces of considerable length. 
One is called “Amours de Voyage,” and embodies what its 
author was thinking and observing and studying, during his stay 
at Rome in 1849. It is in ‘the form of letters, supposed to be 
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* Poems. By Arthur HughClough. London: Macmillan & Co. 1862. 
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lady to her friend. The pair gradually fall in love, 
Zithou h the gentleman is very lon vin deciding whether he feels 
more than the passing tenderness which results from being thrown 
in the way of a sympathising and pretty girl. His doubts 
on this point fill up a re of the poem, and he has 
scarcely ascertained that his feeli are serious when the 
lady’s family leave Rome, and he has to set off 
mec of them. He visits them at Florence, at Mi 
and at Como; and the ends as a story never end 
before, in the lover givi is mistress up in sheer weari- 
ness and despair, because he cannot find her direction. Of 
course, the interest of eae ae be in the story itself. 
It lies in the humorous sketches of English society abroad, in the 
ae of the young lady in her unbosomings, and in the 
escription of the people, the city, and neighbourhood of Rome. 
It is not nearly equal to the “ ie,” but it has many of the same 
excellences. There are fine in it, and many subtle trains 
of thought, and some spirited satirical sketches. Perhaps the first 
account of the Trevellyns—the family out of whom, by the aid of 
juxtaposition, he selects his Mary —is as amusing as any :— 
Which of three Misses Trevellyn it is that Vernon shall marry 
Is not a thing to be known ; for our friend is one of those natures 
Which have their perfect delight in the general tender-domestic, 
So that he trifles with Mary’s shawl, ties Susan’s bonnet, 
Dances with all, but at home is most, they say, with Georgina, 
Who is, however, too silly in my apprehension for Vernon. 
I, as before when I wrote, continue to see them alittle ; 
Not that I like them much or care a bajocco for Vernon, 
But I am slow at Italian, have not many English acquaintance, 
And I am asked, in short, and am not good at excuses. 
Middle-class people these, bankers very likely, not wholly 
Pure of the taint of the shop; will at table d’héte and restaurant 
Have their shilling’s worth, their penny’s pennyworth even : 
Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth ! 
Yet they are fairly descended, they give you to know, well connected ; 
—— somewhere in some neighbourhood have, and are careful to 
eep, some 
Threadbare-genteel relations, who in their turn are enchanted 
Grandly among county people to introduce at assemblies 
To the unpennied cadets our cousins with excellent fortunes. 
Neither man’s aristocracy this, nor God’s, God knoweth ! 


The doubts of the lover are, however, a little wearisome. He is 
always in a state of flux and reflux of thought. He cannot make 
up his mind whether he likes the girl, or whether he would take 
the trouble to save her life if she was in danger, or whether he 
ought to save her if he did not wish; or whether he might law- 
fully fight for the Roman — or whether he would wish to 
fight if he might. It is, perhaps, not unnatural that a man sub- 
stantially good, affectionate, and brave, should have all these 
thoughts pass through his mind, if he accustomed himself to the 
intricacies of casuistical self-i tion. But there is no very good 
reason why he should put his feelings and opinions into English 
hexameters. The other new poem, or rather collection of poems, 
is called “ an of stories recollections 
supposed to be narra a group of passengers on their passage to 
esting. In one, however, called the Clergyman’s Tale, there are 
some lines that show deep and noble feeling, and a strong sense of 
the sinfulness of sin. There is also a short poem inserted in the 
early portion of the book, and now first published, which may 
fairly be quoted as a proof, that although Mr. Clough was dis- 
tracted by the difficulties which the wars of foreigners suggest to 
a philosophical stranger, he yet had moments when he could 
strongly feel all the nobleness and romance attached to the then 
falling cause of Italy :— 

What voice did on my spirit fall, 

Peschiera, when thy brie ge I crost? 

‘Tis better to have fought and lost, 

Than never to have fought at all.’ 

‘The tricolor — a trampled rag 

Lies, dirt and dust ; the lines I track 

By sentry boxes yellow-black, 

Lead up to no Italian flag. 

I see the Croat soldier stand 

Upon the grass of your redoubts ; 

The eagle with his black wing flouts 

The breadth and beauty of your land. 

Yet not in vain, although in vain, F 

O men of Brescia, on the day 

Of loss past hope, I heard you say 

Your welcome to the noble pain. 

You said, ‘ Since so it is, — good bye 

Sweet life, high hope ; but whatsoe’er 

May be, or must, no tongue shall dare 

To tell, “ The Lombard feared to die!”* 

You said, (there shall be answer {it,) 

‘ And if our children must obey, 

They must ; but thinking on this day 

*T will less debase them to submit.’ 

You said, (Oh not in vain you said,) 

* Haste, brothers, haste, while yet we may ; 

The hours ebb fast of this one day 

When blood may yet be nobly shed. 

Ah! not for idle hatred, not 

For honour, fame, nor self-applause, 

But for the glory of the cause, 

You did, what will not be forgot. 

And though the stranger stand, ’tis true, 

By force and fortune’s right he stands ; 

By fortune, which is in God’s hands, 


This voice did on my spirit fall, 
Peschiera, when thy bridge I crost, 
‘Tis better to have fought and lost, 
Than never to have fought at all.’ 


CALENDAR OF DOMESTIC STATE PAPERS, 1663-4.* 


T would be a great improvement on this series if Mrs. Green 
would adopt for the reign of Charles IL the plan which has 
been followed by Mr. Bruce for the reign of his father—that, 
namely, of giving a distinct preface to each volume. As no one is 
likely to read these Calendars straight through, it is a great gain, 
on opening a new volume, to be told what are the chief subjec 
which its contents illustrate. The editor, by the nature of the 
case, must have read them all through, so that he is perfectly well 
able to do it. The index, indeed, serves the purpose of the man 
who is studying some particular point, and mF fa to know whether 
the volume contains anything bearing on that point. But it does 
not meet the case of the man who, on receiving a volume of calen- 
dars, wishes generally to know what they are about. This want is 
= supplied by Mr. Bruce’s series of prefaces, but Mrs. Green 
eaves us in the dark; for, of course, her general preface to the 
first volume cannot do this work for the whole of the sixteen 
volumes which she promises us. We mentioned this want in our 
notice of a former volume, and it continues to strike us forcibly in 
every volume which we receive. We trust that we may persuade 
Mrs. Green to give us separate prefaces to each of her future 
volumes. We are sure that they will make her work far more 
— and will save historical students a great deal of needless 
ur. 
The present volume contains the papers of rather more than a 
ear and a half—namely, from January 1663, to August 166 
that interval took place the sale of Dunkirk, the first a 
upon Clarendon by Lord Bristol, and a good deal of the persecuting 
legislation of the reign against both Catholic and Protestant Dis- 
senters. Of course, the present volume contains entries relating to 
all these points. But the chief importance of these collections does 
not lie among those broad facts which are recorded in every 
history. Their real value is in the illustrations which the official 
rs give of the way of carrying on administrative business, and 
still more in the light thrown on the general state of the nation by 
the miscellaneous letters, often of a very strange kind, which find 
their way among the State Papers. The thing which has perhaps 
struck us most, in looking through Mrs. Green’s successive volumes, 
is the constant fear of plots and insurrections in which, perhaps, 
not so much Charles himself as his counsellors for him seem to 
have lived throughout these years. This is the sort of thi 
which the common histories deal with, and indeed must d 
with, in very general terms, But these general terms hardly give 
the reader an adequate idea of the real amount of discontent which 
underlay the apparent universal popularity of the King and the 
apparent universal delight at the restoration of monarchy. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, the Calendars, taken alone, might lead us to e 
gerate matters the other way. We must not forget that the 
things about which people write to Secretaries of State are, after 
all, exceptional things—that it is only the unquiet people who 
make a noise in the world, and that the quiet people form a vast 
majority. Still itis clear that the amount of discontent in the 
land was much greater than an ordinary reader of history would 
suppose. The great Puritan party and the great Parliamentary arm 
had not wholly vanished from the earth; nor had they been all, 
except a few suffering martyrs, suddenly changed into loyal sub- 
jects and orthodox churchmen. The embers which broke out into 
the Protestant commotions later in Charles’s reign, and into the 
y 2 rebellion of the reign of his brother, were smouldering during 
e whole time. Nor, indeed, was open rebellion wholly lacking 
during the reign of Charles. The Presbyterian insurrection in the 
North of England, though most histories it by in two or 
three lines, was planned on a great scale, and, if it had not been 
crushed in time, it might have proved at least as formidable as 
Monmouth’s rebellion. We lately made some extracts relating to 
it from one of the volumes of the Surtees Society, and we tind 
from these Calendars that the danger gave, as it well might, no 
small anxiety. Other tales of plots, real or false, are constantly 
coming in— indeed, matters look as if the calling of a delator or 
sycophant was found to be a profitable trade. Some of the accu- 
sations are contemptible enough. Such a man has spoken strongly 
of the King’s vices, or said that Oliver Cromwell was the better 
man of the two. In one case, indeed, a charitable jury, perhaps 
directed by a sensible judge, finds an ingenious way of letting off 
a man who ought never to have been tried. A man is indicted at 


Of the persecution of the Quakers we have ample accounts in 
this volume. Quakers now-a-days would seem the last people to 
persecute, but it must be remembered that then, though probably 
the least dangerous, they were certainly the most troublesome, of 
all cectaries. Men and women who will prophesy in all times and 


* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles II. 
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laces must be put down under any sort of government. The 

Duskers stand charged with being concerned in many of the plots of 
the time. It is more certain that some of them had a way of writing 
letters to the King, reproving him for his crimes, and threatening 
him with divine judgment in a tone which it was no very extra- 
ordinary stretch of interpretation to construe into sedition and 
treason. Thirty-three Quakers in Ilchester Gaol simply protest 
their innocence, and complain of the cruelty of the gaoler. But 
W. C. takes up much higher ground, and even ventures on the 
same sort of allusion which cost Sir John Coventry the slitting of 
his nose :— 

W. C., [a Quaker], to the King. The greatness of his sins, and the pro- 
faneness of court, city, and country, cry for vengeance, and threaten sword, 
famine, and pestilence. Begs that the Parliament may be dissolved, the 
Council made purely Protestant, and four peaceable prelates, four Presbyters, 
and four Independents summoned to establish church government; that he 
will live chastely with his Queen, and that lying spirits may be silenced.— 
P. 175. 

Charles Baily, another Quaker, seems to have had some personal 
dealings with the King; perhaps he forced himself upon him, 
somewhere or other, to bear testimony. His prophecies are even 
fiercer than those of W.C. He 
threatens him with a share in the whirlwind of the Lord that is coming 
over the nation. Has seen in a vision those allied to him feeding as for the 
slaughter. Promised when he last spoke with His Majesty to reveal any- 
thing that would do him hurt; therefore advises him to avoid rioting and 
excess, chambering and wantonness, oppression, for which the land mourns, 
and injuries to the Lord’s people, as He would not like his subjects injured 
for his sake. Reproaches him with the blood of good men, who have died 
and are dying in nasty holes and dungeons. Urges him to repentance, and 
warns him against those who fawn on and flatter him. Is a prisoner for the 
truth in Newgate, Bristol.—P. 266. 

There is also a Denis Planchy, who does not seem to have been 
a saint of any persuasion, but who favours the King with 
advice at a length far too great for us to extract or probably for 
the merry monarch to read. One passage is quite unintelligible, 
especially the bit about “the Pepin race :” 

The King’s friends are thought not faithful, because they obtain favours for 

rsons of no integrity, and obstruct them to men of deserts and sufferings. 
They wind the pin of government so high as to threaten to crack the sinews, 
and then obstruct the proceedings of law against obnoxious persons ; they 
advise large expenditure in buildings, and engross to themselves much of the 
King’s treasure, so that those who serve him are undone for want of pay, 
and he is exposed to derision in pictures. Thus the Pepin race acted in 
France.—P. 

On the other hand, even among the persecuted, the King seems 
to have had friends, though their loyalty was oddly expressed. 
John Manne, who “ went up the water with Goodwife Wormwood 
to see certain imprisoned brethren,’ was clearly a sec 0 
some kind. Ata meeting of his fellows he “heard John Haddock 
ask a woman to go with her husband to Whitehali to see the 
King. It was answered that they loved him like pie, but he was 
not sweet.” (P. 604.) 

The stream of petitions for grants, offices, pensions, &c. still 
goes on, though its current is not so strong as it was during the 
first years of the reign. Charles had by this time given away 
pretty nearly all that he had to give, and people were beginning 
to learn that he commonly gave to the wrong people. There are 
divers grants to-the Duke of Monmouth, including “ 3757. for a 
diamond ” for him; and Winifred Wells, who is delicately 
described as “maid of honour to the Queen,” but who was in 
truth a momentary mistress of the King, gets grants of timber — 

rhaps money and lands were all spent—to the amount of 1,292/. 
Meanwhile, there are still old Cavaliers and their families com- 
plaining of the ruin to which they have been brought by their 
losses in the King’s services. Here is also another way in which 
Miss Winifred, or some other of her class, contrived to throw 
private burdens upon the public : — 

The Board of Greencloth to the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Send them a new-born male child, left last 
night in that part of Whitehall Palace within their parish, that it may be 
baptized and provided for, as the parents cannot be discovered.—P. 635. 

Here is also a way in which money might be raised out of anti- 
quarian researches. Charles, Viscount Fitzharding, has a scheme 
tor enriching the privy purse. His proposal is — 

That an inquisition be made into certain priories, of which 27 or 28 were 
given by Henry VIIT. to Cardinal Wolsey, but escheated to the Crown on 
his attainder, and some of which still remain concealed in the hands of the 
heirs of those to whom they were leased by the Cardinal ; and that on the 
right of the Crown to them being proved, the profits may go to the privy 
purse.—P. 333. 

This Lord Fitzharding was one of the greatest rascals even in the 
Court of Charles II. He is the same man as Charles Berkeley, 
who, meaning to please the Duke of York, affirmed all sorts of 
calumnies against Anne Hyde, and then, when he found that the 
Duke’s pleasure was the other way, turned about and acknowledged 
that they were all lies. After this, it is as well to notice that the 
Fitzharding Viscounty was one not inherited, but created, and that 
his Lordship continued to enjoy the favour of the Duke, and, to 
outward a emery of the Duchess also. One cannot help think- 
ing that if olsey’s lessees, their heirs or assigns, had been turned 
out after a hundred and thirty years’ possession, it would somehow 
have tended less to the benefit of the King’s privy purse than to 
that of Charles, Viscount Fitzharding. 

When Charles Berkeley was made a peer, one is prepared to find 
the strange manufacture of baronets, of which we have already 
spoken more than once, going on in full vigour. Here is an even 


Mary Lady Graves to Williamson. Is hindered by ill health from attend- 
ing touching a baronet’s warrant, obtained for her by Sec. Nicholas. Asks 
his aid therein, and whether John St. Barbe, of Broadlands, Hampshire, a 
loyal man worth 2,00ol. a year, whose father hazarded his estates for de- 
serting the Long Parliament, may be the man. Will give him and Sec. 
Bennett 20/. more than their fees, to expedite it before Christmas.—P. 268. 
That is, Lady Graves, writing on December 9, is ready to pay 404. 
down to get 1,095/. before Christmas. Doubtless it was quite 
worth her while. t conceive a state of things in which bribes 
of 2ol, could be offered to Secretaries of State. 
The same sort of geniuses who wrote about “the Pepin race,” 
seem also to have laid Suetonius under rather odd contributions. 
Thus, Thomas Fenel writes from Hereford about certain “ wild and 
distracted people who ere in their fanatic humour, opening 
again the wounds of the almost ruined kingdom; they are Neros 
kneaded up of dirt and blood.” On the other hand, an anonymous 
enemy of the Government “compares the present times to the 
reign of Tiberius.” This comparison was also made by Bishop 
Burnet, and it is elaborately argued against by Hume. 
One is puzzled by a in a letter where the writer says 
that he “ cannot hear of one child carried away by the spirits, but 
thinks it a report framed to throw pre) udice on the Government.” 
Had King Charles jurisdiction in Land, or are these the 
“lying spirits” which W.C. rebuked him for not silencing ? 
The is so incomprehensible that Mrs. Green, be 
once, breaks through all restraints, and gives us an explanatory 
note at the bottom of the “The allusion,” she tells us, 
“is to the practice of spiriting or conveying away children to the 
foreign plantations without consent of their pareuts. The agents 
employed were popularly known as Spirits.” 
here are many other curious points, both serious and amusing, 
which are illustrated by the entries in this volume. There are 
several important letters describing the dreadful state of the 
prisons — one ially from the famous Colonel Hutchinson, 
setting forth the misdeeds of the Lieutenant of the Tower. There 
are some entries about Ludlow and the other regicide refugees, 
and the hopes which seem to have been entertained of seizin 
them, either by force or fraud, in their Swiss asylum. We mn 
also, in a letter from Ludlow himself, of an attempt to murder 
him and one of his companions at Geneva, made by a considerable 
body of men of various nations. There is a history, worth follow- 
ing through many entries, of one Christian, put to death, unjustly 
as was alleged, in the Isle of Man, by the authority of the Karl of 
Derby, Lord of the Isle. The Manx jurisprudence is certainly 
not spoken of respectfully. Christian 1s executed “by verdict of 
six illiterate judges, three being the Earl’s own soldiers, and most 
of them not understanding English nor the laws.” They are 
further described as “three cobblers, one weaver, one dyer, and 
one mountaineer.” Are members of the Alpine Club liable to 
challenge ? 
We will end with one more extract, in which, with all our 
t for Mrs. Green, we cannot help thinking that she must 
have taken some undue liberty with the language of the original. 
Unless we saw it with our own eyes, we cannot believe that Sir 
B. Broughton, writing in 1663, would talk of one of Oliver's old 
soldiers having “taken a cottage residence.” 


SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. 


M FRANCISQUE-MICHEL is one of the most diligent 
e men of his generation, and ranks high among the useful 
and active contributors to historical knowledge. Within the last 
twenty-five years he has edited, compiled, or composed consider- 
ably more than a hundred volumes on various subjects, in which 
the Saxon and Norman races, his and our own country, are alike 
interested. His recent work, Les is en France, 
en Ecosse, fully maintains his reputation as an historical pioneer, 
and forms a curious and instructive chronicle of one of the most 
ancient and intimate alliances on record. 

Books that from their nature and objects necessarily consist 
principally of isolated facts and anecdotes, collected from devious 
and recondite sources, are mostly more instructive than pleasant 
to the reader. Even with the aid of a = index and an ample 
table of contents, they are apt to tempt him to skip, when they 
do not produce a disposition to sleep. We wish them to be in 
form, no less than in substance, Dictionaries in which we may 
look under the —— letter for what we wish to find. But we are 
much mistaken if M. Francisque-Michel’s account of the Scots in 
France and the French in Scotland will be found guilty of 
tediousness on this count. By adopting a chronological order, 
and grouping in contemporary sections his incidents an 
characters, he has pas us with a continuous picture of the 
relations between ce and Scotland from the days of Charles 
the Bald in the ninth century to the hour when Charles X. in the 
nineteenth bade his last farewell to Hol House. The French 
and the Scottish nations, although their friendship sometimes 
cooled, were seldom at enmity with each other, unless when Eng- 
land interfered, either in support of the reformed religion, or after 
the uniov of North with South Britain. So congtant, indeed, was 
the attraction of the Scots to the French for eight centuries at 
least, that it passed into a proverb — 

If that you with France would win, 
Then with Scotland first begin ; 
and was a truth familiar enough to be acceptable to the spectators 


is en France, les Francais en Ecosse. Par Francisque- 


funnier specimen than usual :— 


* Les Ecossais 
Michel. 2 vols. 8vo. Londres, Triibner & Co. 1862. 
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in a theatre in the 
about her suitors, 
to which query the lady of Belmont replies: “He hath a neigh- 
bourly charity in him ; for he borrowed a box of the car of the 
Englishman and swore he would pay him again when he was 
able. I think the Frenchman became his surety, and sealed under 

for another.” The reader will probably recollect the uncompli- 

mentary epithet applied by King Henry V. to his northern neighbour. 

M. Francisque-Michel has put prominently forward the = 4 

common obligations which France and Scotland conferred on eac 

other. They were advantages which formal treaties of alliance 
seldom bestow. They were benefits which, coming from spon- 
taneous sources, were well suited to the receivers of them respec- 
tively. France, exhausted by frequent wars, recruited her armies, 
and even her nobility, with brave soldiers and knightly adven- 
turers of good name and ancient lineage. Scotland — the Low- 
landers alone are treated of in M. Michel’s work —from its 
unceasing feuds with the Celts of the mountains on the one side, 
and with the English marchmen on the other, was kept for many 
centuries in the rearward of civilization, and adopted such arts 
and luxuries as it needed and could aflord to purchase from 
France. Rude, indeed, were the exports from North Britain for.a 
long period. Hides, with dried and ‘salted fish, formed the 
staple of them. Its imports from France were the wines of 
Burgundy, harness for the men at arms, tapestry for chamber- 
hangings, pp for the dais—in short, nearly every commo- 
- beyond the mere necessaries of life, which required capital or 

ill of hand to supply. As regarded commerce, indeed, Scotland 
was for ages a province of France and the Low Countries— of France 
especially, since the Flemish cities were often the allies of England, 
and shared in her dislike to the dwellers north of the Tweed. On the 
other hand, the Huguenot communities derived no little aid from the 
Scottish reformers, and the churches of Dieppe, Rochelle, and 
other cities where the doctrines of Calvin struck root, imported 
from their old ally many a pulpit Boanerges. Finally, and after 
the Union had severed the alliance with France, an Edinburgh 
philosopher effected an important revolution.in the ethics and 
metaphysics of France, but in M. Francisque-Michel’s opinion, his 
countrymen have little cause to hold in reverence the name of 
David Hume. 

M. Michel’s remarks upon the influence of Hume’s doctrines 
upon Paris, its salons, and sages, appear to us harsh and ill- 
considered, and though they necessarily occupy the concluding 
chapter of his narrative, we shall notice them before proceeding to 
more properly historical matter. To Hume, then, M. Michel 
ascribes no small share in the birth, or at least the breeding, of 
the eee of the eighteenth century, as well as of the eclecti- 
cism of the nineteenth. He quotes Joseph le Maistre, whose 
learning and perspicacity no one, he says, will doubt, as an 
authority for pronouncing /e bon David as “the most dan- 
gerous, perhaps, and the most guilty (!) of those baleful writers 
who will not cease to hold up the last century to the censure 
of posterity ; the writer who, with the greatest talent for mis- 
chief, has exercised that talent with the greatest coolness.” 
This is “ speaking prave ’ords at the bridge” with a witness. We 
hold in great respect the science and “perspicacity ” of Joseph le 
Maistre. We can make every allowance for the dislike an archzolo- 
gist must feel towards such a daring innovator and so generally 
superficial an historian as Hume,and we give M. Michel, besides, full 
credit for his Catholic horror of Hume’s doctrines. We would by 
no means pro the “ History of Natural Religion ” asa text-book 
for the use of schools, neither would we insist upon his “ Essays ” 
being got up for competitive examinations. But how stand the 
real facts of the cause of Michel and Le Maistre versus Hume and 
Condillac? At the time when Hume startled the slumbers of the 
Church, or attracted the curiosity of profane laymen, were his 
philosophical writings popular? Do our old men often quote, do 
our young men or maidens ever read them? To philosophical 
inquirers they are, and will never cease to be, vital, as examples 
of the most subtle dialectics conveyed in the most simple and 
graceful of forms; and to the political economist they retain some 
value as the suggestive or fruitful germs of what is already, or 
is rapidly becoming, a science. But beyond this narrow circle 
what has been the influence of Hume? He has affected 
the <oe mind, he has seldom reachefl the ear of the 
people. ume certainly struck at the roots of received 
theology; he dissipated much of that metaphysical jargon by 
which men’s minds had been enthralled by the schoolmen and 
the Sorbonne. We have never read that the litigants of old Rome 
fared the worse for having the forms of legal procedure rescued 
from the monopolising hands of the Patricians; on the contrary, 
it was after the clerk Flavius had disclosed the meaning of these 

bols, that the race of t Roman jurists began its career. 
ume and the Sorbonne— Hume and the Roman Catholic Church 
were indeed as adverse to one another as Descartes was to Aqui- 
nas, or Moliére to the médecins et apothicaires of his age. Yet 
the philosopher is fairly entitled to put these questions to MM. 
Michel and Le Maistre: Has any one of my writings ever led to 
an Inquisition ? have any of my disciples burnt a Hutchesonian, 
or pilloried Dr. Beattie? have I ever had a Bartholomew mas- 
sacre? have I inflicted on the human race a thousandth or a ten- 
thousandth part of the misery which the Most Catholic Philip 
inflicted on the Low Countries, or the Most Christian Louis on 
the Huguenots? We cannot pursue the rejoinder: but neither 


can we help thinking that Hume might = ly get the best of it. 


of Elizabeth. Nerissa, questioning Portia 
What at reps of the Scottish lord ?” 


he would have assuredly been burnt for a wizard, and in which the 
fat, serene, sceptical David himself, if he had not borne a 
would most probably have swayed a censer, or become in due time 
an “ Abbot purple as his vines.” Scotland, from its distance from 
the seats of ancient civilization, and from the circumstance that it 
was never properly a Roman province, long retained a Celtic as 
and Celtic institutions, nor can we ascertain the precise cache 
which it entered into the circle of feudalism, and by importing 
Saxon, Norman, or Flemish elements became, so far as the Low- 
lands are concerned, a Teutonic kingdom. after this un- 
recorded revolution in its government and population, civilization 
was a plant of tardy growth on its soil. The proverbial 

between Dan and beersheba was almost a literal fact of the region 
between Perth and Berwick. Between the English Marchmen and 
the Highland Celts the land had rest neither for many days nor 


seats of trade and chartered municipalities, were in Scotland, until 
the middle of the sixteenth century, few in number, poor, and thinly 
peopled. As men could seldom reckon on garnering what they had 
sown, agriculture for many ages remained at the lowest ebb; and as 
all capital was in the hands of churchmen or Jews, commerce was 
equally depressed while manufactures were impossible. Where 
golden harvests now alternate with emerald meadows, 
swamps in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and even later, 
alternated with standing fields of rye and oats. Where substantial 
homesteads and full stack-yards now attest the prosperity of the 
husbandman, hovels of turf, or towers of stone studded at wide 
intervals the barren land. The ploughman and the shepherd 
never ventured to field or fold without a lance and buckler, and 
might generally repeat Wat Tinlinn’s story, who thought himselé 
lucky in that his house had been burnt by the enemy only once in 
the year :— 
’ Belted Will Howard is marching here, 

And hot Lord Dacre with many a spear ; 

They crossed the Liddel at curfew-hour, 

And burned my little lonely tower ; 

It had not been burned this year and more, 

Barnyard and dwelling blazing bright 

Served to guide me in my flight. 

That a land not favoured by its climete or soil, and so beset 
with hornets, should | have remained in the rearward of 
nations is not surprising. Its reputation was even worse than it 
deserved. It was described as the palace of Famine, as the abode 
of fiends, or at least of witches and sorcerers. Scot and beggar 
were synonymous terms. Judas, in the painted cloth, sat under a 
withered elder-bush, and had an orange-tawny beard; and the 
elder-bush and red-hair were both common in Scotland. Lon 
after Scotland enjoyed the benefit of tillage, trade, learning, an 
commerce, Johnson could assert that a Scotchman’s finest pro- 
spect was the high road to England. The high road to England, 
however, was, for many generations, that which led to the gallows 
and a short shrift at “ merrie Carlisle,” and his finest prospect lay 
a the seas whic’ conveyed the bonnie Scot to the banks of the 
Seine. 

For the Scot, let and hindered by dangers and poverty at 
home, was the apt pupil of more fortunate nations, and was 
anxious to expunge by service and its rewards abroad the reproach 
of national and domestic barbarism. To change of country he 
was as indifferent as the Roman of old times. He was to be 
found in every quarter of the globe, and he is much belied 
if, when no Christian master was to be found, he did not take 
the wages of the Saracen Caliphs or the Turkish Sultans. But 
France was the country which he most readily adopted, and which 
welcomed him with readiness in return. France found work and 
pay for the stark moss-trooper, the pilgrim, the scholar, the 
merchant, and the noble or political exile. Her monasteries, 
colleges, and hospitals found room for quiet and studious spirits— 
the King’s guard for Durward of the Scar, and for Quentin 
his nephew. Even the Williams of Deloraine and Westburnflat 
did not starve, unless they were idle, in France. There was 
generally some pretty quarrel in hand between France north of the 
Loire, and France south of the Loire, between Burgundy and 
Britanny, between lord and vassals, between the Crown and its 
great feudatories. The immigrants probably divided among them 
the — fates of Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker—some were 
raised to honour and some to the gallows. But la belle France 
seems never to have murmured at these Caledonian importations. 
In these respects there was ea marked difference between the 
people who dwelt north and south of the Tweed. It has been 
the common misfortune of England and France to misunderstand 
each other in peace, and to quarrel for slight causes or none. 
From the date of the Norman Conquest to that of the battle of 
Waterloo these neighbouring and equally civilized lands have 
never allowed half a century to pass without cutting one another’s 
throats. The dislike with which the Anglo-Saxons viewed their 
Norman oppressors extended itself to the nation of which th 
formed only a part; and after the conquerors and the conque 
were fused together by intermarriage, common interests, and lastly 
by a common language, hostility was perpetuated by the claims 
of the Plantagenet Kings upon the Dukedom of Normandy and 
the feofs of Guienne and Aquitaine. Not until the third Sovereign 
of the house of Guelph had reigned for forty years in England was 
the empty claim to the French crown expunged from the national 
arms, For the Tudors, though they did not lay claim to the fiefs 
of the Plantagenets, yet interfered with their royal brethren of 
the Valois and Bourbon lines to maintain what it pleased dij 


‘We must now retuim to an era in which had any one philosophized, 


matists to term the Balance of Europe. From these and a long 
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series of later follies and calamities Scotland, so far as regards 
France, was exe Their respective sons easily fraternised ; 
the person of the King was surrounded by Scotch —_ 
the forts and capital of Scotland were often held by French 
garrisons; the crown of the Stuarts was frequently kept on its 
owner’s head by French lances. In either country many noble 
houses date their foundation from a French or Scottish ancestor. 
The union of Scotland and France long preceded that of Scotland 
and England; nor was it so much cemented by treaties as by the 

We have en migrating disposition of the ts ; 
but there i a counter-current, setting in from France 
to the Lowlands. The chronic wars between the French and 
English rendered it politic for the former to establish a strong 
outpost on the frontiers of its foe, nor was it less expedient for 
England to pierce Scotland through the Telamonian shield of 
France. More than once the blending of the Lilies and Thistle 
was imminent: once, in the marriage of Francis of Valois with 
Mary of Scotland, it was effected; and at various times the hand 
of a Scottish princess was a bone of contention between the Courts 
of London and Paris. The French princesses who intermarried 
with the Stuarts were apt instruments or adepts in state-craft; 
and so long as Scotland retained its allegiance to the Romish 
Church, French counsels generally prevailed at Edinburgh. It 
was the Reformation that first weakened this good understanding. 
Even national jealousy and long memories of war and waste were 
less potent than theological hatred. The balance inclined to 
England ; and indeed Scotland was more than half reconciled to 
her southern sister, when it feebly remonstrated against, if it did 
not openly applaud, the judicial murder of her beautiful and mis- 
guided Queen. 

To the genealogist and the student of heraldry these volumes 
will be acceptable, since, beside very numerous and curious details 
of the intermixture of Scottish and French families, M. Michel 
has illustrated his pages with more than a hundred engravings of 
coats of arms. To the historian proper they will be no less wel- 
come for the aid they afford him in the by-aways at least of his 
calling ; and we are much mistaken if persons in search of plots or 
under-plots for a novel will not do well to consult these volumes. 
In giving an account of their original conception and the number 
of years—a quarter of 2 century—devoted to their composition, 
M. Michel compares his labours to those of “Old Mortality,” who 
passed the latter half of his life in retracing the epitaphs and 
repairing the tombstones of the old Covenanters. Strnck by the 
various and important part which in every age the Scotch had 
played in French annals, and by the disproportionate mention of 
them by French writers, he sought to repair this defect, to trace 
their footsteps in Church and State, in arms and letters, and to 
arrange in order of time or of subject the records of this ancient 
and intimate alliance. He soon discovered that Scottish influence 
and settlement in France was one moiety only of the task he had 
begun, and that it was equally worth his while to follow his 
own countrymen into Scotland. Since the year 1837, when the 
Count of Salvandy, then one of the Ministers of Public Instruction, 
sent him into Great Britain to search our public libraries and 
archives for inedited materials of French history, M. Michel has 
never lost sight of the purpose now at last so well executed; nor 
will any one, we imagine, who sees the amount of vouchers col- 
lected, or who can estimate the labour bestowed, think that the 
author has been cither tardy in his work or capricious in his plan. 
He has indeed performed for Scoto-Gallic annals little less than 
Varro effected for those of Rome and Italy: —“ descriptiones 
temporum, sacrorum jura, domesticam, beilicam disciplinam ... . | 
aperuit.” 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE ACT OF UNIFORMITY.* 


pas publication of historical documents is one of the charac- 
teristics of this age, and not among the least important of them. 
Students of history for its own sake are ready to welcome them all, 
and to set them down at their real value. Whether they tell for 
Pope or King, for Churchman or Puritan, for freedom or bec ea 
ism, all will add to the stores of our historical knowledge, and hel 
us to ascertain the truth as to disputed facts. The partisan, an 
the partisan only, will look on them with apprehension ; and while 
he thrusts some of them into prominence as telling on his own 
side, will wince at others which he cannot wrest to his own pur- 
pose. Still, each man may fairly call attention to any documents 
which may seem to maintain his own cause; and there is just as 
good reason for publishing those which relate to the Act of Uni- 
ormity as for printing the long series issued by the Master of the 
Rolls. But it is not so easy to determine the precise object for which 
the Central United Bartholomew Committee have resolved on 
bringing before Churchmen and Dissenters the documents con- 
tained in this volume. Somehow or other, doubtless, they sup 
that this book will show everybody that they are right and their 
opponents wrong; and we are soon to be enlightened as to the 
way in which they do this by “an Historical Introduction by an 
accomplished writer, which is expected to be ready by the first 
week in August.” But the self-styled disciples of the Bartholomew 
Confessors cannot wait so long for the documents themselves, and 
the Committee accordingly prepare to meet the demand under the 
firm conviction that the pe of them “ will enable every reader 


* Documents relating to the Settlement of the Church of England by the Act | 
of Uniformity of 1662. London: Kent & Co., Paternoster 1862. 


© which those peaceable 
conscientious citizens were ted.” 

Now we know that it would be very useless to say that these 
documents, taken as a whole, are likely to do the cause which 
Mr. Miall has at heart very much more harm than good. Inso 
saying, we believe that we should be speaking the truth; but 

iality, on whatever side, is slow in yielding to any argument. 
without prejudging the introduction of the accomplished 
writer, there are one or two things of material consequence toa 
right understanding of the present position of Dissenters which we 
cannot allow to be put out of sight. That there is a studied 
attempt so to conceal them, the publication of this volume, were 
other evidence wanting, clearly enough. The question of 
persecution may be qui rp diomlened i It is not pretended that 
the meaning of toleration was really understood in the seventeenth 
century, although it was convenient sometimes to talk about 
it. Both sides were ready to te when they had the power, 
and perhaps neither side in their hearts were wholly unwilling to 
= It was, after all, a question of measure; and, while we are 
illing to allow that all were wrong, the respective position of the 
= in the struggle must be taken into account before we can 
etermine which side disgraced itself most. We do not say that 
the Church of England was right, or the Puritans wrong. e do 
not forget that the former, in some respects, stood to the Roman 
Church in a position not unlike that which Puritanism assumed 
towards the Church of and. Still, by English Churchmen of the 
seventeenth century their Church was identified with the Universal 
Church of all ages. It possessed the sanctity of a venerable tra- 
dition, it was associated with all the learning and all the holiness 
which the Church had ever exhibited to the world. It came to 
them as an established order, grounded on an outward authority. 
It required from its ministers the devotion of their highest powers 
of soul and intellect, and it received what it demand Suddenly 
the old order was swept away; men who cared nothing for dogmas 
and principles which Churehmen held to be indispensable were 
thrust into their place, and the ordained clergy were superseded by 
carpenters and cobblers, who were conscious only of an oe 
of the Spirit. These had their day, and me ae might have 
employed it to worse p There ve been sterner perse- 
cutors than the intruding riens, but they were persecutors 
nevertheless. Their power was short-lived. The Restoration 
ensured the cwastebiiclencsl of the English Church on something 
like its ancient footing, and the only question was, as to how far 
concession should extend. The limits were defined, and they were 
found to be too narrew for the Bartholomew Confessors. It is not. 
for us to say that they were not hardly used, but they had used: 
we wished especially to set up one side against the other, we 
need not travel away from the me volume for an abundance of 
material ready to our hand. = our blindness we might suppose 
that the merits of the case might be decided without any great 
difiiculty ; but we are forgetting that the eyes of the illuminated 
see differently, and that there is not much use, therefore, in 
pointing to the contrast which we seem to discern between. the 
plain and sound sense of much of what was urged yw Chureh- 
men, and the captious and despotic spirit which in their opponents 
disguised itself under a plea for weak consciences. If we confine 
ourselves simply to what they say, it is not easy to understand the 
meaning and objects of Baxter and his party.. In their antagonists 
we may have to condemn ion, in so far as they resorted to 
it ; but their arguments are such as plain men might understand 
in any age or country. 

The contrast may to us strong and even startling; to the 
Central United Bartholomew Committee it is of course invisibile. 
But there is one ,thing which it is quite right that Englishmen 
generally should be made to see clearly, whether the Committee 
see it or not. If these gentlemen do not see it, there is 
some chance that they may be brought to apprehend an: his- 
torical fact ; but if they do see it, and seeing it, go on fighting 
under the standard of the Bartholomew Confessors, they are 
guilty of a worse dishonesty than we care to impute to them. 
If there is any meaning in the word toleration, as used in the 
nineteenth century, it means an equal forbearance on all sides, the 
entire abolition of all civil penalties for religious opinion, the full 
liberty of worship according to- the wishes of each sect, the full 
permission to win prosel as they may be able. But it has 
nothing whatever to do with the religious ascendency of one sect 
or body over another. It secures enh from molestation —it con- 
demns utterly all interference of one with another in any way 
except by the action of opinion. Can it for one moment be 
supposed that any such notion as this was present to the 
minds of the ministers who were ejected by the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662? We give them credit for much sincerity 
of belief, and no little self-sacrifice; but they were fighting for 
very much more than mere toleration. Their wearisome homilies 
on points which they admitted were to themselves indifferent, 
their demands for changes which fell nothing short of destruction, 
and the admissions. which they made in enforcing these 
demands, showed that they were struggling for empire when 
they professed to be praying for indulgence. ‘Their desire was 
not to secure a certain amount of liberty for themselves, but 
to push their own belief and their own practice on every- 
body else. They disliked every. a thing in the Pagers ; 
they were at variance with the whole system of Ch vern- 
ment; they liked one long ry instead of a litany, and loved 
an extempore supplication sti tter. They hated the collects 
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which were the common heritage of Christendom, and they wished 
— one to give up or to hate all these things, because they 
could not abide them themselves. It was simply impossible that 
their suggestions, or, as they were sometimes given, their mere 
wishes, without any suggestions whatever, could be acted upon, 
without utterly upsetting the Church which they were professing 
to reform ; and it is hard to suppose that they were not aware of 
this — - Had the question been put in plain terms 
before them, probably they would not have cared to disavow it. In 
our own minds no doubt remains when we read, in the Rejoinder 
of the Ministers to the Answer of the Bishovs, that “ even ground- 
less scruples about the matter of an unnecessary law, which hath 
that which to the weak both is and will be an appearance of evil, 
may be sufficient to make it the duty of rulers to reverse their 
ae tp though they be not sufficient to justify the scru- 
pulous.” (P. yr a On this ground, the litany was to be thrown 
into the form of Beam’s Family Prayer, the collects were to be 
expunged or diluted, the share of the — in reciting the 
Psalms to be abolished, and a new phraseo to be intro- 
duced, which had never been known in any lit of any 
Church whatsoever. When to this we add the crusade against 
all forms and ceremonies which were not to their liking, 
we can but admire the ingenuous simplicity with which the 
ministers beg the king to understand, that in seeking these sweep- 
ing changes “‘it is not our meaning by the word abolishing to crave 
a prohibition against your own or any other man’s liberty in the 
— in question, but it is a hi that we desire, such as 
should be in unnecessary things.” (P. 94.) The catalogue was an 
expansive one; and the Churchmen, by admitting it, must have 
found themselves constrained to do by the constitution of the 
Church, as the man had to do with the ass which he was com- 
pelled to carry. 

In short, unless the Central United Bartholomew Committee 
and those who profess to think with them are prepared to adopt 
the maxims of the Bartholomew Confessors, and so to commit them- 
selves to good honest persecution if only they have the luck to get 
the upper hand, they have made a very great blunder in publish- 
ing the present volume. If they have any personal grievance to 
complain of, and any personal disability which they wish to have 
removed, they will doubtless be listened to patiently. The present 
age has a sufficient: abhorrence of such odious measures as the 

ve-mile Act or the Test Act. Englishmen are not likely to put 
any similar enactments on the Statute Book; but they are not 
likely to look with much more indulgence on the encroach- 
ments made by Dissenters on the liberty of those whom 
they regard os their antagonists. The latter may think that 
the fiercer enmity is on the side of the Nonconformists; and 
those who do not care to class themselves with either may think 
that they are not wholly wrong in so thinking. The utmost 
indignation was roused in Baxter and his companions by the 
insinuation that they were not likely to stop short with their 
actual demands; and the same cause for anger must be furnished 
to Mr. Miall and his followers. In some degree they cannot help 
themselves. Their opponents stand up in defence of an institution 
which they identify with the Church of all ages, of a visible order, 
of old associations, of a venerable and time-hallowed system. The 
Dissenters are the apostles of their own belief, and they must needs 
seek to extend that belief—in other words, to enforce it upon 
others. The end of this it is easy to see, and Englishmen will not 
be slow to perceive how utterly this policy sins against the idea of 
toleration. The men of Bedford were ready to listen to the fanatic 
who discoursed to them in the streets a few Sundays ago on the 
enormity of infant baptism and the blessings of assurance ; 
but he applied to them a test which they were not pre- 
pared to ~~ when he brought forth a Prayer-Book and 
set it on fire before them. His eloquence had lost its 
power, and they were going to cool his zeal in the river, 
when he was saved by the police. There is no reason to 
suppose that the churchmanship of his assailants was vehemently 

strong or even that they had any churchmanship at all; but they 

saw clearly enough that the preacher meant to persecute, if he 

could, and they had no idea of letting him have his way. The 

Committee cannot do better than ponder the 
w 


GIBRALTAR.* 


OX opening this book we turn naturally to that part of it which 
treats of the celebrated defence of Gibraltar by General 
Eliott against the combined forces of France and Spain. In order 
to understand the operations which then took place, it is necessary 
to premise that this valuable possession of the British Crown is a 
peninsula of oblong form, running in a direction nearly 

north and south for a distance of about two miles and three- 
uarters from the main land, and of which the greatest breadth 
oes not exceed three —- of amile. On the north, it is 
connected with the main land by a low and sandy isthmus, which 
varies in breadth from g50 to 1,750 yards, and is nowhere ten 
feet above the level of the sea. The town is built at the foot of 
the western face of the mountain. The eastern side, which faces 
the Mediterranean, is an inaccessible cliff, bare of vegetation, and 
forming a series of rugged precipices. The northern face rises 


— to the last 
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abruptly from the sandy isthmus, and towers a perpendicular and 

unbroken cliff to the height of nearly 1,400 feet, terminating in a 

narrow apex, crowned with a powerful battery. 

When the siege began, in July 1779, General Eliott had under 
his command a garrison of 5,400 men, very inadequately supplied 
with provisions and material of war. His persevering repre- 
sentations of the feeble and destitute condition of this important 
fortress had obtained very little regard at home. The state of the 
British navy and the demands upon its services were at that time 
such as to make it highly probable that the Spaniards would be able 
to keep the place blockaded both by sea and land. The recovery 
of Gibraltar was the chief object of ambition at the Court of 
Spain, and no means were likely to be left untried to capture it. 
By November, the scarcity of provisions had become so great that 
the Governor, who always submitted himself to whatever privations 
had to be borne by others, actually lived eight days on four 
ounces of rice per day. It is difficult, even at this distance of 
time, to think with patience on the stupid negligence of those 
authorities who could render such di le experiments on the 
military stomach necessary. But although the iards had a 
good many large ships to blockade the place, they could not 
always — small and handy English vessels =o in with 
news and a few supplies from home. However, the e was 
sufficiently effective to make the garrison acquainted with the 
miseries of famine, when, at last, after the siege had endured six 
months, Admiral Rodney arrived with a fleet and convoy for the 
relief of the place, having on his voyage met and defeated the 
Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. One vessel of the convoy, 
called the United Grocers, bore a suitable to her name. 
Besides the supplies which arrived with the fleet, its presence 
kept the navigation of the Straits open, and fresh provisions of all 
kinds could be obtained from Barbary. But the presence of Ad- 
miral Rodney was demanded urgently elsewhere, for the combined 
fleets of France and Spain were dominant in the West Indies. 
On February 13, he pen Rodney sailed for the westward, and 
the Spanish Admiral emerged from Algesiras, on the opposite side 
of the Bay, and resumed the blockade of Gibraltar. e spirit of 
the garrison was now high. Their magazines were full, and it had 
been proved that England had not forgotten them. Unhappily, 
scurvy now broke out violently. Salt meat aggravated the disease, 
and fresh meat could not be procured. Fruit was scarce, and lime- 
juice had not then become a regular article of store. The only 
thing to be done was to grow lettuces and cabbages wherever a 
sufficiency of earth could be scraped together to receive the seed. 
There was a small British squadron in Gibraltar Bay which 
occasionally contrived to convoy small craft with provisions from 
Minorca. The Spaniards now attempted to destroy this squadron, 
hoping thus to prevent the arrival of the smallest succour. Their 
scheme was well designed but not equally well executed. The 
fireships which they employed were seized and grappled by 
English boats which ran them ashore, where they might explode 
harmlessly. Baffled in this attempt, the enemy next had recourse 
to a fleet of gunboats, which, under cover of darkness, ap- 
roached within shot of the shore, and fired upon the town and 

ks. The author gives a touching account of the miseries 
which these gunboats caused, but in the very next page he prints 
a letter of General Eliott saying, “‘ What use the enemy pro’ 
from gunboats and fireships I cannot conjecture.” The soldiers, 
except those on duty, slept in casemates or camped out of mortar- 
reach, and in that climate night alarms were in no way hurtful. 
It is very possible that a lady’s journal of the siege would treat 
these night alarms more seriously than a general’s despatch. 
There is no objection to this author making use of both these 
sources of information, but he should do so with a little more dis- 
cretion, so as to avoid such sudden self-contradiction. We have 
already adopted from him the statement that after Rodney sailed 
away the scurvy began to make great ravages, although the 
magazines had just been filled. As the prev rs notion at that 
day and long afterwards was, that salt meat and biscuit 
were all that sailor or soldier could require, it seems quite 
credible that scurvy was rather vated than checked 
by the arrival of Rodney’s convoy. Nevertheless, after reading 
of the welcome presence of the United Grocers in the Bay, it was 
difficult to regard the author’s statement that “lemons there were 
none” in or about March as anything else than an embellishment 
of style. Our scepticism on this head was not misplaced, for when 
bad a on to October we find that the lemons and sugar which 
Rodney had supplied were “already nearly exhausted.” The 
sufferings of the sick were, however, temporarily relieved by a 
peppy stroke of fortune. The boats of the squadron bonndl, a 
Dutch vessel and carried her into the Bay, and she proved to be 
laden with lemons and oranges. Besides the want of comforts for 
the sick, there was a lamentable scarcity of news. General Eliott 
writes to Minorca on October 23, “ Let me beg you to send any old 
newspapers you have. Since July everything will be fresh to us.” 
Towards the end of the year the Spaniards contrived to negotiate a 
sort of purchase of the ports of Tangier and Tetuan, which gave them 
the power of cutting off the intelligence and occasional supplies 
which had hitherto come to the from Barbary. 

In March, 1781, it is certain that General Eliott began to think 
his prospect gloomy. He writes that “a very little time will reduce 
us to the utmost straits;” and he apprehends that no convoy from 
Great Britain can with certainty be depended on, looking to the 
services which the fleet has to perform in opposition to armaments 
Yet even then the power of the 


Spanish blockading fleet was not very formidable, inasmuch as 
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General Eliott “h and believes” that a of his small 
squadron, which he is sending to Minorca, will be exposed to no 
danger, “as the enemy has only three bad sailing frigates and five 
xebecks to the eastward.” When at last the British Government 
was able to employ a fleet to relieve Gibraltar, the service was 
executed without any difficulty, for the grand Spanish fleet kept 
itself inside Cadiz. The besiegers, being thus disappointed in their 
hope of reducing the place by famine, took their revenge by a six 
weeks’ bombardment, which made the inhabitants very miserable, 
but inflicted little injury upon the troops. The town being 
abandoned by the traders, their stores became exposed to plunder 
by the soldiers, who were only restrained by very severe punish- 
ments. When the Spaniards were tired of bombarding, they 
betook themselves to repairing their old works, and constructing 
new ones, and thus several months passed away. At length, in No- 
vember, the Spaniards having almost completed lines of fortification 
extending across the isthmus and reaching nearly to the foot of 
the Rock, General Eliott determined to make a sortie, and destroy 
their advanced works. The sortie was excellently managed, and 
proved quite successful. An irresistible panic spread among the 
Spaniards. They gave way and abandoned their works. The 
parapets were levelled, the gabions and — burned, the 
mortars and cannon spiked, and nearly the magazines ex- 

oded. When the troops entered the batteries a written report 
of a Spanish officer was found to the effect that “‘nothing extra- 
ordinary had happened during the night” —a statement slightly 
premature. The British loss in this sortie was very small in con- 
sequence of the Spaniards having no works from which they could 
fire into the advanced batteries which the assailants occupied. 

The repair of damages thus inflicted occupied the besiegers 
throughout the winter. In March came news of the fall of 
Minorca, and the Spaniards were now at liberty to devote 
all their energies to the conquest of Gibraltar. The slow 
and regular operations of a siege having proved only labour 
lost against this stubborn rock, rewards were offered to the 
most skilful engineers in Europe for plans to subdue the fortress. 
The Spanish Government was overwhelmed with as many plans as 
our own Admiralty has had sent to it for invulnerable ships. The 

roposal of the Chevalier d’Argon for the employment of floating 
tteries “at once incombustible and insubmergible ” is not without 
interest at the present day. Indeed, it suggests the question, What 
would be likely to become of Gibraltar if floating batteries which 
should perfectly answer to this description should be employed 
inst it? The following account of the Chevalier d’Argon’s 
plan is, we suppose, authentic : — 

Each battery was clad on its fighting side with three successive layers of 
squared timber, three feet in thickness; within this wall ran a body of wet 
sand, and within that again was a line of cork soaked in water, and caleu- 
lated to prevent the effects of splinters, the whole being bound together by 
strong wooden bolts. To protect the crews from -hbeils or dropping shot, a 
hanging roof was contrived, composed of strong rope-work netting, covered 
with wet hides, and shelving sufliciently to prevent the shot from lodging. 
.... For the prevention of combustion from red-hot shot, a reservoir was 

ved beneath the roof, from which numerous pipes, like the veins of the 
uman body, circulated through the sides of the ship, giving a constant 
supply of water to every part, and keeping the wood continually saturated. 


Each of these batteries was armed with from eight to twenty 
heavy brass guns. The accumulation of cannon and stores 
on the isthmus was prodigious, but cool-headed engineers may 
probably have considered that it was not within the resources of 
military science to batter down a rock 1,400 feet high, and two 
miles and a half in thickness, But even to those spectators who 
were both cool and scientific, the enormous preparations of the 
besiegers might well cause anxiety. The troubles of the Governor 
were perhaps increased by the appearance of a prophet, in the 
person of a soldier of the 73rd Regiment, who prophesied that 
within a named time the garrison would be taken and the Governor 
killed. This prophet was put in prison to await the expiration 
of the time named by him, and then be flogged. The accom- 
lishment of his prophecy was to be promoted by 246 pieces of 

d artillery ts army of 40,000 men co-operating with 
50 sail of French and Spanish line-of-battle ships and 10 “ inde- 
structible” floating batteries. On the other hand, the prophet’s 
chance of getting flogged depended on the resistance which could 
be maintained by 7,000 men and g6 guns, fully supplied with 
furnaces for heating shot. The grand attack was made on 
September 13, 1782. The floating batteries were anchored at 
1,000 yards distance from the fortress. For four hours they sus- 
tained a constant fire of red-hot shot uninjured, while common 
shot and shells produced not the least impression on them. But at 
length the heated shot began to take effect in two of the batteries, 
and the confusion thus created soon spread through the whole line 
of attack. By evening the fire of the fortress had gained a com- 
manding superiority. At midnight, signals of distress were made 
from all parts of the Bay. Next morning the destruction of all 
the batteries was seen to be inevitable, and the British activel 
exerted themselves in endeavouring to save the wounded. With 
the failure of this elaborately prepared attempt, the siege was 
virtually at an end. A month afterwards Lord Howe arrived 
with a fleet which the Franco-Spaniards did not venture to 
engage, and brought supplies and reinforcements to the garrison. 
Early in the next spring, peace was made, and on March 12, 
1783, the gates of the fortress, which had been closed for nearly 
‘our years, were once more thrown open. 

Thus ended what this author reckons as the fourteenth si 
that Gibraltar has sustained. The fifteenth siege is likely to take 
place whenever any enemy or combination of enemies shall be 


strong enough at sea to confine the British fleet within its own 
= The British ion dates from 1704, when a combined 
orce of British and Dutch brought the eleventh siege to a happy 
issue. Gibraltar was almost the only conquest which Sagoee 
retained after all her efforts and outlay, and all the brilliant 
victories of Marlborough in the Succession War. The is 
said to have been first occupied when the Moors invaded Spain in 
711, and its name of Gebal Tarik, or the mountain of Tarik, is 
derived from the Moorish general who landed there. A Granadian 
poet says of it: — 

The mountain of Tarik is like a beacon spreading its rays over the seas. 
One would say that its face almost estee the sky, and that its eyes are 
watching the stars in the celestial tracts. 


THE REUNION OF ITALY.* 


OUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE’S “ personal narrative ” 
is a history of Italy during the last three years and a half, by 
an intelligent eye-witness of its most remarkable incidents, who 
had peculiar opportunities for accurate observation. At once a 
British subject and an Italian patriot, a correspondent of an Eng- 
lish coum, and a nobleman connected by friendship and politics 
with the most eminent statesmen in Italy, he was remarkably 
well-circumstanced for seeing, hearing, and describing everything. 
“Three great individualities,” we read in the — “ dominate 
this work —Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi, and Cavour.” It would 
be hypercriticism to cavil at one or two isolated Gallicisms or 
Italicisms in two volumes of generally very —_ English by a 
foreigner; yet we cannot help remarking that the “ individuality” 
who really dominates the first volume is not one of the above 
three, but the Emperor Napoleon III., who seems to be the real 
hero of this portion of the author's narrative — which describes the 
temporary ruin of the hopes of Italy by the e of Villafranca — 
in the same sense that another individuality rather than Adam 
is the true hero of Milton’s Paradise Lost. The reluctant mention 
of the French Emperor in the author's pages tells more expres- 
sively than the plainest speech how effectually Napoleon III. has 
cancelled by his cruel policy for the last three years the splendid 
services he rendered to Italy in 18 59) during the six weeks 
between his entrance into Genoa on the 12th of May and the 
battle of Solferino on the 24th of June. We remark also, because 
it illustrates the difficulty with which the author has had to con- 
tend of interweaving a personal narrative with a — history, 
that among the dominations, virtues, and powers which figure in the 
book, the most coaspicuous place in a chapter headed “The 
Eve of Solferino” is accorded to the author's “aunt and her 
peculiarities.” 

Count Arrivabene does not attribute the promise of French 
support which Cavour obtained at Plombiéres to generous motives 
on the part of the French Emperor :— 

Cavour knew that Napoleon IIT. had not forgotten the impression of his 
early youth, when, as one of the leaders of the Central Italian movement of 
1831, he shared the hard fate which Austria imposed upon his conquered 
Italian friends. In the question then discussed (at Plombiéres) between the 
Emperor and the Sardinian Premier, the interest of France was manifest. To 
humiliate Austria on the one side, and on the other to enlarge the territory 
of France, and secure a powerful ally fur the Emperor in the event of a 
second Holy Alliance being formed at some future day, were in themselves 
sufficient inducements to the French monarch to lend his arms to the enfran- 
chisement of Italy. 

Tlaving secured the French alliance, Cavour made open prepa- 
ration for the approaching contest, which he succeeded in inducing 
Austria to commence. It was, however, a perilous as well as a 
bold policy, for prompt action on the part of the Austrian com- 
mander at the very beginning would have led, in our author's 
opinion, to the immediate defeat both of France and Piedmont :— 

Had Gyulai boldly marched either on Turin or on Alessandria, and taken 
possession of the railway to Genoa, he could have beaten both the French 
coming from the defiles of Novi, and the Sardinians, severed as the latter 
were from the main body of the allied forces. 

In the short campaign which followed, the Count gives the 
highest praise to the strategy of Napoleon III, and also to his 
indefatigable attention to the details of business. Nor did the 
Emperor shun danger more than labour. At the battle of 
Solferino the Count describes the enemy’s projectiles as falling 
in showers on Monte Fenile, where the Emperor was, and many 
of the Cent Gardes, who formed the Imperial escort, were either 
killed or wounded. Two days after this battle Cavour and his 
secretary had a long interview with the Emperor :— 

They found him exceedingly disgusted with the quarrels of his generals, 
deeply impressed by the horrible scenes of war, witnessed for the first time, 
but, above all, proud and delighted that the military glory of France, and 
the aaa of her army cver the Austrians, had been once more splendidly 
assert 

Count Cavour appears to have derived from this interview the 
most sanguine hopes of the successful prosecution of the campaign. 
On the very day of his return from it to Milan, Count Charles 
Arrivabene met him at the table of the Governor of Lombardy, 
when he appeared in the highest spirits :— 

At one time he suddenly turned to me, and, tapping me on the shoulder, 
said—* Well, Arrivabene, when do you expect to make your solemn entry into 
Mantua to see your family ?” “ It rests more with you, Count, to fix the day, 
than with anyone else,” I answered. “Oh, I hope,” rejoined Cavour, “that 
by the rst of — you will be able to embrace your parents, for I do not 
share the general opinion about the difficulty of taking the Quadrilateral. 
It will, no doubt, be a hard struggle; but w once a French corps shall 


* Italy under Victor Emmanuel. A Personal Narrative. By Count 
Blackett. 
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havedanded on the coast of Dalmatia, there will be no great difficulty in 
accomplishing it.” 

A few days after this incident, the whole Franco-Sardinian 
army was drawn up in order of battle at daybreak, in pursuance 
of a general order issued by the Emperor the preceding evening, and 
an immediate attack from the Austrian army, which was said to 
have been largely reinforced, was.expected: This was on the na 
of July, and at five o'clock a.st, the author repaired to the lm- 

perial headquarters for information. Great activity prevailed 

there. The Emperor had not as yet left his house, but the horses 
of the staff were ready in the yard, as it was supposed that the 
enemy’s guns might be heard at any moment. It had not, how- 
ever, escaped observation and comment, that at seven o’clock on the 
previous evening a carriage containing General Fleury had taken the 
road from the }'rench Emperor’s headquarters to Verona. Before 
eleven o’clock in the morning the author saw this carriage return 
to the Villa Mafiei. An hour later, “a rush of officers galloping 
out of Villa Mafiei in all directions,” made him aware that some- 
thing of great im had occurred, and he heard the words, 
“An armistice of a month has been concluded.”” When Count 
Cavour heard of the armistice, he thought at first that it 
was only a s ion of arms occasioned by the necessity 
of a short rest for both armies; but hearing on July 10 that 
an interview between the two Emperors at Villafranca had 
been arranged for the following day, he hastened from Turin to 
Victor Emmanuel’s quarters, and the author describes his appear- 
ance as he saw him after he had learned the result of that 
interview :— 

He was exceedingly excited ; his face was scarlet; and his manners, ordi- 
narily simple and easy, were now marked by violent gesticulations, showing 
that he had completely lost his usual self-control. General Della Rocca and 
Count Nigra endeavoured to calm him, but in vain. The Premier every now 
and then took off his hat with the convulsive movement of a man whose feel- 
ings have been roused to the highest pitch of exasperation. 
A few hours afterwards he was no longer Premier. Tis successor 
was Ratazzi, now again Prime Minister. Count Arrivabene 
does not discuss the motives of Napoleon III. in bringing the 
war to so abrupt an end; but he dissents from the opinion enter- 
tained by some that the Emperor had already foreseen that Italy 
would attain unity in a less direct way — an opinion inconsistent, 
as the Count observes, with the opposition made by the French 
Government to the subsequent annexations in Central Italy. 

The Count was attached to the suite of Victor Emmanuel in 
his journey through Ceutral Italy in April, 1860. One day he 
happened to be discussing with a friend the propriety of substi- 
tuting a single Italian medal for the medals of the different 
States then annexed to Piedmont :— 

While engaged in this discussion Count Cavour came up, and asked what 
was the subject which so interested us. I informed him, whereupon he said, 
* How can you lose your time in such a discussion? Do you not know 
that in thirty years all these baubles (pointing to the stars which adorned 
his uniform) will have disappeared utterly, and will only be found on the 
breasts of actors who play the part of generals and ministers on the stage ?’ 
I give this anecdote as illustrating the opinion of Cavour, that Europe is 
marching towards more democratic institutions. 

This opinion was also entertained by another great mind now 
lost to Europe— Alexis de Tocqueville. But whatever may be 
the amount of truth contained in it, it is hardly illustrated by 
Cayour’s remark. The institutions of England are infinitely more 
aristocratic than those of France, yet the love of personal decora- 
tion is less in England. A change may tale place in the nature 
and solidity of the distinctions that are valued by society without 
a levelling of all classes. The most insignificant and the 
least really aristocratic distinctions are those which are worn on 
the person. Society in Milan certainly presents, according to our 
author’s description, some remarkably democratic as well as 
cosmopolitan features 

When a man is well educated, he is received everywhere, no matter 
whether he be a nobleman, a banker, an artist, a Jew, or a Turk. The 
‘ciao,’ the most familiar form of friendly salutation, is freely exchanged 
between a duke and a bourgeois. Titles are generally dropped in the daily 
intercourse of Milanese society. The humblest gentleman does not address a 
duke or a ae by his title, but by his name, as “ Litta,” “ Borromeo,” or 
“ Archinto.” Even ladies are in the same familiar fashion. 

But in Turin very different manners prevail :— 

The proud aristocracy of the Piedmontese capital, far from mixing with 
the commonalty, as in other Italian towns, does not aseociate with any lower 
class. A Turinese or Genoese nobleman would think himself humiliated 
were his daughter to marry a gentleman without title. 

Garibaldi is the hero of Count Arrivabene’s second volume, which 
is devoted chiefly to an account of the extraordinary expedition 
which ended in the annexation of Sicily and Naples to the realm 
of Victor Emmanuel, and which the Count accompanied through- 
out, until taken prisoner at the battle of Volturno. Garibaldi 
landed in Sicily with a thousand volunteers, and in a hundred 
and twenty-two days Francis II., with a regular army of 80,000 
men, had lost his throne. 

It was not to be ex that no mistakes would be committed 
by Victor Emmanuel’s Ministers in the first months of the ad- 
ministration of a kingdom thus suddenly acquired. And long 
misgovernment had left, in the habits and feelings of the people, 
defects and vices which could not be suddenly cured by the wisest 
ee. The author boldly proposes one sweeping 
remedy : — 


In Southern Italy the greater part of the land arte Soccmmaente 
the crown, to the corporations, or to the families of the feudal aris- 


the soil, and why the country population is poor and given to bri 
If the Italian Government understood this question, it would boldly face 
evil by dividing a part of the conventual and communal properties into smal] 
lots, distributing them among the population of the different districts, and 
making the holders pay a moderate annual rent for a certain number of 
years, after which the land should belong absolutely to the tenant. In this 
way the rural population of Southern Italy would be brought to those 
and industrious habits which distinguish the people of Lombardy, Piedm« 
Tuscany, and Romagna. The banditti would soon be turned into laborious 
peasants, and the great scourge of brigan would be got rid of for ever, 
t may be observed that the land in England and Scotland is well cultivated, 
yet is not divided into smail properties; but may not this depend on the 
superior wealth which Great Britain derives from her commerce? And is it 
not notorious that the agricultural population of this island is far from being 
either very prosperous or very highly civilized ? 

We are not concerned to defend the proprietary rights of 
the religious corporations of Naples, but we think the Count 
exaggerates the evils of the Neapolitan tenures in supposing that 
nothing but a redistribution of the property of the soil would ex- 
tinguish brigandage and foster agricultural husbandry. In one of 
his last published despatches to Lord Russell, Sir James Hudson 
observes, as the result of his own observation and inquiry on the 
spot, that “brigandage is age Sa by railways. The brigands 
must not be confounded with the agricultural population ; they 
form a class apart. The agricultural naar is i 
brigandage, and the reason is simple. igandage must die 
out under constitutional government and railways.” The 
peasant is no more naturally given to robbery than the 

rince; but if the State does not protect his person and 

is dwelling, it is better to rob than to be robbed. Secu- 
rity is all that industry requires; and security is as possible on 
large as on small properties. There is no general law of 
superiority of small over large proprietorship. Each is best 
suited to particular soils and modes of industry. The true 
economic principle of successful agriculture is that the ownership 
of land, as of other kinds of wealth, should be determined freely 
in the market; and that land, like other property, should find its 
way into the hands of large or small proprietors according to the 
terms they offer. It is not large properties, but the want of 
simple modes of transfer, that is the main impediment to — 
culture in Great Britain. The conveyancer, not the landlord, is 
the creature to be extirpated from the soil. A world of peasant 
proprietors might possibly be a happy, but would certainly be an 
unprogressive world. It would arrest the development and defeat 
the destinies of the human race. We may add, with respect to 
the comparative poverty of the agricultural 7 egee of this 
country, that there is a sad proof at this moment that, just as high 
interest is another name for bad security, so high wages may 
contain a similar element. The factory operative is a partner in 
the risks of trade, from which the farm labourer is exempt. 

Of the two great political questions which are uppermost in all 
Italian minds—the Roman and the Venetian questions—it is 
plain that the latter cannot be solved, at present, without the aid 
of France, and every Italian patriot shoul. exclaim Won tali auxilio. 
But the Roman question is solving itself day by day. In Italy, 
as elsewhere, constitutional government has been put upon its 
trial with a triumphant issue. On one side of the Tiber, there is 
already a smiling and united Italy—on the other side, the 
traveller passes over a bridge from the nineteenth century far back 
into the middle ages. Sir James Hudson remarks that the 
peasantry under the shadow of the Papal Government are 
not far removed from Paganism. It might almost have been 
better for them, at least in this world, not to be removed’ so 
far. Latium was once more prosperous than the modern 
Campagna, and Antoninus Pius was a better governor than 
Pius IX. But that the Papacy must decrease and the Italian 
menarchy increase is as certain as any principle of political 
economy. It is no longer 2 mere question as to the supremacy 
of Church or State, though the issue of that question alone could 
not be doubtful to the mind of any masculine politician, even if 
the Pope could count on his side the gown of every woman 
priest in France. The question is, whether the elements of modern 
or of mediseval society are the stronger—whether growing com- 
merce, wealth, and knowledge, with the strength they bring and 
the friends they make, must not prevail over the obstinacy of 
decrepitude, and superstition. hen the French soldiers shall 
have been withdrawn from Rome, and the soldiers of Italy shall 
be relieved from the duties of policemen, no foreign army will 
perhaps be needed to deliver Venice from its foreign oppressors. 


FRENCH LITERATURE UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE.* 
E motto Panem et circenses, which M. Reymond has selected 
for his little book, shows at once that it is not strictly of 
French origin, although its style is particularly idiomatic and bril- 
liant. No printer within the range of M. de Persigny’s dominions 
would, we presume, be so bold as to acknowledge, in small pica or 
brevier, that /e peuple le plus spirituel de Cunivers cares for nothing 
but a good dinner and an amusing vaudeville; and we are not 
sure whether the brochure we are now reviewing would not rouse 
the indignation less of the Imperial police than of those sensitive 
persons who, whatever their differences on other points may be, 

at least in this respect— that Paris is superior to ¢ 
city on the face of the globe. At all events, M. pte 
Etudes appear before us as the substance of lectures delivered 


* Etudes sur la Littérature du Second Empi i is le 
@Etat du deux Décembre. Par William Reymond. Cheriton. 


religious 
tocracy. The minor landowners are only asmall number. This is the main 
agriculture languishes in spite of the climate and the fertility of 
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at Berlin, and our only regret is that, with his evidently thorough 
lmowledge of the subject he discusses, the author should not 
have given to his sketches a more complete and more finished 
appearance. 

. Reymond begins by examining the condition of France at 
the present time; and from the political data which meet him on 
all sides, he proves that literature must necessarily have an im- 

rfect, an uncertain, a questionable character. The epoch we 

ave now arrived at is an epoch of transition. It is the 
from one state of civilization to another; “we seek in vain in that 
edifice, hastily built and defended by grape-shot, the stamp of a 
great thought, the sign of a lasting organization. It is evidently 
nothing else but a tent pitched in the wilderness, a halt of a few 
years on the road to progress.” M. Reymond goes on to compare 
the second French empire to the famous camp of Wallenstein in 
Schiller’s trilogy. “It is,” says he, “a motley assemblage of 
soldiers, monks, and vivandtéres. Every now and then the shrill 
tones of a fife or the strains of e drinking-song are heard in the 
midst of the din, but they are soon drowned by the rolling of the 
drum.” The question then occurs, how is it that such a pressure 
can be endured in France? How is it that a country generally 
so impatient of the yoke, so clamorous for the rights of thought, 
puts 7. with the inquisitorial system now enforced? Our 
author, by way of answer, bids us watch the thorough indifference 
about politics which is the present characteristic of Frenchmen. 
When a nation has within sixty years promulgated thirteen 
constitutions and upset about twenty different governments, its 
scepticism can no longer be a matter of surprise. When, in so 
short a space of time, a nation has turned to the worst account 
liberty, despotism, religion, feeling, poetry— in fact, every principle 
that can tell upon the masses —its ideal must be very nearly gone. 
We should likewise make a considerable allowance, with M. 
Reymond, for the terror which abstract ideas have always excited 
since the Revolution of 1848. We have seen socialist principles 
actually reduced into practice, and in the name of the ateliers 
nationaux we now condemn every manifestation of pure thought. 
Frenchmen have sought refuge amidst the aridities of science, 
or the productions of a frivolous literature, as in a haven where 
tempests are unknown. They have gone so far as to renounce 
and curse journalism and Parliamentary discussion those two 
illars of modern liberty, those two conquests made by the 
Revolution, and which France should be so proud of. “Savez- 
vous,” said M. de Montalembert to the men of 1848, “savez-vous 
uel est votre plus grand crime? c'est d’avoir désenchanté la 
rance de la liberté !” 

M. Reymond has entitled his second chapter Les Metemor- 
phoses —a suggestive and fruitful theme ata time like the present. 
M. Nisard, M. Victor Hugo, M. Michelet, M. de la Guéronniére, 
M. de Lamartine, M. Sainte-Beuve have all undergone a complete 
change. They have thrown down the shrine before which they 
used to worship, and in some of those whom we have just 
named the transition has assumed the character of base, time- 
serving want of principle. We need only remind our readers 
of M. de la Guéronniére’s Legitimist fervour, and of the part 
performed under the Orléans Government by M. Nisard, homme 
des deux morales. Respecting that school of literature which 
has produced Les Chdtiments, Napoléon-le-petit, aud other pam- 
phlets equally rabid, M. Reymond says: — “Such excesses, such 
want of dignity in misfortune, have done much to throw dis- 
credit upon the French Republican party, and these gentlemen 
will find it difficult to recover from their fall.” The author of 
the Héudes is, we see, rather severe in some of his appreciations. 
Elsewhere he errs perhaps through over-indulgence—as, for 
instance, when he tals of M. Sainte-Beuve, who, notwith- 
standing his being decidedly one of the first French writers of 
our time, cannot be called wx homme de ceur. It would be a 
curious question to discuss how far a critic is justified in pleading 
pean, and an anxiety for dealing fairly with the books or 
characters he examines, as an apology for absolute want of moral 


or political principle. And yet that is what M. Sainte-Beuve 
unscrupulously does, and what M. Reymond judges to be, at the 
most, a venial offence. We are told by the Etudes that M. 


Sainte-Beuve “a reproduit les hommes les plus divers avec une 
profondeur psychologique jusqwalors inconnue, et surtout avec 
une bienveillance, une chaleur qui n’appartenaient qu’a un poste.” 
The psychological depth of the authcr of Volupté may be allowed 
to pass, although even that quality in him seems to us to have 
been very much magnified; but as for his benevolence, his kind- 
hess, we unhesitatingly deny that he is distinguished by such 
virtues; and a brother critic has lately reminded him that if he 
is anxious to discover and introduce to the public unknown 
talent, he is equally glad of finding a reason for depreciating 
those whom he had irst of all brought into literary repute. The 
famous article in the Cawseries, entitled “ Les Regrets,” the whole 
work on Chateaubriand, and the preface to M. Jannet’s Elzevirian 
edition of La Rochefoucauld are strong evidences against M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s supposed bienveillance. 

We have thought it expedient to offer a few remarks on this 
part of M. Reymond’s volume, because it is the only one about 
which we are at all inclined to differ from him, and it is important 
that the literary merits of an author should not make us blind 
as to any moral deformity which his character may present. 
Under the paternal rule of M. de Persigny and the system of aver- 
tissements, instances of total want of dignity are, alas, too frequent; 
and we doubt whether the five acts of Chénier’s famous t s 
Cyrus, or the entire collection of M. de Fontanes’ works, woul 


offer an appropriate parallel to the ode composed by M. Mongis, 
rocureur-général, and which, after having been pub- 
ished in the Revue Z is now quoted in extenso by M. 
Reymond. Such fulsome platitudes are amusing from their very 
effrontery, and of course they are unanswerable, otherwise it would 
be worth while writing a short comment on the following passage 
taken from the concluding strophe : — 
Sans rien prendre & ceux quwil remplace, 
Napoléon recommence la race 
Des Charlemagne et des Capet. 

M. Mongis might almost make us Weflleve the hackneyed assertion 
that in France poetry is well-nigh dead. Fortunately, however, he 
has not yet succeeded in his attempt to outshine M. Victor Hago, 
M. Baudelaire, and M. V. de Laprade. It is by no means a dearth 
of poets which we have to lament at the present time, for scarcely 
a week passes without bringing forth a volume of odes, a tragedy, 
or a satire; but there are no symptoms of eer ! in all these 
productions, nothing which we can point out as decidedly new 
and vigorous. One borrows his ideas from M. de Lamartine’s 
Méditations Poétiques; another gives us a clever copy of Les 
Feuilles ¢ Automne ; « third, mistaking eccentricity for originality, 
heaps together a number of grotesque metaphors, repulsive images, 
and obscure expressions, forming a compound which he dignifies 
by the name of poem. “Imitation,” says M. Reymond, “has 
become a national disease. If the second French — is only a 
papier-maché copy of the first, we can say likewise that our con- 
temporary Jitéérateurs are nothing but plaster reductions of the 
statues which belong to the romantigue period.” Amongst those 
statues, M. Reymond does not hesitate to rank M. de Balzac, 
whose talent he acknowledges, but whom he considers, at the same 
time, as having exercised a particularly dangerous influence. It is 
quite certain that, whatever may be the popularity of Alexandre 
Dumas, or of other novelists, the author of Drugénie Grandet is the 
most thoroughly French representative of that class of writers. 
Nobody has painted with the same vigour the foibles and the vices 
of modern society, and if his style were at all equal to his extra- 
ordinary powers of observation, he would deserve to be named as 
the greatest in his peculiar be as of composition. The result of 
such pre-eminence has natu been the formation of a Balzac 
ied and of what has been called the realist coterie, whose mem- 
bers claim the merit of describing things as they are, and have 
taken for their model, whether they acknowledge it or not, that 
singular gallery of portraits which is known by the somewhat 
ambitious designation of La Comédie Humaine. 

The present situation of the French stage forms the subject of 
M. Reymond’s sixth chapter, one of the most interesting in the 
whole volume. Why is it that imaginative literature now always 
manifests itself under the shape of comedies, edies, and vaude- 
villes? Why is that for one valuable novel we have ten, twenty, 
or thirty plays, which, if not always of first-rate merit, evidence at 
least a considerable amount of talent? The answer is a very easy 
one. “ Theatrical successes,” we still quote from the Etudes, “are, 
in the first place, a great deal more brilliant, more dazzling, more 
immediate than those which can be obtained from books. No 
doubt they do not _ but what does duration signify to a 
feverish race, anxious for present enjoyment, greedy for cele- 
brity and luxury, such as are our modern Ui#térateurs? The theatre 
corresponds exactly to the ideal of the present epoch, and that is 
why it draws to itself all men of intellect :— 

A second reason for this popularity is to be found in the substantial results 
produced by the stage. Whilst a book, a novel, for instance — however large 
the impression may be —only b to the author an average profit of from 
four to six hundred francs, in consideration for which sum the publisher en- 
joys the unlimited right of printing the volume during a period of four years, 
the law has fixed, on behalt of dramatic writers, a droit d'auteur, in virtue 
of which they are entitled to one-cighteenth, one-twelfth, one-tenth, and 
sometimes a larger proportion, out of the profits arising from each rm- 
ance, according to the number of acts which make up the play. the 
Demi-monde, which has realized for the manager, M. Montigny, a clear benefit 
of one hundred thousand francs (4000/.), is worth about half that sum to 
M. Dumas fils. 

The details we have just given are very curious, because they 
explain the commercial relations existing between French dra- 
matic authors and stage directors; but they do not exclusively 
account for the great vogue at present obtained by theatrical 
works, and M. Reymond finds a last reason in the very sympathies 
of the Parisian public itself. The pleasure enjoyed at ‘the per- 
formance of a drama is an idler’s pleasure; it requires neither 
study nor preparation ; and the taste for it must increase in 
portion as home-life loses more.and more of its attractions to make 
way for the enjoyments and fascinations of general society. 

e shall not examine M. Reymond’s criticisms on the French 
periodical press; but the few strictures we have now been making 
will, we think, show sufficiently the aim and style of the volume. 
It is a good résumé of contemporary French literature, written by a 
man who is evidently a thorough master of the subject on which 
he has undertaken to discourse. . 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Satunpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 5 
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RoOyxaL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.— Manager, Mr. George 
Revival of* ENDYMION.” Monday, and during the week, the Comic Dram: 
OF THE WATCH;” Mr. Mr.George Vining, Mis Ellen Turner. “FORTY WINKS; 
Mr. George Vining C Saroline . After which thological Extravaganza, 
William Brough, “ENDYMION, or the: NAUGHT TY B CRIED for 


N . Charles, Belm 
Dewar ; Mdlies. Herbert, rsee, E. Romer, 


Ashle 
lara St. ‘Case. With“ UNDER THE ROSE id 
mence at half-past 7. ‘Acting 3 Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


HALL.—A NEW ORATORIO, by J. R. Scxacuner, 


be produced (for the first time ab this comely? on *WEDNESD: AY EVENING 
mo 30, entitled “Israel's Return fro: in four parts, composed by J. 
Schachner. Principal by Malle. "Titiens. Laura Baxter, Mr. Weiss, 
and Mr. Sims Beswss. with a Chorus ot 400 voices, —_ a Band of the most eminent professors. 
Conductor, Mr. A. Mellon. *The entire proceeds of od rformance will be given to the British 
Columbia Female Bowe. Society. — Stalls, oo West Gallery and Side Seats, 10s. 6d.: 
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‘ AST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. 
In consequence of the extraordinary demand for places at the Director’ s Benefit Concert, 
and in order to accommodate thos« who were unable to obtain admission, Two more Concerts (the 
10ist, 1}02nd, and positively the last of the season) will be civen as follows : On Monday Evening 
meat July 28, the entire Programme ns performed on Monday, July 7, selected from the works 
which was received with such extraordinary enthusiasm, will be 
ind Jn Tuesday Evening, July 29, there will be a Beethoven night. The Instrumentalists 
include MM. Charles Haile, Joachim, Piatti, &e. ; Vocalists— the Sisters Marchisio, Miss 
Mr. Sooper, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, &e. ; Conductor — M. Benedict. For 
fail Sofa Stalle, 52. Balcony, 3s.; admission, ls. Tickets, for which 
»may of Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street; 

at ‘8, 28 Piccadilly. 


FPRIKELL S FA REWELL PERFORMANCES. —A Lesson 

in Magic Every Evening this week, 8 (ex Saturday). in St. James's Hall, Picca- 

pa On Saturday afternoon, at 3, oy fi rikell » will make his Last Appearance in England. 
Is 3s., Area 2s., Gallery 1s.— Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


Will Close on Saturday, August 9. 


OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. — The 


Fifty-eighth Annual Exhibition is now O; at their Gel) 5 Pall Mall East (close to 
the National Gallery), from Nine till Seven. Admi ‘ataiogue 
JOS SEPH J. Secretary. 


RITH’S NEW PICTURE, “The RAILWAY STATION,” 


end wg now ey view Dail the Fupite at the Fine Art Gallery, 7 H ket, + door 
ny 1 and Gr.m. Admission, "One Shilling. 


LR R. H. THE PRINCE of WALES’S TOUR in the 


AST. — The ww phic Pictures of Mie many remarkable and 

interesting Places in thet Holy Land, Egypt he, be., made by Mr. Francis ford during the 

Tour in which, by commend nied His Royal are, by ne jal 
y x German Gallery, | Bond Street, 0 

o'clock. Admission One Shilling. 


H. R. H the PRINCE of WALES.—Preparing for pab- 
Picture pros a hight ory ing of His Royal Hizhness the 

of Wales, from the Picture ted by > al Highness to the University of Oxford; 

painted by Sir John Watson Gordon, R y James S$ 

P. & D. Cotwacnt, Scorr, & Co., 13 4 rs on Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty. 


"THE late Mr. BIRCH’S celebrated CUYP and small BER- 
for unsurpassable by these masters, formerly the 


Sod other ve-named eminent connoisseur, wh lected for the late Mr. Des Enfons 
and other noblemen and Mr. Des Enfons his collection to 


Sir Francis 
Dulwich Gallery. On view from , 


OHN HUSS.—1 =, grand Historical Picture of the Martyrdom 


of John Huss, th Refemation, 16 feet by 12 fe ainted 4 
from 10 106, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Adinission, One shilling. ew 


WRITERS for the PRESS.—An Appointment upon the 
Staff of a keting is open. Al style, es well as 
ma 
work to Q. C., at Messrs. Seuniess, Brothers. Tor London Wall, LEC. 


Specimens forwarded cannot be returned. 


| jONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY, 
TIONS fo) th 47 t of the remainder of the FOUR per 
DEBENTURE STOCK, to to be inscribed in the books of the Company without payment of 
stamp duty or other 
This Stock will hi theo the 
credit, and po interest to the 30th June and the 3ist 
itted by warrants on those duys ively. 
‘Forms of application for any amount of 


FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary, 


London Bridge Railway Terminus. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. — The Com 
mittee have the pleasure to, report the following extract from the proceedings of 
rly Council held on the 3rd inst. 


“ Read the following letter addressed to Dr. Golding, the late Director of the Hospital:— 
Duan 8 St. Martin's Lane, June 26, 1862, 
an Sir, 


x of the regulation of the 
iceting 


have the pleasure to acquaint 

Charing Cross Hospital, which admits of 
I ‘Sdded to the permanent Endowment Fond of the ‘ital the sum of ster! ing, 
the purchase of £1,063 16s. 7d. Government 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock, which sw 

respects the is should always continue in Government Stock in the 
names of the Trustees of ital; and that the periodica’ 
be appro} to the of a Bed bearing my name, for the rece} 
during thy ir cure, of a succession of sick. and disabled poor ms who may be 
Rrarment objects of relief as patients. In thus permanently identifying myself with a work 

umeanity and mercy in which I have Suse taken great interest, I hope that others who may 

with Peg may,in omy to the Author of All Good, be induced to 
life and health are ‘pared te them, 


a alee manner, while life their charitable intentions to 
less fortunate fellow ¥ 
I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 


Golding. 
pon_it was unanimously resolved, thet the best thane of the ave 
r ospital. 
And that the pongrous wad ake intentions expressed in Mr. Rob's communication be 
carried into effec 
The Council with also the to that the opening of the Children's 
Wards has completed the of this Hospital, anc and the attention of the 
supporters of the Institution is invited to to this imt conten addition to its means of doing good, 
‘This result has only been attained by the promise of special and large annval Fa 
from a iw. individuals during the next five years ; but the subsequent permanent maintenance 
of these Wards depends upon , during that period, of 110,000 in addition to the 
existing Funds of the H Hospital. 
kof oemror , therefore, entreat the help of the benevolent in support of this central and moat 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Fon. See. 


OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
CHEST, Bromptcn, 8.W. — The Funds of this Charity having been seve: aly Soa taxed by 
the sons goer dt heavy expenses of the t winter (during Which ‘th the number 
increased to 210), the Comunmittee invite the continued AID of the Ss 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 
HENRY DOBBIN. Sec. 


TMPERL AL HOTEL, Great Malvern.— The Public is respect- 


fully informed that the IMPERI ALTIOTEL — be OPENED on Monday, August I next, 
for the Reception of Visitors. The tariff will ee arranged that families and gentlemen 
may engage suites of rtments or r~* a fixed charge per 
attendance, and msy either take their meals p: eS at the table d’ break- 
fast, tea, and supper. A Nhe > wine and spirit establishment, for the sale me AL and 
beverages of the highest class, wiil be attached to the hotel. Warm, cold, eae portion ot 


running Sitz, and shower baths, will be obtainable at all times in the hote’ 
which is set apart for ja | baths. A covered way will conduct the visitors disect 


railway platform to the 
GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 
H YPROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supprook Park, 


Richmond _ Hill, Dr._ E. W. LANE, M.A., M. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on’ the premises, under Dr. Lane's medical direction. Consultations in 
London at the City Turkish and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South Street, Finsbury, every Tuesday 
and Friday, between 1 and 4. 


Vv. — ROYAL TURKISH BATHS, 


T for GENTLEMEN. (2s. 6d. By <5 ONE for LADIES. 
ALWAYS RE Public Private. Cards free by post. 26 Qurew Square, 
Sevare, W.C., near the British Museum, Mudic’s, a and t the Foundling Hospital. 


** From Six to Nine p.s., ONE SHILLING, with every luxury. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT SALE of nearly One 
first-class PAINTINGS, splendid Limoges Enamel, copies in Water-colou 
embracing the finest productions of the Dutch, F femish, got h, French, Italian, a a ote 
schools. now forming | the ones collection of the late Sir Arthur Ingram Aston, G.C.B., at 
ASTON HALL, r to Frodsham, Runcorn, and Warrington, in the county of Chester_— 
MESSRS. CHURTON have the honour to announce that they have been instructed by the 
Trustees to submit to — by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Mansion as above, on Waquseeiy, 
August 6, 1862, commencing most punetually at Twelve o'clock to a minute, the much cone 
ciated and extremely ‘valuable GALLERY of PAINTINGS, principally selected by the 
proprietor, with great judgment and regardless of expense, from the best Me Es — 
which will be found the works of Murillo, Canalett Salvator Rosa, Cu Van- 
dervelde, Pulamedes, Ver. Rembran cy Bassano, V Verkol 
Teniers, Wynants, Boucher, “collantes, Tobar, Melendez, Octreveldt, Boni- 
facio, Zurbaran, Careno, Schwickl Helmont Cay’ Borsini, De Louther- 
re, &e. &e. ; also ind beautitul Limoges Enamel from Ka 
representing “ Marcus Cu tins.” end portfolio. of reduced copies in Nonr-oslous, by West, of the 
1 be on view, by catalogue only, on Monday and Tuesday, the 4th and 
ath of august = p to four o'clock each day, and on the morning of sale from ten 


No other view can 

Catalogues may be had. at sixpence ee each (or u of six ps), from Mr. Linaker, 

Aston Lodge, near Preston Brook, Cheshire ; Messrs. ni und Co Co., «Pall Mall, London ; 

Art Union Gallery, 68 Castie Street, Liverpool Messrs. Agnews’ Rooms, Man 
rum Messrs. Churton, Wh Shropshi Churton, 

Mart, Chester. 


(THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. — Ladies who may be 
of qualifyin, the } obtain information as 


to the prescribed Course of Study, and at present av: le, on application to 
Miss } Davi ies, u Cunningham Place, London, 


To ‘CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. —PASSPORTS and 
VISES procured without personal attendance. Fa, and trouble saved iy apelring 
te Guide and Travellinz Deptt, 407 Strand, three doors east of the 


.—N.B. Circular of Instructions post free. 
[en TRAVEL.—A Clergyman, M.A., Oxon, an ex- 


To. FAMILIES GOING ABROAD.—A Graduate of Oxford, 


Fellow of his College, who intends to pass the Winter at Nice or Mentone, wishes to 
meet with Pupils. Address, Z. Z., Calder’s Library, | Bathurst Street, Hyde Park. 


A CLERGYMAN, Late Fellow of his University, 38 years of 
unmarried, being itated at present for clerical 

throat, desires toengage in any multable 

ora public undertaking of a hig 

a as Companion to 

110 Strand. 


KENSINGTON. —aAn Establishment, intended for a small 


Terms and further particulars may be had tion to the ie y Superintendent, 
39 Addison Gardens, Kensington, 


HE Rev. SAMUEL JAMES O’HARA HORSMAN .— Any 
person who will communicate the present Address of the a late of Southampton 
Street, Strand, East Moulsey and Rattlesden, in ‘Sine (of which Wein Ne is the su’ 


posed. 
), if living, or Date Place of Burial, if dead, to Mr. ‘Whitmore, of 6 N ris Street, 
we 


LJTERARY EMPLOYMENT W: aNTED. — An in experia enced 


WERWOOD NIGHT LIGHTS, a Box, are recom- 
mended us being second only to “Price's Patent Vauxhall. 
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Boar and RESIDENCE is offered in a strictly private ‘THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— The REAL 
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cited Lend att Dees ers recommen the Committee will be submitted to the iby 3 1 0 240 210 0 215 0 
searching n both as to ca, ore 9 gas che character. 12 Dessert Forks .... i 0 Ino 1b 0 lio 
will be well for all ‘Teachers, des obtaining .emaloy ment through this Association, to 12D i Iino 115 0 
juce their Diplomas : and it wi for those Teache:s who wish to te employed 8 Tea Speene cannee 0 0 120 150 170 
jaily in the preparation of Pupils f for the E. I. c. 8. “exaininations, or the Royal Academy, 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow! 010 0 013 6 018 0 015 0 
» a further examinat hy 2 Sauce 0 oso 090 
f these Cuaminations will be placed before Masters of Schools, or others, wishing 1 Gravy Spoon... 0 6 010 6 ono ono 
forthe of really ient Teache: 2 Salt Spoons, gilt by 4 046 050 050 
othe are of thet thee be 1 Pair of Tonge... joss lose 
means competent! ‘air of Sugar Tongs... 4 
sn Schone Department,” 9 Pall Mall East. lens losslors 
Knife... 
Offes hours. 3 vm. 1 Soup Ladle | 017 | | 
THs . ASSOCIATION, entirely conducted by Graduates of Total | 919 9 | 13103 | 1419 6 | 16 4 0 
TUTORS trom thoes Univer ge, SUPPL of 1 had singly at the same prices. A chest tain 
rom apply offices mpany, Any article to be at the same mn oak to con’ in te bove, and a 
Mall East,8.W. Office hours from 1! a.m. to 4 p.m. seigtive number of te ves, &c., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets. Dish Covers and - Dishes, 
E. B. LOMER, M.A.. Secretary. Crvet and Liqueur ey &e., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
UEENWOOD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dunbridge Station, "™*" 
South-Western Railway, Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces Mathematics, BEDSTE: ADS, B: ATHS, and LAMPS. — W ILLIAM 8. 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English Classics, Foreizn Languages, BURTON has six LARGE SHOW-ROOMS devoted bye moe Ad the SEPARATE 
Practical apc dae d Levelling, &c., Mechanical and Free-hand Drawing, and Msi. , The DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest. 
Piemcipal ie assisted by Ten Kesident Masters. The position of the Establish est, and most varied ever submitted to the public, anc marked at jonat 
the various and unusual. Attention is to the which may be with those that have tended to make his shment the most ditinguished thi this 
had on application. The next half-year will Thursday, July country. 
Bed 
ie KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE, DORSET. T.—The | Shower Baths, from 
Master—A. M. Curteis, M.A., late Fellow and Classical Lecturer Lam 
Oxford—receives a limited numbe er of boarders in his house. For terms and fu (All other 
should be d. to Pure Colza Oil . 
estbury, Sherborne, Dorset. 
A: M Curie, Westbory, Sherborn AM S. BURTON'S GENERAL URNISHING 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, near Hendon, N.W., will re-open a LRONMONGERY CaTALOGUE may be had Ree nd free by post. Tt contains 
ions for or Pr t Five Hun ectro- 
Hurndall, Rees, at the School. ate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Dish-Cove ot Wate Dishes, Stoves, 
tt! Be Table Cut ery, al are, rhe ron 
HE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL ble on fing, Bed -room, Cabinet Furniture, &e. with Lists of Prices and Plane of the Twenty large 
tion for the hizhe-t degrees of the Universities, for the Indian Civil Service, for Yoolwich rich and Show 4 Newman Street ; 4, 5,and 6 


ay, 
and for of the a; w ic Competitive 
~ ite Fleet or apply Rev. Alfred Meters Belt & Daidy, S PATENT S: AFES — the most secure against Fire 
ONN, ON THE RHINE.—Dr. BREUSING PREPARES | CHUBB OM DOORS. LATCHES. 
| 


a limited number of Furnes for the COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS for the CHUBB’'S C ash and DEED 
ARMY or NAVY, &c.—Address, Dr. Bazustxo, 100 Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn, Rhenish Prussia, lustrated Price L List gratis and post free. 
Reference, Rev. E. Rutland, and others. Prospectuses may be had at 


M 37 Sol CHUBB & SON, 57 St.’ Paul 3Ch yard, London; Liverpool; 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


(CONTINENTAL EDUC ATION. —A few Vacancies occur in HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


which es are afforded for German. | OOMS for CHU FURNITURE, SECORATION, STAINED GLASS, 
English home cajoyed. Inclusive Terms, 70 Guineas. A Principal is in town, and can be seen cornice PAPER HANGINGS, FRESCO, &e. &c., — have been recently added to to their 
by appointment Establishment. Designs and Estimates furnished, or d Priced upon 

Address, Miss Trevor. 1 Western Villas, near Colney Hatch Station. | epplication.—33 & nd, W.C. 
GEASIDE PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. T. J. NUNNS, SG TAIN EY D GLASS WINDOWS 

St. John’s Coll. Cambridge (First Class in Classical Honours), receives PUPILS | R CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 
into ue pat to be prepared for the or for the Civil Service or Military Exumina- HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 

An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 


WORKS—24 CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


FRANCE. — PRIVATE TUITION for the A Oxford, 
Publi School inl Servis, Married Clergyman, Gradvate of ives ()HUR CHES, INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS, 

pour Great Facilities for Modern Languages. Sea-side Residence. wore Erected in best GALVANIZED TRON, and from SPECIAL DESIGNS. 

v. M. Pavillon Lefaix. Rue S#inte- Adresse. Havre, TUPPER & CO., — Offices, 61a M Street, London, E.C. 


oo SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


|, Susse 


tions. Terms according to age, 150 or 160 Guineas a year. | 
| 


Two CAMBRIDGE MEN, experienced in Tuition, receive 
TWELVE PUPILS, who are reading the above, and prepare them thorouzhly and Drawing Suites, comp] ¢ 
quickly. Terms Moderate. Apply for Prospectuses, &c. to M. A.,6 Angell Terrace, Brixton, 5. _ Dining 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, & DIRECT COMMISSIONS. | Warranted First-Class. 
Married Clergyman, M.A., Wrangler and Scholar of Trinity Colleze, Cambridee, | P. & FORD to 95 CITY ROAD. 
living near Windsor, several of whose Pupils have obtained high places at Woolwich and | ; saloguce gratis and post-free. on 
Sena them having place in the Bxaminations Direct Com- —(OODWOOD. — RACE GLASSES of every size, mounting, 
and price. matchless in quality, at CALL AGIIAN'S, Optician. 234 New Bond Strect. 
MILITARY EDU CATION at Bromsgrove House, Croydon, | Qormer of Conduit Street. N.i8.—Sole agent for the celebrated Opera and Field Glasses by 
der the Svperintendence of Rev. W. H. JOHNSTONE, M.A., for Nineteen ~ 
caminer eral gontiemon have | Prize Medal, International Exhibition, Class 7. 


Professor and Examiner in Se late. Military Colieze, Addiscombe. ' Several gentlemen have 


pamed bleh from th of Terins, &c., ov application FTN RTVALLED LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 
Manufactured by the & WILSON Recent Improve- 


SUPERIOR CHEAP BOOKS. — lus of Motley’s | ments and Additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, 
“Dutch Republic.” Galton's “ Vacation Life,” "Du Chaitin’ The high estimation of the LOCK STITCH SEWING MACHINE, owe by the Jurors 
“ Africa.” “Dr. Wolff's Life,” “Aids to Monk s of the West,” rh Prize the and excel ine, and supe- 
Bronel's and are now on af Greatly ced W'rices. ‘aeturing or private use, it is proved to be unrivalled for every 


gratis and post free. Offices 


Catalogues grat les Si! Cc dis! ion, W. “Instructions gratis to ever 
Betts Library, 19 Holes Street, Cavendish Square, London, Sle i39 Regent Loudon, 
URTLE—McCALL’S WEST IN DIA. — Superior quality, under the Ougen of the Rast 
Flavour unsurpassed. Real Turtle ray quarta, 10s. 6d.; 
Sold by DENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


nd 
semen olesalie em! 5 others ; and wholesale 
ECALL & Provision ‘Stores, 137 Houndsditeh, N.E. M F. DENT, 33 Cockspur Street, Charing 
Clock, and Chronemeter Maker, by special] to Her Majesty the Queen. 
SINGLE TOOTH from ss. SETS from 5 gui 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH AND PAIN LESS DENTISTRY. r 
A Messrs. Lewin Mosely & Sons beg to direct ‘© the aG iz NTERNATIONAL, EXHIBITION, 1862.— CARPETS 
Enamelled base for Artificial Teeth, &c. to cniek supersedes alt maetale or other agents now M4 made by MESSRS. HENDERSON, of Durham, celebrat ed throughout the Trade for 
general use, and as it is moulded in a soft Cate, 8 a equalities of the gums or roots of teeth are _ the superiority of their quality. The attention of Visitors is especially directed to these Goods, 
which are exhibited over the § No. 5820, Class 30, in the Nave near the Eastern Dome, 
No.6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
formation may be obtained from 


tarefully rotected, thus insuring an frees and su perfect system of painless Dentistry. 
—_- ion and every information free. ao cY Ff, in all cases by Lewin Mosely occupied by WM. SMEE & SONS, at whose warerooms, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, the may also atthe I Exhibitie and any other infi 
'm. Smee ns" x 
TRU VE’S SELTZER, F. FAGHIN GEN, VICHY, MARIEN- | ~ 

S BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS. —ROYAL GERMAN FA. "Brighton, ante | | [DRESSING CASES, TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, 

Her Majesty's especial patronage. ae Bottled Waters are sold at the Pump Re H BOXES, WRITING CASES, JEWEL CASES, MOUNTED and OR. 

now open for the 38th Season, an GEORGE & Pharmaceutical ¢ to | MOLU* Its for the WRITING TABLE, Cases of Fine Cutlery, Inkstands, Railway Com- 

177 Regent 3 Londo, able houses. in London and the pankens, Luncheon Baskets, PHOTOG RAPHIC ALBUS. © assortment from 10s. 6d. 

Provincial towns, where a prospectus, ith = highest medical ls, may be i to 10 guineas; CARTE D of the and 
rsons of all nations, si RESE rtraits, Is. 6d. each; and of useful 
RESENTS, at at HENRY RODRIGUES", @ PICCADILLY. 


hed 
observe that suitable for PRE 


BREIDENBACE’S: WOOD VIOLETS SCENT, 2s. 6d. 


gratis. 
CAUTION. — Owing to the use of Struve’s bottles by other parties, please to 
Struve’s name is on the label and red ink stamp affixed to every bottle of Struve's 


PRICE'S GLYCERINE may be had from any Chemist in 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has been, WOOD VIOLET 
of the Stomach. Hieartburn, BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET SACHET. 
— = and as A vy elicate more BREIDENBACH’S LAST NEW PERFUME. 
stre ngth, only by DINNEFORD & CO. New ‘Bond Street! London, sold by sil H. BREIDENBACH, 
roug 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, (ED BOTTLED PORT.—20000 doves ofthe best Vi 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S —20,000 dozens of the best Vineyards 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. Bold b ~3 all Chandlers, 
PERSIAN INSECT- DESTROYING POWDER, | Gry, fall of Post Under of immense flavour, delicacy, and 
heentivalied in destroying ig Ficas, Buss, Flies, Beetles, Moths, ont every species of Insect, GEORGE SMITH, 86 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.; and 17 and 18 Park Row, Green- 
ess to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each (1s. packets sent free by post = wich, S.E 
for by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 79 St. Paul's E.C, Price: Lists free by Post. Established a.p. 1785. 
Sik JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, ARDENS. — About 200 different shaped VASES, and a acini, 
119 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 26, 1862, 


BeuirtaBle ASSURANCE OF FICE, LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW BRIDGE BLACKFRIARS. INSTITUTED 1820. 


STREET, 


DIREcToRs. 
The Right Hon, Lord TREDEGAR, President. 
Wn. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling, Esq. 
lames Spicer, Esq. ,V.P. E 
John Charles Burzo; 


No.1 OLD BROAD E.Cc.— 


Ch 
Thomas Geo. Barclay, Esq. George Cutler, 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. George Field, 4 R. 
Charles Cave, Esq. ~—4 Hibbert, T. Smith, 


Esq. Geo Matin 

Lord G. H. Cavendish, M.P. Sir Ale ler Morison, M.D. 

Frederick Cowper. Eeq. Suhn Charles Tempier, Esq. Kaward H. Chapman, Eo, | Hibbert Bet: Newman Smith, Esq 

Ghariss Curling} = Wollsston, Esq. PROFITS.—Four-ffths, or 80 per cent,, of the are assigned to Policies every fifth year, 

ollaston, 
The EQUITABLE, established in 1762, was one of the earliest Osices on the mutual | TONS. Th he Decenni articipate after pa ayment of one Drem before the 4th of January, 1st, 
Mem! fi amt th insured, aqoettn to their respective dates. 
The entire profits are divisible men its bers, no portion of the same being diverted iy tt! Adaltions made to Policies issued afte: r the sth of January, 1842, em 
either for dividends on rietary or for commission to agents, 2) Se. cont. om the 
ring the century of its existence it has paid £16,000/000 in Tey ‘ei 


wested capital, on the 3ist of D ber 1861, 


ame. 
2k, seaneee at the last “rest,” in D ber 1859, 


participation in the bonuses. 


New assurers in the current year (1862) will be placed among that number after payment of 
1 become ent tee rateable © in the bonus to be made in | 


their first premium, and w 
December 1869, and in all A. benefits of the Offi 
Scrrenper or — The full value is paid surrender, without any deduction. 
on — The Directors wit advances on of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors held every Wednesday, 


New Assurances ; and a 
by at the Oflice. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actwary. 


claims, and 215,260,000 for | 
ded | either by a cash meant or tha ee of of a policy free of premium, 
Five millions and a half Directo: Dolicy 
divis Jed £770,000, as a basis for future | 
Under “the Bye-Law of the 19th of December 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to | a surances without ut Festisiontion in Profits may be effected at 
Of 


y, from 1} to 1 o'clock, to reeeive proposa!s for 
may be tion, personally or | Twelve Persons, fro 


ins’ 
Or POLICIES. A Libera) Allowance ris made ‘on the Surrender of Policy, 
will lend su the security of 
ected with this for the whole term of life, when they 


4 m farther formation had the Clot Office. as above ; at the Branch 
t 


45 OXFURD STREET, W 


GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
| Artic jes marked in 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


1797. 


No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, 


Octavius E. Coope, Soave, Lancelot Tolland, Esq. 

William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. William James Lancaster, Esq. 

Joln Davis, Esq. John Lubbock, F.BR.S. 

James A. Gordon, Esq., er D., F.R.S. Benjamin Shaw, 

Edward Hawkins, Jun. Matthew Whiting, “Pea. 

Kirkman DL, Hodgson, Esq., on. P. aduke Wyvill,Jun., Esq., M.P. 
Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary. 


Exampres of the amount of Bonus 
each, effected for the whule term of life at the undermentioned ages : 


Age when | Durationof Bonusin | Rouwin 
Policy. Cash. | Reversion, 

{ 23 a 2» 
20 { M4 years. % 20 7310 0 

2) years. “480 $200 

7 years. 4913 6 e410 0 

years. 620 910 0 

21 years. 7526 108 0 0 

7 years. % 46 127 10 0 

M4 years. 17 26 M410 0 

2 1¢@ w 0 


Fer Prospectuses, Forma of Proposal the Offices as or to any 
company's 


"THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6 New Buidge Street, Blackfriars, Londen. Established 1823. 
Dinecro: 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa, Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Deputy Chairman. 
RED. KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. | SIR ALEXANDER DUFF GORDON, Bart. 


ALFRE: 
HENRY BARNETT, Esq. | Rear-Admiral ROBERT GORDON. 
The Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, | CHA ES 


Esq 
KEPTILBY KICK. ARDS, Esq 


GEORG 

EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHENSOX, 

PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq. Esq. 
JOHN NOWELL JOHN WILLIAM STILWELL, Esq. 
HENRY ROBERTS, bsq. | TAYLOR, Esq. 


Paysictan._WM. EMM ap! 3 PAGE, M. D., Oxon., F.R.C.P.L..11 Queen Street, May Fair. 
Suaeron.—BEN. RAVERS, Fea. F.R.C.S., 49 Dover Street, Piceadilly. 
HENRY YOUN 12 Essex Street. Strand. 
Acroany._JAMES JOHN DOWNES, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secrerany.—ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Esq. 
Ad Mutual A 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual om. 
The whole of the Profits divided among the Policy-holders every Fifth Year. 
Assets to 


During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in eduction ot — 
‘Bonus Liability, upwards of +. 2,009,000 
Reveisionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of 1,365,000 
‘The last in a ou in “TX which averaged £65 per Cent. on the 
foree 


me 280.000 
In puroanee of the L.evansanne practice of this Society. in the event of the Death of the Life 
ssured within the 15 days of grace, the Renewal Premi aini 
in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will not — the: validity of Policies. 


Prospectuses and full iculars may be obtained on 
ALEXANDER MACDON ALD, Secretary. 
Established 1837. 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered 


by Special Act of 4 Vict.c. 9. 


ANNIA MUTUAL" LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majeny’ 's Royal Letters Patent, | Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Chairman— Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park. 
Bm description of Life Assurance business transacted, with or without participation in 


Without Profits With Profits 

Whole 
mium Prem. Annual teri 
Age | ist Seven | Rem. of Age | Premium Pree 
ears Life mium mium 
£e.d.| £ # d. || Mos.) d. £ad £s. d. 
30 119 236 wo 273 142 oi 3 
40 192 218 4 3 276 Iwai 4 O12 4 
»v 226 450 6 27” 146 01 5 
Ld 368 613 4 9 262 148 012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


NOkWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1808 on the principle of Mutual Insurance. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 
Ace exceed 4 neom: 
and Bonuse: 465. 
Bonuses assigned to the ‘Amount of £1,631,155. 
The rates of premium are 10 per cent. less than those of most offices—a benefit equivalent to 
ual bonus, On “half f the first 
an ann nus. y remain as a permanent 
Society’s Offices, 6 Crescent, New Bridge Street, E.C.; and 


(HARTERED BANK of INDIA, AUSTRALIA, and 


CHINA. 
Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. 
Ineorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital £644,000. 
‘With agencies and branches at Bombay, Caleutta, Singapore, Hongkong, and Shanghae. 


awarded at the recent division of Profits to Policies of £1000 


Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, Mess, Export, and Bur- 
| misting orders promptly exeeuted, 

LONDON —Snow Rooms, 45 Ox Srr w. 

BIRMINGHAM and Broan Srazer. 


OUTFITS. —THRESHER & & next 
door to Somerset House, Strand, forward (on ication) Lists 
stablishmen 


NICKERBOCKERS, and Hose to match. — Sold by 


THRESHER & GLENNY, Outfitters, 152 Strand, next door to Somerset House, 
London. - N. -B. Lists of prices forwarded free of expense. 


At MESSRS. WE IOOLL'S ESTABLISHMENTS may be 
inspected duplicate the finest specimens of the WOOLLEN FABRICS 
exhibited at the INT RATIONAL EXHIBITIOD 
“NIC Négligé Suits of Neutral Mixed Colours, all Wool, from Two Guineas, 
or, Sixteen Shilling Trousers, all Wool. 
“NIC ks and 


& D. NICOLL, Court Tailors to 130 Regent Ww; Corahill, B.C., London; 
0 St. Ann's Square, Manchester. 


[NTERN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. Class 
Attention is requested to SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, Tucker's Patent, or 

warn against infr 
Reduced price of size No. 1, for Bedsteads 3 feet wide, 25s. Other sizes in proportion. Tobe 
bt i of almost ble U and Bedding W ‘arehousemen. 

al Notice should’ be taken that each Spring bears upon the side the Labe? 

“ Tucker's Pate 


ESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S LIST.—The q rn may be 
judged by their display the Eastern Dome of the International Exhibition; also 
in the Cutlery Class XXXIL., and i the North Gallery, Class XX L. Photo. 
raphic Dressing Bags, Dressing Cases, Despatc!: Boxes, Tourist Writing Pocket- 
Bock ks, Purses, Bagatelle Tables, Chese- Boas, Combs, Toilet Apparatus, Desks, 
Work boxes, Inkstands; the Magic Strop an superior Sei- sors, and Penknives; 
the best Table Cutlery and Electro Plate; s bbe ne Pe Tea-trays, Waiters. and a variety ot 
first-class ornamental! pieves in Papier Maché; ee Novelties in u, Postage Balances, 
Courier Bags, Picnic Cases, Wishes 3s Luncheon Bas Baskets, Wine and Spirit : Flasks, Medizval 
Articles, and a variety of aie presents, 


Regen Street, W., and 
4 Leadenhall Street, E.C., te (four houses from Cornhill). 
Catalogues post free 


BA. BS 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold 
LIiGHt-BROWN COD. 


ee by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFUL( US AFFECTIONS, 
ly superior to every other hind. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sm HENRY MARSH, Baarr., M.D., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Jive 08 to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
Dra. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., Author of “ The Spas of ” 


Germany. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Lizht-Brown Cod Liver Oil prodasm Ge 
desired effect in a shorter time than bther kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
indigestion too on the of the Pale Oil.” 


Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to H. RH. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
ariably prescribe Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in feeling 

red that rd on recommending a article, manufactured compound, in 
which the etlicacy of this i 


DE Coo Lavan Ov, in Half-pints, 28. 6d.; 
uarts, 9s. ; capsuled and lal ¥ stam) signature, witaovt 
WHICH NONE POSSIBLY BE GkNOINE, by respectable Chi 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO. 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY 
LIMITED, 


For the Circulation of English, Foreign, and Colonial 
Literature. 


Cuoainman— WILLIAM CONINGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


Srxete Sunscriprion HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


No work of general interest is, on any pretext whatever, excluded from 
the collection. 


The Corporation buy and sell bills of exchange, payable at the above-named places, issue 
letters of credit, undertake the purchas» and sale of Indian Government and other pred rg 
and receive deposits at parecer the terms for which may be known on application. 


(JOLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSOCIATION. —A Company 


to of the quality (see Drs. Hi 1 and | 


to any ‘station. and Warehosise, 9 Dake Pieeailiy, 
London, ac ACPOOLE, Secretary. | 


A List of the Town and Country Depots (where Subscriptions can be 
| paid and Books exchanged), terms, and all other information, can be had, 
postage free, on application. 

By order, 


Central Offices : 25 Pall Mall, S.W. 
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2 “NICOLL’S ” Young Gentlemen's Suits, as worn at Eton. Constrae 
“NICOLL’'S” Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits. from One Guinea. ¥.G38.,1 
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PERE HEALTH RESTORED, without medicine or ex- 
—DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
ree the 6F ly he hectic or nervously delicate, as it removes all 
Sieorders from stomach, lungs, liver, ne and restores perfect digestion, sound refreshing 
pealthy lungs and liver, to the most enfeebled, without purging, inconvenience, or 
as it saves its cost in other remedies. Sold in Canisters, 1 2s. 9d. ; 21bs., 
228.; Barry & Co.,77 Regent and 2% Place 
Vendime, Parte Pavist alo Fortnum & Mason, purveyors to Her Majesty; and ail respectable Grocers 
and Chemists. 


QUININE WINE. — WATERS’S, 2 MARTIN'S LANE, 


CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDO: 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and others, 30s. «a 
*,* INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, SEE CLASS 2. 


— — REFRIGERATORS of every kind and variety, for 
preservin , and cooling Wine, Water, Cream, Jellies, and Provisions of all 
kinds. For w the Prize Medal of 1862 has been awarded for of MANU- 
RE.” TENT FISTON FRERZING MACH for making and moulding 
Ices on mops eration. ATER CARAFE FREEZERS; or, CHAMP. AGNE 
PRAPPE PAILS. IMPROVED FRE EZING POW DERs, ~ everything connected with 
Freezing, of t best, cheapest, most modern, and relishle charac ster, and articularly 


jor Hor eimares and Sars’ Use. PURE SPRING WATER — in BLOCKS, delivered 
[= = of Town daily ; and packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forwarded any 
Goods Train,” without waste. tuses Free. 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 STRAND, LONDON. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Pr d by C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Sold by Crossx & Brack weit Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oiimen universally. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLU MBIA, established up- 
wards of thirty years, is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for proservinz, 
strengthening, beautifying, or restoring the Hots, Whiskers, or Moustache, and preventing 
them turning grey.—Sold in bottles, 3s. + ¥p 6s., and 1Js., by C.& A. OLDRIDGE, 22 Wellinz- 
by all Chemists sand Perf dren and Ladies’ Huir 
is most 


umers. For Chil 
PARR’ S LIFE PILLS are particularly recommended to all 
persons who are suffering from headache or arising from const itu- 
tional Tnection, biliary de ove at the table. a hey have never 
known to fuil in atfording immediate relief. May be ob d of any Medi Vendor, in 
boxes Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and in Family Packets, Is. cach. Directions with each box. 


Seventh Edition, fep. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or cloth, 3s. 
THE WATER CUP in CHRONIC D DISEASE: an Exposition 


of the Causes, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the 
Organs, Lungs, Ne: and Skin; and of their Treatment Water end 
nd Jam Riser Gouy, M.D., L.R.C.8., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, F.R.41.C.8. 
“D On 1 hi blished a large and claborate work on the Water Cure, which is, we think, 
treatise ou the subject that has yet 
Dn Gully “This work is by far 
respecting the Water Cure, this is the 
Gazette. 


the most scientific that we lave seen on hy 
“ Of all the expositions which he 
most tangible and complete.” 
London: Snipxix, Manswant, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
New Edition for 1862, now read: 


ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS GUIDE. Compiled from Se 
new plan, with ‘Map Plates. 60: bounds be hal without Plates, 
Lon & Co., Stath Hall Court. 

ly, the 36th post 8vo. Fe, 6d. 
GoYER's MODERN HOUSEWIFE. Comprising 


for the Economic and Judicious Preparation of and for the 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late Arexis Soyer. Wood, &e. 


“ Should be kitchen and larder in 
the same Author, 


SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR; or, System of 
Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, evo. 15s. cloth. 
London: & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


PORQUET’S STANDARD ITALIAN WORKS: — 


DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in English, with Exercises. 36:64. 
IL TESORETTO, for turning English into Italian at Sight. @s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONS in FRENCH and ITALIAN, 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. . 8s: 6d. 
ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS. 2s, 
A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 
FIRST ITALIAN READING-BOOK. 43s. 6d. 

London: & Co., and may be the Ss at his Scholastic 

Agency, 14 Tavistock Street, Cor 


ENGINEERING YEAR BOOK. 
‘ow ready, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Tin ANNUAL RETROSPECT OF ENGINEERING AND 
a Record of Progress in the Sciences of Civil, Military, and 
I. (January to December, 1861). Edited by Gronor R. 
Locrwoon & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
Bonn’s Rovan Sexies ror Jury axp Avevsr. 


Roscoe's WANDERINGS AND EXCURSIONS IN 
I AND SOUTH WALES, with Tables of Routes for oe use of Travellers. 
190 highly finished line engravings after drawings by 
Creswick, and Harding, and accurate maps. Each volume sold separately at 10s. 
Henry Roun. York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
On Monday, the 28th, will be published, 10s. 6d. 
GHAKSPEARE ’S SONNETS, Reproduced in Fac-simile » by 
rom unriva Original in the Water Liou. on the 
Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere. ad cht 


ros. 


Lovett, Reeve, & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


the) of ENGLAND, by Ottver Gorpsmitn, 
—_ to Death of the Prince Consett, by a Memaer or tae Univensiry ov 


Tandon : Tree, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
PRE-ADAMITE LITERATURE, 
Crown 8vo. bouad in cloth, 3s. $d. 

AN ESSAY on the AGE and ANTIQU ITY of the BOOK of 

NABATHZAN AGRICULTURE (said to have been led about the year 2600 
before Christ). By Prefessor Exnxest Renan, Membre de I” Institut} rofessor of Hebrew in the 
College of France, Author of “ L’Histoire des. Langues Sémétiques,”" ae. &c. To which is added 
his fanart Leeture, delivered in the College of France, on the Position of the Shemiti: 
Nations in the History of Civilization. 
London: Trtsner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 

ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND. 


Two: LECTURES, delivered at the Philosophical Institution, 
by Conoaeve. ‘bs. 6d 
Tritnwen & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. 6d. 
PLEABETH of ENGLAND.—Two Lectures delivered at the 
Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862, by Ricuanp Cononeve. 
& Co,, 60 Paternoster Row. 
2 vols. post Svo. 12s. 6d. 


AN and ATTICS; or, Amateurs and 


W. Fareman, 102 Fleet Street. 


Artists. By 


BLAND’S LATIN 
TS of LATIN HEXAMETERS amd PENTA- 
RS. By the Rev. R. are. New Edition, corrected and improved by the 
Rev. G D.C.L. 3s. cloth, 
A KEY to the above, adapted to this edition, !2mo. 6s. cloth. 
London: & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
THROWER'S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 
UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
Arithmetical Master in the Eaglish Department of the Free Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. New Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth. 


Also, 
ANSWERS tothe QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
London: Mansnatt, & Co. Birmingham: H. Wasonr, 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

QBSERV ATIONS on the TREATMENT of CONVICTS in 
ELARD, pith en tp By Four Visiting Justices of 

ust published, | vol, crown 8vo. pp. 384, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORICAL FINGER. POST: a Handybook of 
Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, ot sy in Universal 
History. By Eowanp Suexrox, one of Hh ~ Contributors to “The Reason Why” Series, and 
Assistant Editor of “ The Dictionary of Daily Wants," &c, &c. 
otice of this work “Ss. 


opinions of ti 
* Mr. Shelton ones well of those who really wish to understand what they read.” 


“A handy little volume, will the place of ‘ of “Haydn's Dictionary of Dates 
many persons who cannot nae some things that 
book does not.”—Bookselle: 
“Mr. Sheltin’s is good, and exceeding! well carried out. ..... The‘ Historical Finger- 
Post’ must be seen to ppreeiated.""—Art 
Really a work} and, ‘at the present-day, when to be up in 


is 
that we know. 


expected 
everything, dybook for as an About 3,000 su 
have all their Place | in this extraordinary col although tersely given, the eocount of 
each is ordinary purposes. 


__Locxwoon & Co.. fall Court, E.C. 


PHue CITY of the GREAT KING: an Essay in Blank Verse 
contrasting the True and False Churches. 
Avear, 1) Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Fighth Edition, is.; by post 13 stamps, 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear. through zh the of Membrane. By 
Jounx New Street, w. 


Crown 8vo. cloth bound, 2s. 62. 


x MILITARY POSITION of ENGLAND. By Tromas 
Bervon Daveney, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

A remarkably able one lucid essay. The language is singularly SS full of spirit, 
and appropriate, wh’ ile the iliustrations from history are both apposi 
‘p d by sound t." Norfolk Chronicle. 
Lendon: Jannoty & Sons, 12 Paternoster Row. 


published, Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d. free by post. 32 stamps, 
[DISEASES | of the SKIN: a Guide to their Treatment and 


illustrated by By Txosras F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western 
sary for Diseases of the Skin, 2 2tx Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. —*“ This admirable, 
we woman Almost say indispensable, little work comes to us in its fifth on enriched with an 
and most hapter on the Turkish bath."’—Medical Critic. 
T. Riesanrps, 37 Great Queen Street. 


MIDDLESEX. Just published, 


cies BOOK: a Literal Extension and English Trans- 
with and with the Facsimile of the 
er esty'’s Commar iddjesex, 8s.; Surre: 4s. Imperial 4 
Vacuzr & Sons, 29 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


“FALLACIES OF THE FACULTY.” 
Just published, a New Edition of this popular work, with Additions, cloth, 5s. 
FALLACIES of the FACULTY. By Dr. Drexson. 


“ Any educated person who wil! read wok aid compare with his own 
experience, will at once perceive how mech D the advantage uver an 
un himselt 


other, and how readily a man ma derstand his own pS a en in most cases 
adopt timely remedies.” —Journal of Education. 
Trvstry B s, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. And all Libraries. 


WN APS and GUIDES.—EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing 
s, S.W., has ON SALE, at a!! times, the gags a and GUIDE BOOKS to 
PAR" rs of ‘the WORLD, from One Shi = upwards. Also, Guides in Foreign Languages, 


the Exhibition Catatogues, Hi: 
London : Eowarp Sranrorp, pom appointment, for the sale of Ordnance 
Maps, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Geological Survey and aity Charts, 6 
L jON DON.— MAPS of LONDON, in cases, published by 
6 ating Cross, 8.W. — Collins’ with street 
3. 2s. 6d. tish Metsopolis, 2s. 
wer Davies’ British Mi or, with continuation 
to the Crystal Palace, Ils. 


and 
‘Stanford's esaen and its Suburbs, £2 15s. 


London : Epwarp Sranronp, 6 Charing Cross, W.,who will forward, on application, 
a descriptive List of Maps and Guides to London. 


Just published, crown vo. 4s. 6d. 
FREDERICK LUCAS. A Biography. By C.J. 


Author of “Teuton,” a poem. 
Bett & Daxpy, 186 Fleet Street. 
Imperial 4to., paper boards, €s. 
HE MOTHER’S PICTURE ALPHABET, Dedicated by 
Her Majesty's permission to Her 1F the Princess Beatrice. With Twenty- 
seven Engra : vings,. from ori Anelay. 
7s. cloth extra, na gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
1" This book may be said to ty mrs something of that royal road to learning of which one has 


sometimes heard ; for as justration, type, per, and binding, notre illustrative of 

the Alphabet has, we i le yet produc.d will bear the nemorgst comparison with 
it. “lustrated London New 

“The twenty-six tetters of the Alphabet by Anelay in his best style, and the 

bea, merit. It is got up in a 

exquisite book for young 


whie' more than 
style worthy of a royal room: never seen a more 
"Illustrated News of the World. 
8. W. Parrnipcr, 9 Paternoster Row. 
528 pp. with 16 Plans and 4 Maps, 5s. 
AIX LA CHAPELLE, and COLOGNE. An 
'W GUIDE_BOOK for TRAVELLERS, with Historical and Arehxolo- 
« H. James Weare, Member of the Roy: ‘al Commission of Monuments. 
& Lowrit, 14 Great Marlborough Street. 


BELGIUM, 
tical Notes By 


Plain cloth, red edges, 


ENVIRONS of LONDON. — MAPS of the ENVIRONS of 


LONDON, in eases, published by Sraxronp,6 Stanford's 


Charing Cross, 
Twelve Mil vund Londo 5 . 2s. 6d.; coloured, 3s. 6d.; moun of 
London, reduced the is. 6d., 48. Davies’ of the 
a Cescriptive List of Maps and Guides 


London ; 6 
RDN AN CE SURV EY of ENGI LAND, . SCOTLAN D, and 
by appointment for the 


can be had upon application, or by 


ticulars of the whole of the Lape pu pu lished by the 

Map, defining the contents » section, and distinguishing from the quarts: 
sheets. Th how onthe seale of one inch me ave sold or coteured, 
4s.; and when published in quarters, any quarter ma: cat 
be had conveniently mounted, in onse, price 4s. 6d 


London : Eowarp Sranrorp, 6 Charing 


(GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of the BRITISH ISLES.—The 
MAPS. Horizontal and Vertical Geotorical Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland, ished’ under the superintendence of Sir mer I. Mer- 
chison, 1).C.1.., Director-General of the Survey,and sold by Edward the appointed 
gent. For detailed Particulars and Index to these Maps see Stanford's Catalogue of the 
Geological Survey Maps, to be had free on . Or by post for one stamp. 
London : Eowaan Srawronp, 6 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXV. 


ConTENTS : 
I. THE EXPLORERS OF AUSTRALIA. 

1]. WELLINGTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES. 
III. SIR G. C. LEWIS’ ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. 
IV. EARL STANHOPE'S LIFE OF PITT. 

V. TROYON’S LACUSTRINE ABODES OF MAN. 

VI. WEBER’S GLEANINGS IN GERMAN ARCHIVES. 
VII. IRON: ITS USES AND MANUFACTURE. 
VIII. REMAINS OF MRS. RICHARD TRENCH. 
1X. DOLLINGER ON THE TEMPORAL POWER. 
London: Lonoman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Back. 
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1. THe 
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ITI. SUSSEX. 


IV. THE VOLUNTEERS AND NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
V. MODERN POETRY —DRYDEN TO COWPER. 
VI. INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
VII. SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
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ONDON 0 IETY is Read: One Shilling 


‘ENTS: 
May. ‘WOMEN, AND HORSES: A Sealy at Ascot. With Three Illustrations by ¢, 


REENE. 

Bs GREAT EX.” An Epistle from Jack Easel, Esq. With Two Illustrations by G. Dy 
AURIER. 

JEWELS! A Sketch at the International Exhibition. By G. Dv Maunrer. 


CRICKETANA. By the Author of “ The Cricket Field.” No. I.—The Two “ All England” 
Elevers. With Portraits of Hayward and Carpenter. 


OUR RIVER HARVESTS. With Five Illustrations by Wir11a™ 8. Corzwan. 

THE STREET SINGER, Illustrated by Rosertr Barnes. 

ba eee OF THE HOTEL DE L'ORME. By the Author of “ Decds, not 
ords. 


CHARADE : “ It was Sir Guy and the Lady Clare.” Illustrated by Arrrev W. Cooper, 
BEWITCHED) 4m Enid Incident at the Royal Botanic Society's Garden, Regent's Park. Drawn 
y Gronce 
rae MORTON — The of a Wife's Secret, a Husband's and a 
trategy. Ly the Author in Piccadilly. 

Chapter ITI. — Before Di: t Kempstowe. 

Chapter IV. —In which Piens are formed fur Philip Morton and Others. 

Chapter V.— Mother and Son. 


A SUMMER'S EVE IN A COUNTRY LANE. A Memory. Illustrated by J. D. Warsox, 
OUR FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS AT THE. pa gmaeammare By the Author of 


“ Days at the Factories,” “ Curiosities of Ind 
FASHION ABLE PROMENADES;: on a Band Day Illustrated by 


Watrer Crane. 
A LADY'S DRESS. Part IT. and Conclusion. 
THE BORDER WITCH. Illustrated by J. E. Muzs.ats, A.R.A. 
ANOTHER DAY AT THE EXHIBITION : Our Own Pictures 
Orrice: 49 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Joun Albemarle Street. 
B ENTLEY 


MISCELLANY. 
The jt NUMBER contains: 
I. THE 10RD ) MATOR OF LONDON: or, City Life in the Last Century. By Witiiam 
Book IV.—Tar Manston House. I. to VII. 
Il. THE TWO. y BRIDES. By the Author of * The Irish Widow.” 5 
= AMERICA. By Carramw Broox J. Cuar. IV.—Crossixe 


Borpe 
Wy. IMPRESSIONS 0) OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
IT TO THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Related by D.C. 


Part 
VI. SIDES OF THE ATLANTIC. 
RTING VISIT 10 anes CAVES OF ELLORA IN 1850. 
v TALK. By Mowxxsw 
ARCH ZOLOGIST IN TROUBLE. 
. THE FRENCH POLICE SYSTEM. 


London: & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. Hanaisow Arnswortn, Eso. 

Cowrents ron AUGUST. No. D. 


THE ASHLYDYAT. the Author of “ East Lynne.” Part XI. 
IV. LIUSs. Sin 
Vv. FISHING ON IE POTOMAC LIN 1860. By W. Bropre. 
VI. THE ER YEARS OF P 
VII. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. A XIX. 
VIII. WRITTEN ON THE SUMMIT OF CADER By Cyres Renovrno. 
IX. THE GLACIERS OF MONT BLANC, Part IL 
X. THE SLAVE POWER. 


London: Cuarman & Hart, 193 Piccadilly. 


Just published, 6s. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XXIX. 
INTENTS 
I. FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Il. M. RENAN’S TRANSLATION OF JOB. 
Ill. THE ROMAN INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 
IV. THE GROWTH OF THE EARLY ITALIAN POETRY. 
V. BAXTER AND OWEN. 
VI. MODERN LATIN VERSE. 
VII. POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PHASES OF THE ROMAN QUESTION. 
VIII. THE SLAVE POWER AND THE SECESSION WAR. 
IX. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


London: Caarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
MAGAZINE for Avevust, 2s. 6d. 


-AINS 
First Friendship: a Tale. Chapters V.— heviewst en Replies to Essays and 


5 Prometheus Chained. 
Disagreeable People. By A. K. William Ter Ten . 
The Fine Artof the I ional Exhibiti The Field and the Forest. 
By W. M. Rossetti. North America. 
London : Son, & Bourn, West Strand, W.C. 
(THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. No. XXXII. (for Aveusr), 


will be published on Tuesday, the 29th inst. One Shilling, with 4 Illustrations. 
ConTENTS: 


ROMOLA. (With 2 Tilustrations.) 
er VI.—Dawning Hopes. 
—A Learned Squal 
° vur—a Face in the Crowd. 
Man's Ransom 
the Plane-Tree. 
TEE CRUISE CONFEDERATE SHIP “SUMTER.” (From the Private 


THE ART OF ALPINE TRAVEL. 


DVERTURES PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 
an 
anaes XLI.—In which we reach the Last Stage but One of this Journey. 
<The Realms of Bliss. 


THE CLIMATE AND THE WORK. 

A HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER. 

CONVERSAZIONE: SCIENCE AND ART. (With an Iilustration.) 
THE BATTLE WITH TIME. 

OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Lirenatvne.—The Life of Edward Irving.—Herbert Speneer’s Philosophy. 
of Shelley. —The Life and Letters of of Irving.— 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel.—Thirty Years’ Musicai llections. 
a — The iain of the Nurse upon the Nursling.—A Parasitic Mollusc. 
Gibson's Venus.—Woolner's Busts of Tennyson and M 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS 
Ssrru, Ecver, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 
COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES. 


N’S REGISTER of FACTS and OCCURRENCES 
RELATING to LITERATURE, the SCIENCES, and the ARTS. 


“ Weldon's is published Monthly, price It gives descriptive account 
of the Meee very New Book of im ew disc in the Sciences. 
records eve! now achievement tin the Arts. It the only Monthly Jo which keeps its 
peatons faby weed with all that is being done in the Li! World, the Scientific World, 
and the or! 
Supe Baer commeness a New Series, beautifully printed from an entirely new fount of 


THE AUGUST NUMBER CONTAINS: 
I. Literary In telligence.— II. Pocket Money By Hort: 
a M ral Element | in P Political 
Wales! By L.— VI. Female Life 
ume yle's ‘ick. 


in Pri By T. . The Third Vol of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Frederick.” 
By 8. L.—~ VIL. He of the Working Classes. oy Tuomas. IX. Thomas 
Bewick. — X. negro, Servia, and the Slavonians in Turkey. By P. F. Anon. — 
Kangaroo d. By Horace Movie. — XII. A Bohemian Nobleman’s in Turkey 
Three Hw ears ago. By Joun tA — XIII. Felix awe idy. 
Darwin Orchids. 'FGETMEIER. — I. Vestiges of a otten People. 

P.— XVI. Intelligence. By Eowanrp Sonstavr. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


(THE SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. July 26, 1862. 34, 


Cowrents: 
The Poor of Lancashire and their Maintenance.—Russia at the Present Time.—Decimal 
Poor Law Act ot Elizabeth for Supplying Exceptional 
m the Original Ai n Court of the Kensington Museum. 
Majesty's versus The Royal Commissioners on Education.— 
Otes. 1 10 White Friars Street, Fleet Street. 
Sold by all Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


EBILITY ; its Causes and Cure.—See Extra Double Number 
Six Stamps, from Health” Oflce, ¢ Raquet Court, 


TTALIAN ART—SANITARY SHORTCOMINGS. — THE 
BUILDER OF age DAY, price 4d., contains :— Stone and Metal in Exhibition— Ilus- 
trations of Art, of the Revival—Tnfant Mortalits—Age of Trces—Sanitary Short- 
comings, 1862 (wit in Indi and Bilbao Railway—A 
New Style—Albert Memorials "Walk and Talk in Rome—The Urcadian Barrow at cochows 
—Hampstead Heath—St. Mary’s Hospital—Briti-h Archwological Association—South Aus- 
&e.- Office. Street, Covent Garden ; and all ikeellers. 


= R. G. LATHAM’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, | thick vol. 8vo. cloth, £1 Is. 


ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By 
Dr. R. G. Laruam, F.R.S., late Professor of English in University College, London. 
“ The ane, of the present work % to lays before the reader the chief facts and the chief trains 
uC Philology. at such a work is wanted is known stematie 
student. — the publication of the * Mith ithridates,’ no work equally extensive and ne ee 
has appeared ; nor has the * Mithridates’ itself been re-edited with the proper annotations 
additions." rom the Preface. 


By the same Author, 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s, 

HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 

ELEMENT/ ARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18th Thousand. 
mall Svo. 4s. 

SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. Laraam and 
Maneety. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Third 


Edition. by 2s. 6d. 
London and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


ly published, small 8vo. 3s. 
RDINATION LECT URES, delivered in Riseholme Palace 


Chapel, drying Ember Weeks. By the Rev. Ilexny Macwenziz, M.A., one of the 
Chaplains to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, &c. &c. 

Conrents.— Pastoral Government.—Educational in the Pastor.— 
Missions and their Keflex Results.—Dissent.—Public Teaching.—8 y Schools.—Doctrinal 
Controversy.—Secular Aids. 

Rivrxatons, Waterloo Place, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF Sap ANNUAL REGISTER. 
iy, 8vo. 

(THE ANNUAL REGISTER ; 3 or, ‘A View of the History and 
Rivii Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; & Wright; Cowie 
Longman & in ‘or 

A. yg it Bell Dele; Willis Bush; W Booty Heath; 

__ J. Toovey; and J. 
Lately published, crown 

EIGHTEEN YEARS of a CLERIC! AL MEETING : being 


he Minutes of the Alcester Clerical Association, from 1842 to peas witha ea on the 
Revival of Ruri-Decanai Cha ited by Ricwarp Seymour, M.A 
and Rural Dean; and J Joun M.A., late Vicar of Tardebigge, i in the 


Worcester, now Kector of Honiton 
“ If these records have an merit, yg is that | than it really is, may casily be femonced by 
they contain a history of cler' inion | good sense aud prectical wisdom into friendly 
during a not uneventful period, a and not unproatable "—Extract 
Fg the internal conflict of theological pa: Srom Preface 
the Church, often assumed to be more Peitte 
Rrvixorons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 
RECA GARLAND. By Kerra Howe. 


“ Reca Garland, the book derives its title, is a finely drawn character; a subject 
poetical he has invested with all the glow and elegance of style befitting 
& novel teeming with the conventional fashion and folly of Maytair. The sketch is cleverly 
done, and will be perused with interest.”— Morning Adverti-er. 


T. Cavriey Newny, 30 Welbeck Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


Also the folowing Populer Popular New Novels: 
By Mrs. Newsy. 7. YORKE HOUSE. By W. Prarr. 


RIGHT AND LEFT. 


1 

2. MARY GRAHAM. By L. Cvrutno. 8. THE DULL STONE HOUSE. 

3. ARRIAGE at THE MADELEINE. 9. FEKNE VALE. 

4. A GENTLEMAN'S STORY. 10. THE CLIFFORDS OF OAKLEY. 
5. MARRYING FoR MONEY. ll. THE WOMAN OF SPIRIT. 

6. THE COST OF A CORONET. 12. HEARTHS AND WATCH-FIRES. 


PAIN, OR UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 
published, post 8vo. cloth, 23. 6d. 

PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. By James 
M.R.C.P., 

: Joun W. Davrrs, 54 Princes Street. Leicester Square. 

lished, double-crown 4to. price One Guinea and a half, 

A TREATISE on FORTIFICATION. By Capt. Leypy, 
: W. Mrrenext, Military Publisher, 39 Charing Cross. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEM ATICAL QUESTIONS proposed to Candidates at 


Half- Examination for Admission the ‘al 
Woolwich: from June 1857, to July 1861, inclusive. Collect ed and Key. 


L. C. Evwarps, M.A 
i ndon: Harnrsox, Bookseller to the Queen, 59 Pall Mall. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FORMULA in PURE and MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
admission 


designed for the use of Students inten to compete at the Examinations for 
to the Royal Military Woolwich. jited Rev. 


L. C. Epwanps, M.A. 
Pall Mall. 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


BARREN HONOUR: rae Tale. By | the Author of “ Guy 


Livingstone.” Reprinted from “ Fraser's Magazine. 
Pannen, Sox, & Bourx, West Strand. 


ust published, 8vo. 1s. an enlarged edition of 
ACTIVE CON SERVATISM ; being Part I. of THE ARIS- 
a AND THE PEOPLE. By Roserr Herow, Esa. (of the Inner Temple, 
Harcnanp & Co., 187 Piccadilly. 
ready, in fep. vo. cloth, 4s. 


BIBLE TRUTHS ‘with SHAKSPEAREAN PARALLELS. 


— & Co. 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


By A. Wrrerey, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, with a COLLECTION 


of EXAMPLES. P. Hupsox, M.A 
ELEMENTARY STATICS. By H. Goopwry, D.D. 3s, 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By H. Goopwriy, D.D. 3s. 


The above fi Cambridge Schorl and College Text Books,” now in course 
of publication for the use of Si in the Uni Schools, and Candidates for the 


Cambridge: Beri, & Co. London: Bert & 


IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS, for the use of Young People: With a Selection of British and 
General Biography. 
New Edition of the only Genuine and Perfect Edition, as finally corrected by the 
Author ; but enlarged, and improved. 
This well-known work, pronounced by the Bite, v with an abstract of British and general 
“ Quarterly Review " * the most comprehen- » the el 
sive book of instruction existing, and to be furnishes a very fall ofeare fay 
preferred to all the others to which it has arranged historical fase All the informa: 

is brought down 


served as a model,” contains a series of ques- for schools and 
tions on the several Seanehes of ancient and tion contained in the 
history, including the History of the | to the present time 


*,* Messrs. Loncman & Co.'s Edition should be ordered. 
* London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CONTANSEAU'S PRACTICAL FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A New Edition, | vol. post 8vo. bound, 10s. 6d. 


EW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Laon Conranseav, lately Professor of the 
French Language and Literature in the Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe 
(now dissolved) ; and Examiner for Military Appointments. The Fifth Edition. 

Di intcnded mainly for the 4 adjectives, showing what t! 
ae contain amon other enof famili they govern, 
in idioms to facilitate soenpecition in French. 

sciences which ‘have come {ato M Practica’ 
of usual terms not — 


WHITE AND RIDDLE’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. iinperial &vo. 42s. 
NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 
J.T. Ware, M.A., of Corpus Coote College, Oxford ; and the Rev. J. E. 
Riopte, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxfo 
“When we my. therefore, in point 
before us is simply the best 1 ,txistence, we € 


“A work immcasurably superior to an 
Enzlish-1atia Di tionary now in existence, 
and which, in_ a great measure, wipes off t 

roach so often cast in the teeth Mt "einelish 


mean to bestow upon it very se... sopra 

At present it is the Latin-English Diction- | sel a, that they are depe 

ary.” —The Museum. nent for their dictionaries and 
re Critic 


London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S TWO SCRIPTURE HISTORIES, 
I. The Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 4s. 
MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY ; including Notices 
of Biblical Antiquities and Geography. Oriental Manners and Customs, 


Historic Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure and Import of the Jewish 
Ritual, and a Wy th of the Nature and Design of the Di ons With Q 


By the Rev. J. E. Rippix, M.A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary,” &e. 
“ A very valuable work.” “ A School-Book of extraordinary value.” 
Journal of Education. istian Witness. 
“No other Scripture History, that we know | “The author has rendered an essential ser- 
of, is so good and complete. vice to the study of Sacred History.” 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. John Bull. 


II. The Fifth Edition, in fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Author's 
Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Pupils. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF MR. WILLIAM HUGHES'S 
GEOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Fep. 8vo. with 6 coloured Maps, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 


A TRIAL, and POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and ‘Colleges. By 
a Hueues, F.R.G.S., &c. New Edition, revised throughout up to the present 


Part 1. Europe, cloth, 3s. €d. 
Or in 2 Parts} pyar Il. Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 4s. 
y. Pepe testimon rte the merits of Mr. nations, or, in ie words, the 


dustry and com of 


pon the natural features, climate, and pro- 

i of the various of the earth.” 
idea ite author | —Earl 

Geographical Soviety. 


connexon of cal phy with, eeting, May 28, 1860. 
W. of British Geography, on the same 
WILLIAM HUGHES'S Manual of Mathematical Geography, 
Maps, Map-Projections, &c., 4s. 6d. 
Also, in Gleig's Series, for the use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES'S Child’s First Geography, 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S General Geography, 9d. 
W. HUGHES’S Geography of the British Empire, 9d. 
In the Press, by the same Author, 
THE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH HISTORY: Comprehending 
rated in successive periods, from the earliest tines te ‘tse 
"Leadon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
A New Edition, fep. 8vo. bound, 3s. 6d.; Key, Is. 
OLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
The only Genuine a. carefully corrected, enlarged. and improved: 
With the Physical Geography of each of ; America, and Australia, New Zealand, 
the Continents and of the Globe | &c.; and a new set of Plates, comprising 


Views of Capital Cities, Costames of 
various Countries, Illustrations of the 


incorporated; a new Set of Maps 
Diagrams, including a large coloured 


literally, and, more especially, the acce Academy 


ms of the words in their College, Sandhurst 
separated by figures, with directions which don; Harrow School ; Chelten! College ; 
mark the various meanings of the English Marlborough College ; and ‘s ; 
word required for translation into French. London. 
Prepositions are annexed to the French verbs 


By the same Author, nearly ready, square 18mo. 
POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: being a careful Abridg- 
ment of the “ Practical French and English be gn preserving all the most 
useful features of the original work, condensed into a compactly-printed Pocket 
Volume for the convenience of Tourists, Travellers, and English Readers or 
Students to whom portability of size is a requisite. 

London: Loxncman, Garey, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


CARPENTER’S SPELLING, EDITED BY MLEOD. 
May now be had, 12mo. Is. 6d. 

ARPENTER’S SPELLING ASSISTANT, in which the 

Division of the Words into Ssllables corresponds with the Pronunciation: 
With new and more correct Definitions of many of the Words, and many other Additions 
Edited by M‘Leop, F.R.G.S., M.R.C.P., Royal Military 

The ORIGINAL EDITION of CARPENTER’S SPELLING, 
wherein the Words are arranged according to their Principles of Accentuation, 
with the Author's latest C and Imp nts, 12mo. Is., may also be 


Leadon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill; 


RIDDLE’S SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES, 
New and cheaper Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN 
DICTIONARY. By the Rev. J. E. Rippre, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 


Oxford. New Edition. 
Separately {The English Latin Dictionary, Te. 
Also, in 1 vol. square 12mo. bound, 10s. 6d. 
RIDDLE’S YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 
een: DICTIONARY. New and Cheaper Edition. 
ay 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN 
LEXICON, founded on the German Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. 


ad Also, New Edition, royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH ‘DICTIONARY. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ENTENTL£ CHRONOLOGIC: being 
Systein of Ancient and Modern Chronelogy. Introd 

in general ; Chronology before Christ; Chronology after Christ; Chronol neces- 
sary in the study of Ecclesiastical History ; ; Dates connected with Science and Litera- 
ture; Chronology for the History of France; Dates useful to Artists; Dates useful 
to Musicians; Dates useful in the an Profession ; Dates for the cathy are the 
East Indies ; General Chronological Tab! 4 in Familiar Sentences 
Joun Starer, Author of “ Lessons in tee ” New Bdition, revised and 


enlarged. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE WRITINGS. 
A New Rdition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; and Key, 5s 
ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: Consisting of English 
Sentences translated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be into the 
Magdalen College, 


original Latin. By the Rev, W. W. Bravuey, M. A., late Demy of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, revised and corrected. 


By the same Author, nearly ready, 
LESSONS in CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE WRITING. 


London: Loneman, Greex. & Co., 14 Ladeate Hill. 


and Warrraker & Co. 


Physical Map of the World, and separate | Seasons, &c. Adaj ith 
Maps ef the World in Hemisp —_ the greatest care to the ‘requirements of 
Europe, Africa, North and South | modern education. 

Edited by E. Hucues, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower Sch: 
Greenwich Hospital. 
Londen : Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Recent). 8vo. bound, 9s. ; or, with an A of Latin Epithets, 
ly published, post qo ppendix pi 


RADUS of the LATIN LANGUAGE, containing every 
Word used by the Poets of good authority. Compiled and prepared expressly for 
the use of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby Schools ; 
ition, rev and corre: with an x-Diction: oO ified 
according to their English Meaning. ary 
YONGE’S DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS, 3s. 6d. 
YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the 
GREEK WORDS used by writers of good authority. Second Edition, thoroughly 
revised, 4to, 
London: Loncman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ONTES FACILES; a Selection from Modern French 

/ Writers, for the use of Children. Revised Edition. 
Also, New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 
EXTRAITS CHOISIS des Auteurs Modernes, or Advanced 
French Ponting Poh, semeridns Pieces ef considerable length, and intended to 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE AUTHOK OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
B.c. 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146. By the Author of “* Amy 
Herbert.” New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
By the same Author, 

THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, from the Foun- 
dation of Rome, B.c, 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, a.o.70. Eighth 
Edition. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY of the EARLY CHURCH, from the First Preaching 
of the Gospel to the Council of Nice, a.v. 325. Second Editiov, revised 
printed in a more convenient form. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, ASSYRIA, and BABY- 
LONIA. With 2 coloured Maps. Fep. 8vo. "6s. cloth 

DICTATION EXERCISES. 18mo. 1s. 

: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 
Just published, Fourth Edition, !zmo. clotii, 4s. 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS. By the Rey. H. 
Muscrave Witxrns, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, 

A PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, for the use of 
Schools. 12mo. 5s. 

NOTES on LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, Westminster, 
and Rugby Schools. Third Edition, revised and corr cted. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


London: Loneman, Green, & 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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The Review. 


[July 26, 1862. 


OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS BY 
ER M‘LEOD, F.R.G.S., M.R C.P., Head — of the Model School 


GRADUATED. SERIES of NINE COPY- 

Arithmetical School-Books. 

‘LEOD’S MANUAL of Containing a 

Graduated Series of 1,750 Questions for 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 2 Parts, is. 

MULTIPLICATION, PENCE, and other TABLES, 2s. per dozen. 

English Grammatical Works. 
M%200's EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for 
Beginners. 18mo. 9J. DEFINITIONS for Home Study, Id. 
EDITION of “GOLDS: ED VILLAGE,” with and Rules 


MITH’S DESERT. 
of Syntax, Schools. Adapted for the Oxtord 
English Spelling and ol Books. 
M Leo's MY FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH ME 


READING and WRITING. 18mo. éd. 
MY to TEACH ME READING and SPELLING. ismo. with 


READING-LESSONS, for Infant Schools and Junior Classes. On 30 Broadside Sheets, with 


yrs MEADING-BOOK for the use of Families and Schools. 18mo. with Woodcuts, 3d. 
POUR, with Introductory Descriptions, Explanatory 


EDITION. of CARPENTER'S SCHOLAR'S ASSISTANT, in 
corresponds with the Pronunciation. 
8. 


improved editions. Ob 


of Words into Syllables 


Geography and Atlases. 
f[LEop's GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the HOLY 


LAND, incluting Phenicia and Philistia. Eleventh edition. 12mo. with a coloured 
Map of Palestine, 1s. 6d.—Also, forming Pant 
THE LIFE and TRAVELS of ST. PAUL: With Pronouncing Vocabulary, Questions for 
Examination, Map, Plans, and Chart. 12mo. 2s. 
SCHOOL-ATLAS of SCRIPTURE encenarey, in 15 full-coloured Maps with | Log 
fom eve. Illustrative Letterpress to ditto, 3s. The S Atlas 
-boun: 
MIDDLE-CLASS ATLAS for Wales, Scotland, Maps of Great Britain 
id Ireland (Physical Features) Engl Ireland, France, Spain 
al, Ttaly and Switzerland. 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY: comprising 29 full-coloured Maps. 1$mo. 
6d. sewed; or 3s. half-bound. 
CLASSATLAS of FRVOCAL GEOGRAPHY : comprising 20 full-coloured Maps, &c., with 
Descriptions. 18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed; or 3s. hulf-bound. 
's Questions on M'Leop's Physical Atlas, Is. 
M'LEOD’S 579 BXAMIN ATION QUESTIONS in and POLITICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, ay. Sor Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, and Candidates for Government 


Appointm 12mo, Is, 
MLEOD'S PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN and’ IRELAND : 30 30 


red Maps, with Illustrative Letterpress, forming a concise S. 
raphy. Fcp. 4to. 75.64. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of wages and late Fellow of 
St. John’ 's College, Cambridge. 
*,* New Editions, corrected and etsrectyped. 


A Ritaueric for SCHOOLS: With a New Chapter on 


Decimat ComnaGe. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. 4s. éd. K Y, by s 


Maynarp, 6s. 
Also by Bisnor Corenso, Revised Editions :— 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 18mo. Is. 9d. or with Answers, 2s. 
in 5 Parts, separately, as follows. 


1. ‘Pext-Book, 6d. 4. Examples, Paar III. Fractions, Deci- 

3. Examples, II. Compound Arith- of the more difficult Questions, Is." 
metic, 4d. 


of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
12mo. Parr I. 4s. 6d. ; KEY, 5s. 
12mo. Parr II. és. ; KEY, 5s. 
18mo. Is. 6d. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d. ; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 
‘The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d. ; without KEY, Is. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Parr lI. 3s. 6d. ; KEY, 3s. 6d. 
Paar I. 6d. ; KEY, Ge. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
New and improved EDITIONS of approved ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS by 
EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., &c.; late Master of the Royal Naval Lower 
‘School, Greenwich Hospital. 
Geographical Works and Atlases. 


(OUTLINES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of 
the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of snpaties i. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Edition, enlarged and improved, 18mo. 1s. 
[HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE: containing 
[r= of Seven Hundred Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
adapted to the capacity of Infant Minds. By a Morner. 

By the same Author, New ee ee with “ The Stepping-Stone 
THE STEPPING-STONE to GEOGRAPHY : containing 
several Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. 18mo. is. 
THE STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HISTORY: con- 

— several Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of England, 
THE STEPPING-STONE to BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: con- 
sty —_— Hundred Questions and Answers on the Old and New Testaiaents, 
THE STEPPING-STONE to BIOGRAPHY : containing several 
ae Questions and Answers on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 


SECOND SERIES of the STEPPING-STONE = — 
LEDGE: containing upwards of t Hundred Q 

Miscellaneous Subjects not contained in the Fiust Series. 1smo. 1 vt 

SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GRAMMAR: 
oes several Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 

SADLER’S STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION and CONVERSATION: containing several Hundred Questious and 
Answers on the French Language. 1s. 

PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: containing 
nergy Aa Hundred Questions on the Science; also a short History of Music. 

PARKHURST’S STEPPING-STONE to ROMAN HISTORY: 
cauuning several Questions and Answers on the History of Rome, 

SHIELD’S STEPPING-STONE to ANIMAL and VEGE- 
TABLE PHYSIOLOGY ; with many Woodcuts. 1s. 

OWEN’S STEPPING-STONE to BASURAL HISTORY: 
Vertebrate or Back-boned Animals ; with Wood 

Separately {Paar Il. Mammalia, Is. Fishes. 1s. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to FRENCH HISTORY: con- 
ey, een Handred Questions and Answers on the History of France. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to GRECIAN HISTORY: con- 
wining ~<a Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece, 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ASTRONOMY: containing 


several — familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar 
System. 18mo. Is. 


on Lonoman, Gresn, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
BRADLEY’S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. 
By the Rev. C. Brapiey, M.A. New Edition, 


and enlarged — 
addition of Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, by the Rev. Jonn T. Wuirs, M.A., 
First Master of the Latin Schoo), Christ’s Hospital. 


By the same Editor, New Editions. 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., corrected, 
enlarged, and improved, 12mo. 2s. éa. 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS from PHASDRUS, with English 


Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S OVID’S MATAMORPHOSES, with English 
Notes, &c., revised and improved, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION, &c., BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM. 
May now be had, fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition explained in a Series of 
Instructions and Examples. By G. F.Granamu. New and revised Edition. 

GRAHAM’S HELPS to ea GRAMMAR, an Improved 
Spelling and Reading Made Easy, 2s 


GRAHAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED and 


EXPLAINED, with Practical Exercises, 6s. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH STYLE ; * a Course of Instruction 
for the Attainment of a Good Style of Writing. 


GRAHAM’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR “PRACTICE, 4s. 6d. 
GRAHAM’S STUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS, 7s. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL “ATLASES” AND “ GEOGRAPHY.” 
New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to the Present Time, 


With 8 coloured Maps.......cccssccccccsvcccccccccvcccccccssecccccccccccesocccscseees 2mo. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on “ Ontlines of Physical Geography ”’ .............. 12mo. 6d. 
HUGHES'S ATLAS of Ling Serene POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
17 full-coloured Maps and Letterpress Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
HUGHES" ATLAS of GEOGRAPHY, comprising 8 coloured Mops, 
compiled by W. Hooks, F.R-G.S. mo. |s. éd. 
HUGHES'S PSTRODUCTORY. arias of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, connprising 12 
coloured Maps, engraved on 12mo. 2s. 6d, 
HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY ls. 
HUGHES'S GENERAL ATLAS for ELEMENTARY 12 ved by 
W. Hvones, F.B.G.S. . Is. 


“Sacred Geography and 


OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY | 
; comprising Palestine andthe adjacent Bible Lands. With 12 


SCHOOL (ATLAS "OF BIBLE containjag 12 fuli-coloured Ma 
engraved by J. an ++-Fep. 8vo. 


HUGHES'S MANUAL of EXPLANATORY ARITHMETIC, 
HumMerous Examples Fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS to EXAMPLES .... 3s. Gd, 

English Reading- Books. 
]LUGHES®S SELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH POETRY. | 
Labour « Relating to the Sea und the the he bn the Love ot 


FIUGHES'S SE SELECT SPECIMENS of ENGLISH PROSE | 


Comprisin, Sion and the Pre ome History and 2. Bi 
Civil History 5 3. "Eduestion and Of Society 
y 6. Science and General Kn 


Lendon: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. | 
A New Edition, 18mo. with 17 Plates, bound, 4s. 6d. 
rue NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction to the | 
Mythology of the Ancients. By W. 3. Hort. New Edition. With the Oriental 
and Northern Mythology. | 
By the same Author, New Edition, 18mo. 4s. | 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHRONOLOGY and | 
ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and Answers. 


London: Lonoman, Green, &:Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. i 


and edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. 1 uomas Butier, Rector of Langar. 


ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY: An en- 


tirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: An entirely New 


Edition, corrected from the best authorities. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
| THE ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 1 vol. 7s. 64. 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : En- 
am RO to suay full-coloured Maps ; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. half- 


BUTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 
Maps, selected from the Modern Atlas.”” Royal 


BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 


to oe full-coloured Maps; with a complete Index. Royal 8vo. 
boun 


BUTLER'S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 


Ten Maps, selected from the “‘ Ancient Atlas.” Royal 
alf-bound, 4s. 


BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-four full-coloured Maps ; with Two Indexes. 
Royal 4to. half-bound, 24s. 


‘BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or MAP 


ee Ancient and Modern. Oblong 4to. 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. 
together. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Dublin, and Lecturer in Mineralogy to the itopal 


Just ready, post 8vo, 4s. Gd. 


A HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRIOAL ANALYSIS. By 


Ropsat H. Scott, M.A., T.C Society of the Goolagival. 


London: Lonoman, Grepn, & Co., 14 
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BLACK’S MANUALS WORDS I DERIVED FROM THE PRICE 34. STAMPED 4d. 
ontaining 6d., a New Edition of 
8 Subjects, STUDENT'S MANUAL: being an Etymological and THE PARTHENON, 
tone Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. By R. H. 
Biack, LL.D. For JULY 26, will contain: 
cond Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, 5s. 6d. 
ntaining REVIEWS OF THE INDIAN PENAL CODE. 
mo. is. BLACK’S SEQUEL to the STUDENT’S MANUAL, or Dic- FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 
v: con- tionary of Words derived from the Latin: With amusing Illustrations. LES CHANSONS D’ANTIOCHE. 
rE London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 4 Ludgate Hill. ST. CLEMENT'S EVE. 
ngland. wre TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE. 
a: APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 
+ Con- A New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 3s. Cd. REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN GRONOW. 
i LEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR for the use of Schools. And Articles on — 
- several By the Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. DANTE AND HIS WORKS. 
| Women. Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, New Editions. NT EXPLORATIONS AT ELEUSIS. 
¥Y’S TIROCINIUM : or, First Latin Reading-Book ........ =< MEMOIR OF COUNT CAVOUR. By his Secretary, M. Anroun. Part I. 
KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK .... 12mo. 5s. FOREIGN, AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOW. KENNEDY’S CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER ....... .l2mo. 2s, GEOLOGICAL ATTEMPTS IN ANCIENT GREECE. By Dr. Jextws Scnvancz. 
KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological .l2mo. 3a. FINE ARTS. 
swers on Materials for Translation into Latin ected and NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
conmscqueunes 12mo. 6s. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
° : Practice in the St le of the best » &e. 
3rammar. KENNEDY'S ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR... .--12mo. 4s. 6d. 13 Burleigh Street, Strand; sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
NUN. PALESTRA : Materials for Translation into Greck Verse.........». 6d. 
pr In the Press, by the same Author, R A ? 
tious and THE WORKS of VIRGIL, chiefly from the TEXT of WAGNER, MR. MURRAY’S 
= London: Loyoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. HANDBOOKS FOR EN I \N AND WwW " LES 
f Musi THE PRICE REDUCED TO NINEPENCE EACH WORK. G D 
Now ready, 18mo, 9d. each work, 
CH “That unmatched Series, MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS, ENGLISH 
G. R. Gree, M.A., to H.M. Forces: Assisted by 
"EGE- WALTER MACLEOD, F.R.G.S Dr. R. J. MANN. M.R.CS.E. 
reas ANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON; a C GurDE to 
x ; a ComMPLETE GUIDE 
> 
ORY: ‘The Rev. J. HUNTER, W. REYNOLDS all the Siours and Onsecrs of Inranase in the Mernorouss. With Clue Map. 18mo. 
The following works may be had, greatly improved : — “Without a rival for intelligence and accuracy.” — Times. 
GRADUATED SERIES of 9 COPY-BOOKS, each ...........- ad. 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK to TEACH READING and 
con- SECOND SCHOOL-BUOK to TEACH READING and SPELLING ..............00.. %@- F{LAND —KENT and SSEX. Map. 8vo. 10s. 
France. SIMPLE TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE .. oy 6d. | BOOK su Post 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR od. | _ 
con- HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE ey” 
Greece. BOOK of HEALTH ...-......0+-00+++ ies “ea. | IANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. 
BOOK of DOMESTIC ECONOMY .... Map. Post 8vo. 7s.6d. 
rining BOOK of BIOGRAPHY ......... 
CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY ............ 90. 
e Solar GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE........... ou. | HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OXFORDSHIRE; in- 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 9d. and of Oxrorp, and the Descexr of the to Wispeon. 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL GEOGRAPH¥, FULL-COLOURED (half-bound, 4s.) 2s. 6d ‘ost 7s. 6d. 
RS, CLASS-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, FULL-COLOURED (half-bound, 3s.) 2s. 6d. v 
PHYSICAL ATLAS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND ... seoeeeFep. Ato. 78, 64. 
BOWMAN’S QUESTIONS on M'LEOD’S HANDBOOK—WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. Map. 
pee SACRED HISTORY, 2s. cloth ; or in Two Parts,each 9a. VI 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. cloth ; or in Two Parts, each 9d. 7 NW. 
Shas HISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES ...... 9d. HANDBOOK — DEVON and CORNWALL. Map. Post 8vo. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA ...... 9d. 78. 
HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Pant I. on above 9d. vir 
HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE ... 9d. = 
cted, HISTORY of ANCIENT ROME... 4 HANDBOOK NORTH and SOUTH WALES. Maps. 2 vols. 
NATURAL HISTORY for Beginners, cloth : or Two Parts, each 94. 
glish ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES eae var 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC | HANDBOOK — SOUTHERN HEDR! AL TNCHESTER, 
glish BOOK-KEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY 94. ANDBC Wi 
EIGHT ACCOUNT BOOKS adapted to above, cach Ode 2 vols. Post 8vo. 248. 
re ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 9d. ; Key ........ od. 
M. ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 9d. ; ANSWERS, forming a KEY.......00.0000000ccc0., .. x’. | HANDBOOK—EASTERN CATHEDRALS. —OXxFORD 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID. noroven, Nonwicn, and Laxcozy. Illustrations. Post 
of ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, Is.; Kev . see Od. 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
a. ELECTRICITY, for Od. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
ved LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for 
MAGNETISM. VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, for Bezinners 9d. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY HANDBOOKS TO THE ART COLLECTIONS, 
an 
et London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ralente Hill. SOU TH KENSINGTON. 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
GEOGRAPHY: LY ARITHMETIC. AND L ATIN GRAMMAR, B ARD HILEY ‘The following Works may be had: 
Elementary. HANDBOOK to the ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and 
CHILD'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 4 | tm the of ated with Not wit 
The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. ismo. 6th Edition 
ne, Junior Series. 
| GRAMMAR. temo. 11th Edition.» 1 9 HISTORY of MEDLEVAL and MODERN POTTERY. By 
ENGLISH COMPOSITTO! Part I. 1smo. 10th Edition 16 Josern Marayar. With Coloured Plates and Woodeuts. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
en- GEOGRAPHY, in 18mo. 7th Edition ........ 20 = 
Middle Series. 
ew ENGLISH GRAMMAR. STYLE, and PORTRY. 12mo, 11th Faition 36 ANTIQUE GEMS: their Origin, Uses, and Value as Interpecters 
ENGLISH E EXERCISES. adapted to the and divided into Lessons, with of Ancient History; and as illustrative of Ancient Art. With Hints to Gem 
Rules attached. 12mo. oth Editi By Rev. C. W. Kixo. With Plates and Illustrations. Medium, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
Rd. ON. PartIl. ismo. 6th Edition ...... 3 0 
Latin, Mensuration, &c. 
LATIN GRAMMAR (in English). 2mo. 3rd Edition ...........- .30 TREASURES of ART in GREAT BRITAIN : being an 
alf- FIRST PROGRESSIVE LATIN EXERCISES. lomo. dnd Edition Account of the Chief Collections of Sculptures. Tlluminated Miniatures, 
The ARITHMETICAL COMPANION. to which are added &e. Obtained from Personal daring isite to Hncland, 183556. 
Arithmetic. Dr. Waacen, Director-General pe Berlin vols. 
zal For only. 
KEY to the ICAL COMPANION. tous. 4 JOHN ALBEMARLE STREET. 
KEY to ENGLISH COMPOSETION,’ Pert If. N ART-STUDENT in MUNICH, By Anna Many 
al the Composition, Part 70 Howirr. 
Lond Lo: Green, & Co. 4 “Lud i. “a reflex of as well asa of 
jon : NGMAN, G gate Hil / feeling, Bavarian 
N THE REV. DR. COLLIS’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. London : tens Gagex, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 
Just published, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PONTES CLASSICI, No. La Stepping-Stone from the 
begin; of Latin Grammar to Cesar. Head Master 
of Bromsgrove Grammar ON STAMMERING and STUTTERING : tlieir Nature and 
Books by the same Author. Treatment. By ke. 
PONTES CLASSICL No. Il. Greek “ Dr. Hunt treats his subject in Go 
this volume.” 
XiS TAMBICA, Greek Bowe A MANUAL of the PHILOSOPHY of VOICE and SPEECH, 
TUM GALLICUM, or French Grammar .......- eee applied to the Art of Public Speaking. 
London: Loncmay, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. in 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


RAVENSHOE. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of “Geoffry Hamlyn.” 
Originally published in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 


“ Admirable descriptions, which place ‘ Ravenshoe among the first rank of 
Of the story itself it would be difficult to speak too highly: the author seems to possess al! 
essenti a writer — London Review, June 14, 1862. 
Heally a first-rate novel.” Press, June 7, 1862. 
“ A better told, and a more interesting novel, has not appeared for some time past.” 
Observer, June |, 


“ The characters he upen the ase to hin pe tore phantoms, bus res real flesh and 
x. jing) eens readers with him, them to scenes 
blood ; and. gly, = transporting 
Handsomely printed and bound, 6s. 


THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, 


Sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
REPRINTED AND SELECTED FROM HIS UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
bad » of | U.. » and assive mind have lived in this 
Fow, cay, arger. per, and more m: min 


evidence. . . . There is nothing in it that i is not in some sense rich either in thought or 
beauty,or both. . . . This volume of Poems is a far more adequate memorial of the writer 
than the most ine of his friends had hoped for, and eae, we do not doubt, take a perma- 
nent place in English literature.”"— Spectator, July 12, 1862. 


Reduced in price to 53, 


GLAUCUS ; 
Or, Wonders of the Sea-Shore. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Containing beautifully Coloured Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the work. 
Royal 16mo. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 


“ One of the most cherning ‘orks on Natural History..... writen | in such a style, and 
sel with euch a vary iMustration, that we whether the most unconcerned 
reader can peruse it without deriving both peel.” ‘Natural History. 


Lately published, Second Edition, crown 8¥o. cloth, 5s. 
TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL 
ENDS IN CREATION. 


By the Rev. JAMES M'COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and in the Treland 
‘Author of ~* Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” &e.; and 


GEORGE DICKIE, A.M., M.D., 


Professor of Natural History in the Queen's Universit . Ireland; 
and Author of a number of Papers on Zoology and Botany. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE STORY OF A BOULDER; 
Or, Gleanings by a Field Geologist. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 


“ We do not know a readable book on eye bn ject, and it will be invaluable to 
qoune as well interesting to those who acquainted with the subject it 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WESTWARD HO! 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
“ Almost the best Historical Novel, to our mind, of the day.” — Fraser's Magazine. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


“Genial, large-hearted, humorous, with a quick eye and a keen relish eee A fi Putas is 
beautiful in nature, and what is genuine, strong, and earnest in man."’—7he Gua ims 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY 
HAMLYN. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


“ Mr. Henry K ant the heart of 


New Edition, with a New Preface, crown 8vp. 4s. 6d. 


ALTON LOCKE. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


With a Map, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS, 


very best works of travel ans we have met with. Its author has not onl: 


7 eit of reprodueing for hie the incidents of the but his th 
pavers and sagacious. The way. but thouchts 
Bull, May 3, 

Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


GOBLIN MARKET; AND OTHER POEMS. 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 


of late, And galery with is well-fed sin 
blance 
Nature, ue with the waving grass and the shock of the 
Athenceum, April 12, 1862. 
“It is a thoroughly original work, fraught with true poetic aay » Apri 2,162 
has rare and of a modest kind, ts | of the sonnets 


This day is published, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. 1s. ; cloth, 2s, 
DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK 


TO TRE 


FINE-ART COLLECTION 


IN THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


fo 0 te these whe themselves ; and we may 
here say that the more Mr. Palgrave's Hand is read and stud greater will be the 
delight Of the spectator in the gallery and the profit he will derive. Itisa publication full of 
sound, original, suggestive criticise, and if we find faults in it, we may readily pardon them 
when they are accompanied by so much that is good. If any one with a taste for pictures, but 
no great knowledce of them, wants to make this, gallery, as it easily may be made, the sta: tarting 
point of an acquaintance with English art that shall not be wholly, superficial Sere is no 

of his getting what he wants short of a long and laborious oft bin 4 
= — he will find that Mr. Palgrave will greatly heip him.” n° Saturda, y Review, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


This day is published, 8vo. sewed, 1s. 


ON THE ZOOLOGY OF.ANCIENT 
EUROPE: 


A Paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
on Monday, March 31, 1862. 


By ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge, F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.C.P.S., &e. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 


No. XXXIV. for AUGUST, 1362, 
Will be published on Tuesday next, July 29, 
CONTENTS : 
I. THE WATER-BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. By the Rev. Professor 
Chapter I. 


Il. THE NEW Se STATES. By Our Special Correspondent in America. 


: the Boston Literary World. 
at Cambridge. 

New England ‘Abolitionism. 

Bad Tidings. 


Im. SEW. HEXAMETER TRANSLATIONS OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. Dr. 
HEWELL. 
IV. VINCENZO Rocks. By Author of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Ms vvocato borrows a Stock of Courage from Barnaby. 
A uctuations in the said Stock of Courage. 
Vv. THE py By Sricant. 
VI. THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. By the Eprror. 
Vil. IN GeaR DREAM AND SOLEMN VISION. By the Author of “Rab and Hir 
iends.”” 


VIII. THE INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF FORCE. 
IX. MONTENEGRO AND THE SLAVONIC POPULATION OF TURKEY. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
AND 23 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST 


Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, 
Author of “ Thorndale,” &c. 
“One of be rare books which, boing filled ys noble and beautiful thoughts, deserves an 
an rusal.”. 


jew. 

the charming of subtle thoucht. 
expressed in a graceful transparent style, which the author of * pee * has just 
under the title of ‘Gravenhurst; its on Good and Evil.’ We wilt simply 
recommend every reader, fond of thoug' on the moral a is of life, to carry 
‘Gravenhurst’ with him into some delightful solitude.” Att 


= mi space will only allow us to mention, i in passing, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
With Index of easy reference to 9,250 Places on the Map. 
In a Pocket-case, 7s. fd. ; or in Sheets, 6s. 


“ A Map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map a the country previously 
For accuracy, and finish, it is 3 Ke or 


By the same Author, 
A NEW TRAVELLING MAP 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


On Two Sheets, 6s.; or on Canvas in a Pocket-case, with Index of ; 
11,700 Places on the Map, 8s. Ks 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, cleth, 9s. 


REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN 
GRONOW, 


FORMERLY OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, AND M.P. FOR STAFFORD: 
Being Anecdotes of the Camp, the Court, and the Clubs, at the 
close of the Last War with France. 


RELATED BY HIMSELF. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


NEW WORK ON 


With 16 Coloured and Tinted tinct and3 a 2 vols. demy Svo. cloth, 32s. 


LIFE IN THE FORESTS OF THE. 
FAR EAST. 


By SPENSER ST. JOHN, 
Formerly H.M.’s Consul-General in Borneo, and now II.M.'s Chargé Affaires 
to the Republic of Hayti. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


ON HIS 


WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


On the 28th inst. post 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


ESSAYS 
BY A BARRISTER. 
REPRINTED FROM THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 CORNHILL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, } vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


HERMINIUS; A ROMANCE. 


BY I. E. S. 


EDINBURGH : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ON THE EXTENT AND AIMS OF A NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, ITANOVER SQUARE. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE. 


The best I. argries us in poset ol all the principal Watering Places are well supplicd with New 
bp: 
Seeders Works at present in Circulation and on Sale will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


BOXES OF BOOKS ARE FORWARDED 


Continually from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
To nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 
Gun Neighbourhood ER, One Subscription, and obtain a 


New Works on M. 
For Prospectuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Establishments : Manchester & Birmingham. 


BOOKS FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBS. 


Town Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


May exchange their books at the 
CITY OFFICE, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
Phy hy peeps Rem Special Arrangement, free of cost, at their own Residence, within 


ith N tl and of 
Lite of ew y added, Surplus Copies 


CHARLES EDWARD > MUDIE, 511 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


NOTICE. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF MONTE VIDEO 
Beg to direct the attention of 


CAPITALISTS AND EMIGRANTS 


To the products of this most healthy and fertile portion of the 
River Plate, as shown at the International Exhibition. 


the States is information on an 

name. Mr. Trollope promised himself that 
States os the ambition of his literary lite, irrespective of their recent troubles. The circu) - 
stance that 4 has scen them seething in the cauldron of revolution, 
original design, to the and interest of the 


The Review. 


"CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


----$-- 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
3 vole. post 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON; 


Or, City Life in the Last Century. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
(This day. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, Vol. ITI., 20s. 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPI’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. demy @vo. 3is. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ The West ladies and the Spanish Main.” 


“ This book should be mesbeemet | = for its cobiest, and its author, for this latest survey o/ 
and it is information endorsed by a low 
would write his own book about the nite “a 


zh not part of hiv 
resuit.”— Times, June 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 2is. 


MARIETTA: A NOVEL. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 
“A production worthy of a member of the Trollope family. We find in it mieliy- 


and and re of middie-ciass lite in Florence; and the incidents ha 
the great merit of novelty. We assure our readers they will tiud the story irre. vesinsibe." 
thenceum, 


Post 8vo. 10s. Cd. 


ROADS AND RAILS; 


And their Practical Influence on Human Pro P 
Present, and To Come. gress, 


By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


FRANCATELLI’S NEW WORK. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH & FOREIGN 
CONFECTIONER: 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of CONFECTIONERY in all its BRANCIES. 


By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI. 
(This day. 


Post 8vo. 9s. 


EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON 
THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 


WITH REMARKS on the SLAVE TRADE and the SUPPLY of COTTON. 
By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 10s.6d. Second Series of 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 
Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


ON the RECOGNITION of the SOUTHERN 
STATES. By James Srexce, Author of “The American Union.” 2s. ¢d. _ 
NEW WORK OF FICTION. — 
RAISING the VEIL. By Joun Pomeroy. 2 vols. 
(Vert week. 


post 
With an Introduction by the Author of “Mary Powell.” 


JERUSALEM the GOLDEN, and the WAY to IT. 


Bev. Doveras, M. Author ot” Letters on Londoners over the Border.” 
. with Illustrations, boun (Jmmediately. 


MEMOIRS of a CHEQUERED LIFE. By Curves 


ready. 


UNION, DISUNION, and REUNION. By Joun L. 


O’Suttivan, late Minister of the "United States to Portugal. (Ready. 
STIRRING TIMES UNDER CANVAS. By Captain 


Henrrorp. Post 8vo. (Wert week. 
Just Published, 


HOW WE GOT to PEKIN. By the Rev. Rozerr 


M'G Chaplain to the of the 1 vol. 8vo., with ni 
nEE, ‘orces Expedition. 1 vi umerous 


Ih 
“ There is of broad in this Mr. M'Ghee was as fond 
asetuerd.” ts visit to the Summer Palace is well and amply described, and 
rative en! 


NEW WORK BY THE “EAST LYNNE.” 


THE CHANNINGS. By Mrs. "Hunnr Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne.” 
“It is impossible not to read every word with interest, and we segret to part wih it.” 


KANGAROO LAND. By the Rev. Artuvk “Pore. 


HAMPTON. 
and vir neighbourhood, and nay te taken fewson and warmingte al above class of 
mechanics, as to what they may expect.’ “Saturday Review. 


be obtained free at ot of the Bente 
Parliament Street, 8.W. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET 
: Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. a 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


LATIN AND CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Based on the Works of Forcertrst and Frevxp. By Dr. W™. 
Sarrn. 9th Thousand. Medium 8vo, 
“ Of Latin and English Lexicons, undoubtedly the best.”’ 
D.D. 
“ No Latin-English Dictionary can be at all compared with Dr. Wm. Smith's.” — 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 


A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH _DIC- 


TIONARY, ror tHe User or Juxtor Criasses; abridged from the 
above Work. By Dr. Wm. SmitH. 25th Thousand. Square 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 


NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


— Rev. J. W. Donaldson, 


A 


GEOGRAPHY, for the Hicuer Forms. Compiled from his larger 


Works. By Dr. Wm. Smirn. 10th Thousand. With 750 Woodcuts. | 


8vo. 18s. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
For THE Use or Juxror Ciasses; abridged from the above Work. 
By Dr. Wa. Smitn. 20th Thousand. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, ror tHe Ust or Juntor CLASsEs ; 
abridged from his larger Work. By Dr. Wa. Suir. 16th Thousand. 
With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A 


LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS. 
KING EDWARD VIth’s FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence, including a short Syntax and Prosody 
with an English Translation. 4th Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIth’s LATIN GRAMMAR; 


Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 
15th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAMW’S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN 


ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versi- 


fication, with Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 4th Edition. | 


12mo. 3s. Gd. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; PartI. A First Latin 


Course, comprehending Grammar, ‘Delectus, and Exercise Book, with | 
Vocabularies. By Dr. Wm. Smit. 8rd Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; Part II. 


of 
GREEK and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and ({ 


| 


| 
A Latin THE CRUISE of the SAINT GEORGE on 


Reading Book, containing Fables, Kaien, Mythology, Geography, | 


Roman History, and Roman Antiquities. Notes and Dictionary. By 
Dr. WM. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA; Part III. An Intro- 


duction to Latin Poetry. Containing: — Easy Hexameters and 
Pentameters. Ecloge Ovidiane. Latin Prosody. First Latin 
Verse-Book. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D.’ 12mo. [Just ready. 


A FIRST LATIN VOCABULARY. Com- 
prehending : Latin-English Vocabulary, arranged according to 
Subjects and Etymology. A Latin-English Dictionary to Phedrus, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Casar’s “Gallic War.” By Dr. Wm. Smrrn. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA GRACA;; an Introduction to the 


Study of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. By H. E. Hurtoxy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 
12mo. 3s. 


MATTHIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 


Use of Schools. Abridged by Biomriexp, revised by Epwanps. 
10th Edition. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS; a (Critical 
Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of Passages in Greek 
Writers. Translated, with Notes, by FisttiaKe. 5th Edition. 8yo. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


13 Great Streer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


[TALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; A Personal Narrative, 
COUNT CIIARLES ARRIVABENE, 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, &e. 
ight and cheery book * Itaty under Victor Emm a piece of history, like the 
t and fortunes of the land it describes so well, to freshen the m:mory and make giad 
rt. Count Charles Arrivelene | a artist. ‘The = shives on his page, and a 
spirit glows in his style. astory he has to teil! That drama, of which Orsing 
wrote She grotense his wal interest the of men cnd the sympathies of 
e end of thenacum. 


HE ‘of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of | the 
and Correspondence, 


HE LIF E- 
Church, London ty hie Journal 
Ss. 8. RYO. 
truly ir teresting and most effecti yPring’s life ought to have niche in every 
, on the » hole, the best man I have: ever, after trial enough, found in hie vers 
Such is the emphatic testimony borne by Thomas Carlyle to Ed 
hant no higher evlozy than that her work is worthy of 
tl rank the best of biozra’ that may 
mers,’ and Stanley's * Life Parthenon. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Irving. We can allot Mrs. Oli; 
whom it commemorates. It 
by the side of Hanna's * Life of 
YEARS’ By 
HENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vols, with Portraits, 2) 
“ Mr. ting, amusing, and and instructive work, while ful of anecdote, is cha- 
racterized by the highest critical acwnen.” — 
PEM ALE LIFE IN PRISON. By a PRIson Matzox. 2 vols, 
A very excellent, val dnd k should have 
many readers our both few, if ony, it without 
serious thought havi ne details d in it.” 


been stirred by 
HE CHURCH and the CHURCHES; or, the Papacy and 


the Temporal Power. By =. DOLLINGER. Translated, with the Author's Sanction, 
by, W. Bersano MacCaen. 8vo. 

Apart trom its intrinsic are considerabie, there is much in cireumstances 
connecter with the appearance of this learned work which gives it a peculiar importance at the 
present time.” —L£dinburgh Keview, 

RAND MONEY. Illustrated by Tenniel, 5s, 
bound, for volume of “HURST & BL ACKETT" 8 STANDARD 
ARY EDITIONS Of POPU LAR MODERN 
ood novel. ‘The story is most interesting; the noha are true to human nature; and 
there throughout a healthy tone of morality."’—.4 thenae 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
[TRUE TO THE LAST. By the Author of “Cousin Geoffrey,” 


&e. 3 vols. 
Tt LADIES OF LOVEL-LEIGH. By the Author of 

“MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS,” &c. 3 vo 

“ A very pleasant novel. The three sisters dwelling tozether at a Leigh is a charmi 
picture." — Press, * a novel is wort! 
charming novel.”—U. 8. Mag. “The very best story the author has yet written.” "Messenger, 
L vcr: A. By the Hon. Mrs. Macponatp. 2 vols. 
work which is sure to have numerous readers. The principal ~~ he are all very 

well oun and the events that befal them are of a very stirring kind." 


RYANSTON SQUARE. By Nori R ADCLIFFE, “Author 
of “Alice Wentworth,” &e. Dedicated to the Hon. Emily Eden. z vols. 
clever book.” —Athenceum. “ A first-class novel.” — U.S. Mag. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon. C. 8. Savite. 3 vols. 


* An interesting novel. Mr. Savile's picture of Eton oh is clever."_U. S. May 


()WEN: a Waif, “By the Author of “High Chureh,” and “No 
Church.” 3 vols. “This book has high qualities.” 
By Mrs. Newton Crostanp. 3 vols, 


MES. BLAKE. 
AN WRONG BE RIGHT? ‘By Mrs. S.C. Harr. 2 vols, 


‘Mrs. Blake’ is ani 
“ This excellent story is quite the best that Mrs. 8. C. Hall has written.""— Athenaeum. 
OHN ARNOLD. By the Author of “Mathew Paxton,” &e. 


3 vols. (Just ready, 


66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND 


YEARS, from 1842 to 1862. By Sir Starronp Nonrncorr, Bart., M.P. 


T HE. ASIAN EXPEDITION. — Travels in 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the 


“LIBERAL” PARTY. 


11Be By the Author of “ Miriam May” and “Crispin Ken.” 8vo. 
Price lis. 


the WEST INDIAN and NORTH AMERICAN STATION. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


NORTHERN EUROPE. Denmark, Sweden, 


Norway. By Captain N. B. Laurie. 8vo. 123. 


THE HISTORY of GIBRALTAR, and of its 


Political Relation to Events in free ofthe Mooris 
Spain to the Last Morocco th Origin and Un: publishe hed 
ot Hesse, Sir George Eliott, the Due de Tee eS and Lo Lord ‘Neb yand Account of the 
Fourteen Sieges the Rock has s . Saver, 
Civil Magistrate at Gibraltar. 8¥0. 183. 

THE HISTORY of the OBUROH of 
ENGLARD, from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. 
Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Liueola Collase 


8vo. Voi. II. 2 


ECOLESIA VINDICATA. A Treatise on 


Appeals in Matters Spicitnal, with suggestions for Amending the Course of Proceedings in 

Appeals from the Eccie: Courts to the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 

Dedicate by the Earl of Derby. By James Jovcr, M. 12mo. 
rice 


THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE 


by the Austrian Frigate“ Novara.” English Edition. 3 vols.8vo. Vol. IL. 203. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. By Miss Buaxtston. 


2 vols, 


THE WEIRD of the WENTWORTHS. A 


Tale of George the Fourth'’s Time. 2 vols. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A COUNTRY 


CLERGYMAN. | vol. 


CONSTANCE MORDAUNT. 2 vols. 
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EXHIBITION 


MEDAL LIST. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH, 


AND EXHIBITED AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, FOR THE MERIT OF WHICH A MEDAL HAS JUST BEEN AWARDED. 


ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAR, &c. 


CONNON’S of English Grammar ° 
DEMAUS’ from Paradise Lost, with Notes 

Analysis of Sentences . 
EWING’S Principles of Elocution, improved by Calvert 


FULTON’S Edition of Johnson’s Dictio ; ‘ 
LENNIE’S fe B, C, Part I. 144.— art II. 


Child 1 
Principles of English Grammar [The Key 3s. hen 


Thied Deck 
Fourth and Synopsis ‘of Spelling 
Series of Lessons in Prose and ° 
Course of Reading in Science 
Manual of English Grammar . 
Prefixes and Affixes of the English Language 
MILLEN’S Initiatory English Grammar. . . 
REID’S Rudiments of English Grammar . 
Rudiments of English Composition [The Key, 3s. 6d. }. 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lange 
Old Testament Biography . 


New Testament Biography. . 
§PALDING'’S (Professor) History of English Literature . 
WHITE’S System of EnglishGrammar . . 


GEOGRAPHY and ASTRONOMY. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY Modern Geography, improved 2 
Geography, with Astro. and Geog, 4s. Gd. ; with 


MURPHY’S Bible Atlas, .. 
REID'S Rudiments of Modern Geography (Map), 1s.; with 5 Maps 
Abridgment of ditto ° 
Outlines of Sacred G phy, with Map of Palestine 
Introductory Atlas of ern Geography, coloured . 
School Atlas of Modern Geography, coloured. 
REID'S (Hugo) of Astronomy . 
Physical Geography, with Astronom: (Phys. 
Geography, with vin cography an 


Astrono 
WHITE’S “Abstract of General Geography, 1s. ; "with 4 Ma 
System of Modern Geography, 2s. 6d. ; with 4 aps 


KOON 


HISTORY. 


SIMPSON’S History of Scotland, with Map os 
Goldsmith's History of England, with Map . ° 
Goldsmith’s Rome, with Map, 3s. 6d.— Greece, with 


3 
3 
Map - 3 
TYTLER’S Elements of General History, continued to ‘1862, ro 
2 Maps, &c. . 8 
WATT’S Scripture History, with Notes by Dr. "Tweedie ‘ 2 
WHITE’S History of England for Junior Classes. one. 
History of Scotland for Junior Classes 1 
History of Scotland for Senior Classes. 3 

History of Great Britain and aot continued to "1862, 
with Map . reduced to 3 
1 
2 
2 


Outlines of the History of Rome 
Outlines of Universal ‘History . “ 
Elements of Universal History, 7 73.3 "or in 8 Parts, cach . 


MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


INGRAM’S Mathematics, by — Ap Key, 33. 6d.) — to 4 6 
Mensuration, by 
Euclid’s Plane Mammal and Trigonometry . 
LEES’ Catechism of Natural Philosophy, Parts 1. and II, ‘each 
NICOL’S Introductory Book ofthe Sciences . 


GA 


mort 
ADAS 


WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and BOOK-KEEPING. 

HUTTON’S Arithmetic and Book-Keeping, by Single and Double 
Entry, by Trotter 

Book- eeping, by Single and Double Entry . by Trotter, 


2 
separat 2 0 
Two Ruled Writing Books for ditto ; Single Entry 
INGRAM’S Principles of Arithmetic [te Key, 2s. 6d.] . 1 0 
MELROSE’S Arithmetic, by Ingram and Trotter [The Key, 3s. 64. 16 


| WRITING, ARITHMETIC, and BOOK-KEEPING 


(continued). 


SCOTT’S Wri Cop Books, with Engraved H ,_ina 
of 20 numbers: Post 
copy Li y Lines, 30 Sorts . > 
SMITH’S Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes Answers, 6d. 
Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes [ Answers, 6d. 
STEWART’S First Lessons in Arithmetic [ Answers, 6d.) ‘ 
Practical Arithmetic [The Key, 3s. a j 
TROTTER’S Arithmetic for Junior Classes (‘The Key, 
Arithmetic for Advanced The ‘Ys 
Complete System of Arithmetic [‘The Key. is. 


FRENCH and ITALIAN. 


| CARON’S First French Class Book [The Key, 1s.] . 
— French Reading-Book, with Voca cabulary now ready 
rench Grammar, with Exercises [The Key, 2s.] 
= AU Ds Fables Choisies, by Scott and Wells, with V: ocabu- 


FRENCH TESTAMENT, ‘Ostervald’s Protestant Version 
| GIBSON’S Le Petit Fablier, with copious Vocabulary. 
HALLARD’S French Grammar, with Exercises (‘The Key, 4s.] 
RAMPINI’S Italian Grammar (ame and English) (The Key, 2 s. 
SURENNE’S New French Dialogues . 
French Manual and Traveller's Companion 
French and English Dictionary, Cheaper Edition 
Pronouncing French and English ee New 
Edition, revised uced in price 
Fénelon’s Télémaque, 2 vols. each Iss or bound 
together 
Moliere’s L’Avare, stiff wrapper (bound, Is, 6d. 
Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 1s. 6d. 
Molitre’s Le Misanthrope and Le Mariage F 
1 vol. stiff wrapper (bound, ls. 6d.) . 
Voltaire’s Charles XIL., printed ‘cover 
(bound, 1s, 6d.) 
Voltaire’s Russie sous Pierre le Grand, 2 vols. stiff 
wrapper, each 1s. ; or bound together . 
Vol sLa Henriade, rinted cover (bound, Is. ca.) 
" SYNOPTICAL TABLES of the French Language, now ready 


we 


| LATIN and GREEK. 


CICERO’S Orationes Selectae, by Professor Ferguson . 

Laelius, &c., by Professor Ferguson . 

Officiis, by Professor erguson . 

| DYMOCK’S: Sallust Notes, and Index . reduced to 

Cesar, with Notes, Index, and Map of Gaul. 

EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS : — 

Rudiments of the Latin Lan 

Latin Delectus, with Vocab 

Rudiments of the Greek Language 

Greek Extracts, with Vocabulary and ‘Index 

Ciceronis Opera Selecta, published at 4s.6d. reduced to 

| FERGUSON’S tp Pome) Grammatical Exercises, with Notes and 

Vocabulary [The Key, 2s.} 4 

Latin Delectus, with Vocabulary” 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, with Notes and Index . . 

by 


| GREEK GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES, with V ocabulary, 
J.B . M.D. [The Key, 8s. 6d. 
“GREEK T SSTAMENT, Griesbach’s Readings, by Duncan, reduced to 
, HOMER'S ILIAD, by Veitch, from Bekker’s Text, and Index 
reduced to 
ocabulary, by J. Fergusson, M.D. 
HUNTER’S Ruddiman’ Latin Rudiments  . . 
Sallust, with Notes ° 
Virgil, with Critical Notes . ° ° 
Horace, with various Readings . . 
Livy’s Hi , Books XXI. to XXV., with Notes 
| MDOWALL’S Casar, wii "Vocabulary, Notes, Map, and Memoir . 
MACGOWAN’S First Latin Lessons, by Dr. Halle, with Vocabulary 
Second Latin Lessons, with Vocabulary . : 
MAIR’S Introduction to Latin Syntax, by Stewart, with Vv ocabulary 
NEILSON’S Eutropius and Aurelius Victor, with Voy, &e. . 
| STEWART'S Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Index, and Vocabulary . 
XENOPHON’S Anabasis, Books I. and I1., with a copious Vocabu- 
» by James Fergusson, M.D... «© «© «© 


OLYMPUS AND ITS INHABITANTS: a Narrative Sketch of the 
Classical M 


3 
3 


ology, by Agnes Smith. Edited by J. Carmichael, ° 


*.* A detailed Catalogue will be forwarded, Post Free, on application to Oliver & Boyd. 


PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH. 
SOLD ALSO BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., LONDON. 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


BOOSEY & CHING have the pleasure to announce that these Instruments have received the Prize Medal at the International 
Exhibition for the General Excellence of their Construction. 


EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS 


ARE MADE IN EVERY POSSIBLE VARIETY FOR 


COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, DRAWING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, LITERARY & OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 


WITH ONE AND TWO ROWS OF KEYS, AT PRICES 


FROM 6 TO 


140 GUINEAS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD UPON APPLICATION TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BOOSEY & CHING, 24 HOLLES STREET, W. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ 


PUBLICATION S. 


BOOSEYS’ SHILLING EDITION of the MESSIAH, com- 
plete Vocal Score, Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Demy (size of 
“ Musical Cabinet”). 1s., post free, Is. 4d.; in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 


BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS, complete dition, edited by TH. 


Devems, with Life by G. A. Rirschhes, and Portrait by Lyxcu. 2 vols. cloth, 
10s. 6d. each. 


BEETHOV EN’S SEPTETT for Pianoforte, complete, by 


Hemet. 2s. full 


BEETHOVEN’S PASTORAL SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 


complete, by Hummer. 2s. full size. 


BEETHOVEN'S 1 EROICA SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, by 


2s. full 


MEN morpiarancal SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. Complete 
and with a Preface, by J. W. Davison, and Portrait. Splendidly 


MENDELSSOHN’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM for 


Pianoforte, complete, 2s. 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS for Pianoforte, by Henry Smarr. 
Complete, music size, 3s. 


MOZART’S JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, by 


Hommet. Full size, 2s. 


ROSSINI’'S STABAT MATER. Complete Edition. 


for the Pianoforte by Henry Smarr. 2s. 


CHOPIN’S MAZURKAS. New Edition of the whole of 
Chopin's celebrated Mazurkas, complete in 1 vol. music size. Edited by J. W. Davison, 
with Portrait of Chopin, and Life and Critical Notice by the Editor. 6s. 


Arranged 


DUSSEK and WAELFFL. The two Sonatas, Plus Ultra and | 


Ne Plus Ultra, as performed by Miss “sa Gopparp, edited by J. W. Davison, in | 
3. 


|THE ENGLISH SONG-BOOK. 4s. Splendidly bound, 
MOORE’S 73 IRISH MELODIES for Pianoforte Solo, by | 


1 vol., with Biography of each Composer. 


Nonpmannx. Music size, 2s. 6d. 


THALBERG’S THREE FANTASTIAS, “Home, sweet Home,” 


“Lilie Dale,” and “ The’ Last Rose of Summer.” In 1 book, large size, 2s. 6d. 
THE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 7s. Gd. in cloth, con- 


tainivg 100 Sacred and Secular Subjects by the grentest Masters. Arranged for Harmo- 
nium by Nowpx ann, an Introductory Article by Hrxay Smanr, for the use of 


|THE OPERA. SONG-BOOK. 4s. 


LOCKE’S MACBETH, complete in Score, with Accompani- 


ment. Gl. 


MENDELSSOHIN’S SIX TWO-PART SONGS, Op. 63, with 


Pianoforte Accompaniment. 6d. 


250 CHANTS, SINGLE and DOUBLE, 1s; cloth, gilt 


FIFTY Ps. ALM and HYMN TUNES, for Four Voices, Piano 


forte or Organ. 


SIX STA AND er GLEES, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 


RINK’S FORTY SHORT PRELUDES for the Organ. 1s, 
BOOSEYS’ FIFTY SHORT VOLUNTARIES for the Har- 


monium. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONG-BOOK. 8% 
es cloth, contains 120 Christy's Minstrels’ Songs, with 
THE, BALL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. | 4s. Supe:bly bounds 


gi! edges, contains Fort; Galops, Two Varvovienas, Two 
“welve complete Sets of Quadri 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. 4s, Handeousdll 


bound, gilt edges, contains Thirty-one Morceaux de Salon by Ascuxn, Cramen, Taexs, 
Levee, Gonta, Commettant, &c. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC-BOOK. 4s. In green 


gilt ed; contains Fifty-four Pieces for Pianoforte and Twenty-eight Songs, 
tor the youngest 


tains Forty-four Songs by Batre, Harton, Lixtey, Moni, 


a, &e., all 
Pianofurte Accompaniments. 


Handsomely bo gilt 
contains Thirty-six Songs by Doxrzert, and all with 
ordsand 


THE GERMAN SONG-BOOK. 4s. Handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, contains Fort: and Songs by Krexex, and all with 


persons he instr English Words and rte Accompaniments. 
A SHILLING LIBRARY OF POPULAR Cc. 
1. Issohn, Js. ms. Dance Music for Christmas, Is. 42, Twenty Welsh Melodies, w fords, 
x Overtures 8 Beethoven. 44. tralt ‘ton, 
4. Twe fy Christ's song 24. Six Four-Vart hy Meyerbecr, Balfe, ke. 45. pe 
» Fi altzes, | 25. Twenty Christy's Minstrels’ Songs (2nd selection), 1s. 46. to 59, Beethoven's 32 Sonatas in 
1 Is. Twenty hristy's Minstrels’ Songs (3rd select?on), ls. 60. Un Ballo in my 
‘OUK a8 any alc hire Son; ‘apern, 
-five Gems by Verdi, for Pisanoforte, 1s. C 


9, Nine Original Pianoforte Pieces by J. Ascher, is. 


10. Ten Nocturnes and Mazurkus de Salon for Pianoforte, !s. Five Sets of Da 


Eighteen Standard English Songs for Gentlemen, }s. 


26. 
‘Twenty Christy's Minstrels’ Songs (4th selection), }s. 
= Sixteen Standard English Songs for Ladies’ V vices, Is. 


ve Devons 
6 Glover's Opera, Ru Blas. for the Pianoforte, Is. 
63. Christmas Annual of Dance Music for for 1862, i Is, 


nce Music, as Pianoforte Duets, Is. 64. Twenty-five Comic 


11. ‘I'welve Drawing-room Fianotorte Is, 21. ‘Ten Songs by Bellini, from the Sonnambula.. is. 65. One Reelsand Country Dances, for Pianoforte, 1s. 
12. Fifteen Songs by Beetho 32. Six Four-Part Songs by Meyerhcer, Verdi, &c. Is. 66. One Hundred Christy's Airs for fmm ond 
13. ‘Twelve Songs by Hatton om L ‘inley, Je. a Mendelssohn’ 's Songs without Words, Rooks land 2, Is. 67. The Tava Pianoforte Album, Is. 
$8 ‘Twenty Ballads by Popular Composers, Is. 31. Mendelssohn's Songs without Words, Books 3 and 4, is. 68, The Classical Pianoforte Album, 8. 
is anes pr by ticken, Is. *5. Mendelssohn's Sonzs without Words, Books 5 and 6, Is. 69. The Goiden Wreath, Twenty -eicht Juvenile Songs, with 
16. Twi ag by Mendeissohn, Kiicken, and Felle. 1s. 35. Ten Songs by Abt, Curschmann, Molique, &c. Is. Original Words and Popular Music, Is. 
17. Mendelwohnt 8 Music to Midsummer Night's Dream, com- | 37. Fa ent four Schottisches, Varsovianas, and Redowas, ts. 70. Twenty Christy's Minstrels’ Songs (5th selection), Is. 
ple y Romances Massint, Puget, Menrion, «c. 1s. Twenty =A 's Minstrels’ Songs (6th selection), Is. 
welv itasius by Richards Osborne, 1s. rovatore for Pianoforte Solo, 73. Sixteen Standard selection 
20. Twelve Songs by i, Is. 4!. The Opera La Traviata for Pianoforte Solo, 1s. _ sary 


' Ajl the Songs have English Words and Pianoforte Accompaniments, 
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